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PREFACE 


A SPATE OF BOOKS ABOUT INDIRA GANDHI CONTINUES TO COMB 
out of the printing presses. The whole world is curious about 
the woman who leads India. At the moment, at least half a 
dozen books are being written by Indian and foreign authors 
on, and about, Indira Gandhi. 

Why am I adding one more book to this crowded list, 
specially when I have already written her biography seven years 
ago ? That, indeed, is my justification. For this is, in a way, 
a sequel to Indira Gandhi : Return Of The Red Rose. That book 
brought her story up to the time she assumed power. This one 
is about the eventful and crowded seven years that she has been 
in power. 

I wrote then that “India and Indira are now hopelessly, and 
hopefully, involved with each other." I am now able to confirm 
that statement, though I make no claims to clairvoyance. Nor 
has anyone so far accused me of being a sycophant of the people 
in power. 

I don’t think Indira Gandhi is the incarnation of a goddess. 
I don’t think she is a genius, or a miracle-worker. But I do 
think that Indira Gandhi, a womaa of uncommon common- 
sense, working on the groundwork of democracy, secularism, 
socialism and an independent foreign policy, left behind by 
Jawaharlal Nehru, has proved to be a most resolute and resour- 



«fut Prime Minister of India. Today, she is not only the 
greatest woman in the world, but taller than any other living 
statesman or politician of any other country. Above all, her 
political personality, like her physical personality, has been 
steadily developing, progressively evolving, becoming maturer 
and deeper and more responsive to the aspirations of the people. 
“Renewal and change," she told me once, “are the only con- 
stants of life. We have to respond to them.” And so she 
becomes bigger and more dynamic with every passing crisis, as 
she successfully faces one challenge after another. Today she — 
a woman— has become a natural, and naturally-accepted, leader 
of men. 

As an Indira-watcher, ! have been a witness of this amazing 
metamorphosis of a somewhat diffident Prime Minister-by- 
courtesy into the dynamic catalyst of sweeping changes that 
have taken place in her own party, in the country, and in the 
sub-conlincnt. No wonder she is loved, respected, admired, 
adored, worshipped, feared, criticised, castigated, condemned, 
libelled or slandered by different people, and by different classes 
of people, according to their personal predilections and class 
interests, which may be either subserved or subverted by her 
policies and programmer. But she can never be ignored, never 
taken for granted. Unpredictable, as only a woman can be, she 
keeps her friends and enemies guessing, in a perpetual state of 
suspense, as to the next move she is likely to make. There has 
neser been a woman of such enormous political stature in Indian 
history — or in world history. 

When Yahya Khan, in an interview to a foreign correspon- 
dent on the eve of the Fourteen Days War, contemptuously 
referred to her as "That Woman", he did not know that he was 
not being very original. A number oflndlan business tycoons 
and frustrated politicians of the Opposition parties, whoso 
political and economic corns had been trodden upon and hurt 
by the Socialistic policies and programmes initiated by her, were 
already referring to her as “That Woman"— even as President 
Roosevelt, after he initiated the New Deal, was invariably refer- 
red to as “That Man" or “That Man In The White House" by 
the tycoons of Walt Street. The contempt and hostility that 
she arouses in certain classes is the very measure of her pheno- 
menal popularity among the common people, who love her and 



trust her and hopefully look up to her, despile the many 
failures of her Government. 

This book is an attempt to analyse, assess and understand 
this inter-relation of Indira and India— the leader and the 
people — and how the will of the people moulded the contours 
of her policy, and how she, with her prodigious drive and 
energy, reinforced that dynamic will of the people and trans- 
formed it into a social revolution that, one day, will change the 
face of India and the character of Indians. 

Numerous friends have helped me to assess and understand 
her personality, how it has evolved under the impact of national 
and international events and to what extent, in its turn, it has 
left its impact on public issues and affairs. I derived a great 
deal from my talks with them, but the opinions expressed in 
this book arc strictly my own. Some of them, for obvious 
reasons, would not like to be named. But I may mention, in 
particular, my old friend and Central Minister of Planning 
D.P. Dhar, the Minister of State for Information and Broad- 
casting J.K. Gujral, the former Chief Minister of Orissa Shriroati 
Nandini Satpatby, veteran Congressman and former Member of 
Parliament Ansar Harvani, and Editor Russy Karanjia of 
Blitz, who allowed the reproduction of material which had 
already appeared in my columns. My thanks are also due to 
Sharada Prasad, the genial Director of Information in the Prime 
Minister's Secretariat, and her Personal Secretary, N.K. Scshan, 
who were both very co-operative and helpful in arranging the 
several interviews with the Prime Minister, and in providing me 
the details of her schedule of appointments on some memorable 
days. My friend and former colleague in the Bombay Chronicle, 
N.G. Jog, for old time’s sake, agreed to read through the 
manuscript, and made valuable suggestions to improve the 
syntax. Last but not the least I am grateful to Mrs. Teji 
Bachchan, a close friend of the Prime Minister, who gave 
some rare insights into Indira Gandhi’s personality and personal 
life. 

While discussing with Mrs. Teji Bachchan the fascinating 
and somewhat paradoxical aspects of Indira Gandhi's life and 
personality, it occured to me that, perhaps, one of the 
secrets of her success, and perennial sovree of her astonishing 
inner strength, was the plain fact that she was a woman, a 



remarkable woman, an exceptional woman, but a woman, 
nevertheless. One may start off this study of Indira Gandhi’s 
seven years in power by having a look at the whole coloutful 
contemporary cavalcade of India’s working women, of whom 
she is the outstanding representative. 
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250 Million Women And One Woman ! 

/ do not regard myself at a woman. 

/ am a person with a job. 

— INDIRA GANDHI 

StUlQUETTED AGAINST THE BURNING INDIAN SKY SHE COMES 
walking— a slim, taut, work-hardened figure, carrying two in- 
fants, the cider asleep in the basket on her head, and the new- 
born held in the crook of her arm. Little clouds of dust rise 
and cling to her bare feet. The tinkle of her bracelets provides 
a counter-point to the lullaby song she is softly humming. 

There is dust in her hair but a smile on her lips, as she eyes 
the babe in her arms. She is tired after the day's work at home 
and in the fields, for, having got up at cock's crow, she has 
tended and fed the cattle, collected the cow-dung which she has 
made into cakes plastered over the back wall of her hut to dry in 
the sun; she has washed and scrubbed, and cooked the meal for 
her husband, and carried it to the field where, after six hours of 
ploughing the hard, unyielding earth, a mighty hunger awaited 
her arrival. 

And now she is returning home to eat herself, to feed the 
babies, the younger one at her breast. Then she will p)y the 
eharkha f x do a little sewing and mending, then back to the 
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them collecting dry leaves in the forest, making bundles, and 
loading them in the contractor’s carts. Others have been at the 
open-air workshop where each of them rolling beedics , the 
small leaf-covered cigarettes, which have to be rolled in hundreds 
per hour, thousands per day, to earn a rupee or two. The work 
is monotonous, the fingers get calloused by rubbing with dry 
coarse leaves, the tobacco fumes mingle with the dust to choke 
one’s throat. But now the work is over, and the dark-bodied 
daughters of the Adivasi 1 tube are now erasing the fatigue from 
their bodies and minds and souls. 


The local train has a compartment at the end reserved for 
women; and it is now crowded. For this is the evening rush hour 
when hundreds of thousands of men and women are commuting 
back to their modest suburban homes. 

In the ‘Ladies Compartment’ there is a spectrum of saris 
and frocks of different hues, young women and not-so-young 
women, clerks, typists, stenographers, workers in plastic fac- 
tories, and workshops manufacturing drugs and milk powder, 
complicated machine-tools and simple fountain pens. Jarm- 
packed, so that they can hardly breathe in the steel-prison with 
wheels, rushing at break-neck speed, they are passing the time 
exchanging gossip and scandal, reading newspapers, studying 
books for morning or evening colleges, or just to amuse them- 
selves, knitting sweaters for their babies or socks for their 
husbands and boy-friends. They are hungrily eating pop-corn, 
groundnuts or spicy Tried gram out of paper cones, or sucking 
sugar candy or peppermint tablets, or looking into their little 
pocket mirrors, at their smites and frowns, to repair the damage 
that the working day has wrought on their faces. The stilled 
air is heavy with the complex aroma of women's bodies pressed 
against each other, perspiration, cheap perfume and face pow- 
der, garlic and onions which they had with their lunch, and 
rentes or crescents of jasmine flowers worn in their hair. 

While taking the early morning trains to their offices, their 
thoughts had been focussed on their work, on the whimsicalities, 
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them collecting dry leaves in the forest, making bundles, and 
loading them in the contractor’s carts. Others have been at the 
open-air workshop vthere each of them rolling beediei, the 
small leaf-covered cigarettes, which have to be rolled in hundreds 
per hour, thousands per day, to earn a rupee or two. The work 
is monotonous, the fingers get calloused by rubbing with dry 
coarse leaves, the tobacco fumes mingle with the dust to choke 
one’s throat. But now the work is over, and the dark-bodied 
daughters of the Adivasi* tribe are now erasing the fatigue from 
their bodies and minds and souls. 


The local train has a compartment at the end reserved for 
women; and it is now crowded. Forthis is the evening rush hour 
when hundreds of thousands of men and women are commuting 
back to their modest suburban homes. 

In the ‘Ladies Compartment’ there is a spectrum of saris 
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idiocyncracies and amorous designs of their bosses and collea- 
gues, on the slimness of their pay packets, and what their trade 
unions arc doing^-or not doing— to help them get a decent 
wage and tolerable working conditions. But, now their thoughts 
are rushing with the speed of the train to their homes, their 
families, their husbands, their children, or to the prospects 
of having husbands and children of their own. And occa- 
sionally, in that crowded railway compartment rushing headlong 
into the sunset, a mysterious personal smile illuminates a work- 
tired face as someone, some woman, doses her eyes and dreams 
of a better tomorrow. 


This is an unusual and unusually big class, for there are no 
pupils, only teachers present. This is a conference of w omen 
teachers called to press their demands for higher wages, for 
more security of tenure, for better conditions of work. 

They are women teachers, but they ate also individuals, 
housewives who have to run their homes, cook and wash and 
scrub and look after the children, after they return from the 
school, or they are unmarried, hoping Jo collect a dowry and 
trousseau by savings out of their meagre earnings. Considering 
the enormous worry and strain of their over-work in school and 
at home, it is remarkable that most of them are still lively and 
animated, their faces shining with perspiration and with hope 
and enthusiasm, while they discuss their problems, argue, shout, 
and agitate. 


The patient looks up from the operation table, while the 
strong smell of chloroform blots out his consciousness, and his 
last glimpse of reality is a group of masked devils— or are they 
angels ? 

Quietly, mechanically, efficiently, the nurses in white smocks 
assist the surgeon in his delicate and dangerous task, anticipat- 
ing his every reed and requirement, handing over scalpels, 
knives, scissors, tweezers, stitches, cotton wool, swabs. A few 
seconds delay may be fatal ; a slight mistake, an error of judg- 
ment, may have disastrous consequences. It is remarkable that 
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nurses, who constantly deal and dabble in blood, puss, vorait, 
urine and excreta, yet manage to look immaculate in their 
clean white linen and their clean white bed-side smiles. Their 
smiles which are strictly prophylactic are often misunderstood 
by susceptible patients, and even by others, as coquettish invi- 
tations to forbidden delights. 

The nurse, too, is a woman and, after the duty hours are 
over, she must switch off her bed-side smile (which may even 
be real) and take a taxi or a bus or a train home, where the 
ordinary housewife or maid’s life awaits her — a husband who 
may not be employed, children who may or may not be at 
school, a boy friend who may or may not be faithful, or parents 
who keep a strict watch on the hospital hours for her comings 
and goings. When she takes ofF the starched white uniform 
she also discards the angelic halo, and be confronted with the 
humdrum problems of daily existence — rising prices rent in 
arrears, bad-tempered husband, suspicious parents, and gossip- 
ing neighbours. And yet the next day when she returns to the 
hospital, she must leave alt these cares, worries, anxieties behind 
her, and enter the wards with her prophylactic bed-side smile 
intact. 


A woman is a woman, and the woman in India is (with a 
few exceptions among the idle very-rich) a working woman— be 
she a peasant, a plantation worker, a day labourer on building 
construction, a worker in a drug manufacturing more firm, a clerk 
in an office, or film actress in a studio or a scientific researcher 
in a laboratory, a stenographer taking dictation, a member of 
Parliament, a politician or a trade union leader, a Government 
officer or a business executive giving orders, a Judicial Magrs. 
trate delivering judgment or a black-gowned lawyer makina 
legal submissions, a social worker going round the slums, or a 
doctor, professor, teacher, nurse or air hostess. Or sh e . 
just a housewife, running her household — and it is a full 
job— balancing the family budget, making two ends meet i n v ; t ° 
of the spiralling prices, and doing a hundred odd jobs ^ * 
Indian men are too tired or lazy to do after they return f ro 
their work. 
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In addition, an Indian woman is often a full-time mother, 
with no creches, and no baby-sitters to look after the children, 
who must breastfeed the babies, and when they arc older, must 
sing them lullabies and tell them tales and legends of fantasy 
and mythology to put them to sleep. Th3t she manages to do 
all this, and yet retain her liveliness and her interest in life, 
speaks for her phenomenal inner strength and resilience, her 
infinite patience, her toughness, and her wisdom. 


It is morning time in New Delhi. As the early rays of the 
sun fall on the dome of the Rashtrapati Bhavan and illuminate 
the fort-hke ramparts of North and South Blocks of the Cent- 
ral Secretariat, a swarm of officers and clerks converge from all 
sides, using all means of locomotion. They come by trains, 
buses, scooters, horse-driven tongas, motor cycles, rickshaws, 
and thousands of them pedal their way on bicycles. Among 
them are a large number of women— clerks, officers. Members 
of Parliament and even Ministers. 

At exactly ten in the morning, a woman in a plain coloured 
cotton sari gets ready; if her sons arc at home she bids them 
goodbye, kisses her daughter-in-law and her grandson, then 
steps out of her house, steps into a car, and is driven to her 
office at the end of the North Block. Another working woman 
off to work. She is also an Indian woman, and thousands of 
years of the history and culture of her country, with its strength 
and weaknesses, has shaped her. She is a woman and a mother 
and a gtandmother. But she also happens to be the Prime 
Minister of the country. 
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Anatomy Of A Charisma 

The King shall endear himself to the people by 
bringing them in contact with wealth and doing 
good to them.... 

In the happiness of his subjects lies his happiness 
in their welfare his welfare ; whatever pleases him 
he shall not consider as good, but whatever pleases 
his subjects he shall consider as good.... 

— KAUTILYA 

“P „ „ „ 

V-'JJARISMA” js one of those “in” words in the new-minted 
vocabulary of modern journalism. 

Charisma is defined by one of the dictionaries on my desk 
as "a quality attributed to those with exceptional quality to 
secure the devotion of large number of people.” But another, 
and older, dictionary defines it as *‘a divine or spiritual gift; 
miraculous endowent or power.” 

Evidently derived from Karishma, the Persian word for a 
miracle or a super-natural phenomenon, this mystical, mythical, 
inexplicable clement has been accepted as the basis of so many 
charismatic world personalities, whether their charisma was 
used for good or for evil. 

Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru both had a charis- 
ma, though one was an ascelic with deep roots in religion, and 
the other was a socialist who had considerable, though not dog- 
matic, faith in Marxism. President Kennedy's charisma — which 



consisted of his immense wealth, his youthful Good looks, and 
his naive liberalism-charmed the American people, but failed 
to work on the Cubans who, in Fidel Castro, had a charismatic 
leader of their own and repulsed the charismatic U.S. Presi- 
dent’s Bay of Pigs adventure. 

And Indira Gandhi, who once shared the Nehru charisma, 
now is said to possess a charisma of her own. 

Whatever its original connotation, charisma implies and 
introduces the mystical, mythical, non*rational factors in the 
hum-drum realm of politics, as if some divine power was en- 
dowing a politician, a Prime Minister, a President or a Dictator 
with miraculous popularity. But, actually, like most other social 
or psychological or pathalogical phenomena, a charisma, too, is 
subject to scientific laws, and can be dissected, discussed, 
analysed and, if necessary, exposed and even de-fused and ren- 
dered ineffective like the charismatic atom bomb 1 

When Shakespeare said “There is a tide in the affairs of 
men", he obviously had the vicissitudes of politics and politi- 
cians in mind. The ebb and flow of the wave of a politician’s 
popularity (whether expressed through a democratic vote or 
through the mass acceptance of a King or Dictator) is subject 
to fluctuations of the degree to which he (or she) is able to 
satisfy the conscious or sub-conscious urges, aspirations and 
strivings of his (or her) people. Democracy provides the 
mechanics by which rulers, unless they be cussed or confused, 
are able to gauge their popularity which means the popu- 
larity, or otherwise, of their policies and programmes. Indira 
Gandhi’s career as a Prime Minister vividly illustrates this, and 
exposes the theory that there is some miraculous explanation 
for the position that she occupies in the democratic power- 
structure of the country. 

In 1959, when she was elected President of the Congress, 
she proved quite efficient as an organiser, but she was not very 
popular. For some time (as when she used the Congress to 
manoeuvre the elected Communist Ministry out of power in 
Kerala) she came to be identified with the more Rightist ele- 
ments who did not see eye to eye with JawaharJal Nehru, her 
father and her leader, who later on told Editor R.K. Karaajia 



of Blitz in an interview : 

It is well known that I did not groom her or help her in 
any way to become the Congress President, but she did ; 
and I am told even by people who do not like me or my 
policies that she made a very good President. Sometimes 
she chose a lipe of her own against my way of thinking 
(Italics mine — KAA), which was the right thing to do... 
we worked more like political colleagues than a father* 
and-daughter combination. We agreed on some things. 
We differed on some others. (Italics mine — KAA) Indira 
has a strong independent mind of her own, as she should 
have. 2 

But this independent streak which her father rightly did not 
mind did not make her very popular with the mass of the 
people — except with the Rightist faction in the leadership which 
wanted to use the independent-minded daughter against the 
libera! and progressive policies of her father. That explains 
why, when she left the Congress presidentship, revealed 
Jawaharlal Nehru, “people have been asking her to take over 
the party again, even people like Morarji Desai, who do not 
agree with my approach....” 

It was, again, some of these very Congress party leaders who 
lent their support to Indira Gandhi at the time of her crucial 
election against Morarji Desai who was regarded as too stiff 
and unbending in his Rightist postures. The people as a whole 
rejoiced in her election as Prime Minister, for they instinctively 
felt that the daughter would resurrect the image— and the poli- 
cies— of Jawaharlal Nehru. But the plain fact is that, in 1966, 
she was supported by some of those incorrigible Rightists who 
were later to part company with her in the Great Divide. It was 
their hope and their expectation that she would be a puppet 
Prime Minister in their hands, white proving so very useful for 
vote-getting in the next year’s general elections. 

But she was no puppet. She had a mind of her own, not a 
closed mind like Morarji Desai's and others like him, but an 
open mind, a receptive mind, a responsive mind. Also she had 
a feeling heart. And, within days of her assuming the office of 

I RK K&ranju: The Phllayiphy of Mr. Sehru 
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prime Minister, she felt and she knew the enormity of the res- 
ponsibility she had undertaken, and of the economic distress that 
stalked the country. On the day after she assumed office, she 
read, in the morning papers, reports of agitation against meagre 
rice rations in Kerala, starvation deaths in Central India, black 
market rice selling at the exorbitant price of Rs. 3 per kilo in 
Nagpur, scarcity conditions in Maharashtra, and Andhra 
Government employees threatening ‘quit work’ if their dear- 
ness allowance was not increased. In the Punjab (and even in 
Delhi) the Hindu-Sikh tension was mounting, and in North 
Eastern India a Naga-like revolt was simmering among the 
Mizo tribes. 

Overwhelmed by the enormity and the profusion of the 
problems piling up on her desk, she set herself to do whatever 
little she could do, immediately. But she was neither 
a miracle-worker nor a dictator. She was the Prime Minister 
of a democracy run by a slow-thinking, slow-moving bureau- 
cracy, and she felt hamstrung by the rules and the red tape of 
the Establishment. She could only make gestures, provide 
some earnest of her intentions, a token of action that must 
follow. 

She sent urgent appeals to Madras and Andhra states to rush 
rice consignments to Kerala on a top priority basis, and made 
preparations to fly to Kerala to assure its people that the Centre 
would not foresake them. Later, she flew to Mizo area and 
broadcast a reasoned personal appeal to them. Again she flew 
to Calcutta where the Leftist Opposition had threatened to 
paralyse the city, by a strike to protest against hoarding and the 
consequent food shortage, but Bengal’s Congress Government, 
provoked by her intrusion in what they regarded as their do- 
main, queered her pitch by arresting the Leftist strike leaders 
with whom she might have talked. So she came back, and was 
criticised in Leftist press for allowing bureaucratic notions of 
prestige come in the way of a direct contact with the Opposition, 
in the tradition of Gandhi and Nehru. She came back, but she 
did not forget the eerie look of Calcutta, like a time bomb about 
to burst. She remembered that there had been no cheering crowds, 
no applause to welcome the new Prime Minister, only sullen, 
angry, hungry faces in the streets. No charisma works on 
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people with empty stomachs. 

Then she took the first decisive action that was to be the 
harbinger of the new Indira policy. She invited the Leftist and 
Communist leaders to meet her in Delhi, she listened to their 
version of the situation, she discussed the possible solutions. 
Finally, as a significant gesture of reasonableness (and against 
the advice of the shocked Rightists in her Cabinet) she per- 
suaded the Government of West Bengal not to interfere with the 
silent procession that the Leftists wanted to take out in 
Calcutta. The unprecedented mammoth procession, led by the 
leading artists and writers of Bengal, passed off perfectly peace- 
fully, proving that reasonableness ensures a reasonable res- 
ponse. It was the first little impression that Indira was able to 
make on her own, a slight but significant relaxation of the 
explosive situation that had been building up over the issue 
of food shortages. It may be said to be the still small beginning 
of the charisma of Indira Gandhi — composed of two cqua 1 
measures of shrewd commonsense and tactful reasonableness. 

During the first few weeks after her election, Indira Gandhi 
was rushing from place to place, for the whole country seemed 
to be on fire. From the North to the South, from the East to 
the West, cvcryw here there was scarcity of food, rising prices, 
hoarding and profiteering, civil discontent, linguistic demands 
and dissensions. All the troubles and disorders that, for 
twent) -two fateful days of the war with Pakistan, had been 
temporarily and artificially bottled up, were now, after the 
Tashkent agreement and the unfortunate death of Lai Bahadur 
Sbastri, Jet loose. It was a Pandora’s box that, on her assump- 
tion of office, Indira Gandhi had opened. 

One of these controversial issues that had been kept pending 
for many years was the Sikhs* demand for the creation of a 
Punjabi-speaking Slate on a linguistic basis. Soon after ber 
election Indira realized that the inevitable was also the desirable 
end and, with her characteristic sense of political realism, she 
backed the demand for the further division of Punjab, and the 
Government announced the decision to create a Punjabi-speak- 
ing province. The Sikhs were happy, and so were the people 
of Manana "who had jca We residue as a atpantc State, even 
without a struggle. But the communal-minded Hindus led by 
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elections. Knowing that half of the voters would he women, 
and a large number would be militant workers or politically 
conscious peasa t$, the Congress stalwarts again chose Indira 
as a mascot and a showpiece, the image of the great and popular 
Nehru ! She had to stump the country (as her father had 
done so many times before her) and defend the policies of her 
Party which were not, necessarily, her own. Being a symbol, 
she had also, symbolically, to receive punishment on behalf of 
her party. 

The anger, the bitterness, the frustration of the people, their 
resentment of the arrogant bossism and corruption and neglect 
of the people's welfare, crystallised in the form of a stone and, 
while she was addressing an election rally in Bhubaneshwar, the 
stone hit her on her prominent, aquiline and vulnerable nose. 

The stone was real, it was hard, it was aimed well, and it 
hit her on the bridge of her nose which was cracked and started 
bleeding. 

That moment was crucial for Indira— and for India ( Indira 
could have fled, weeping, as in ordinary woman would have 
done. And that would have been the end of her career, for 
people cannot trust an ordinary woman to be the Prime 
Minister of their country. But despite the stinging pain of the 
fracture, and the bleeding, she continued to speak and, thereby, 
demonstrated— not only to the people of Bhubaneshwar but to 
the people of India— her indomitable courage, and the courage 
of her convictions. She did not say, “Forgive them, O Lord”, 
but she did not press for the apprehension and conviction of 
the man who threw the missile. 

On the succeeding days she continued to address meetings 
after meetings, flying and driving from one place to another, 
with her nose encased in a plaster. While travelling she would 
cover the injury with the end of her saree, but while addressing 
meetings she would squarely face the audience, bandaged nose 
and all 1 But for that injury, suffered by Indira Gandhi, the 
Congress Party would have secured even less number of votes 
than it actually did. Many voted not for the Congress, but for 
Indira and for the courage and fortitude— and the good 
humour she had displayed after the Bhubaneshwat incident. 

But the stone had hit the marie not only physically, but also 
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metaphorically. Indira Gandhi was hurt not only in her nose, 
but also in her heart. And that night she lay awake for a long 
time, thinking of the incident and what had provoked it. For 
she knew that people do not normally throw stones at the 
leaders of popular parties. Was she heading an unpopular 
party ? What had made the party of Gandhi and Nehru so 
unpopular with the people? The question gnawed at her 
heart that night, and on many days and nights after that. Bur, 
as the answer became manifestly clear to her, it was already too 
late to do anything about it. Within a week the country went 
to the polls, and Indira Gandhi’s worst misgivings came true. 

At the Centre, the Congress Party came back to power with 
a limited and limping majority, securing only 281 seats in the 
Lok Sabha, while five years earlier it had got 364 out of a 
total of 508. Besides Kerala (which was already ruled by a 
coalition led by the Communists), five other states fell to differ- 
ent combinations of Opposition Parties. True enough, no 
other single party was numerically stronger than the Congress, 
but then for a national party— which, once, rightly claimed to 
be the nation— it was a severe set-back to lose half a dozen 
states. It was also a portent and a warning. The implications 
of the Swatantra Party and the Jana Sangh— and, at the other 
end of the pole, at least in one state, Bengal, the extremist 
Marxist Communist— gaining strength at the expense or the 
Congress were not lost on Indira Gandhi. The tide of Reaction 
and Extremist Adventurism bad set in. Who would risk the 
fate of King Canute to order back the coming waxes? Also 
the multiplicity of parties, and the various permutations and 
combinations that could form ministries, though a part of 
democracy (as in post-war France), still bespoke an era of 
instability that could be fatal to an already dissent-ridden 

developing country. 

And yet to the objective but progressive, non-party observer, 
there were compensations in the situation— or so it seemed to 
one at that time. While reviewing the election results, here arc 
some of the significant gams and losses I noted in the course of 
my Last rase 1 column : 
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S.K. Patti, the Bombay boss defeated in Bombay by 
George Fernandes. 

Atulya Ghosh, the Boss of West Bengal, loses to a mere 
railway worker, S.M. Biswas. 

Biju Patnaik, the redoubtable industrialist “Boss" of his 
state, trounced in Orissa. 

The Congress capitalist Mahindra defeated in Bombay by 
the C.P.I, chairman, S.A. Dange. 

Half a dozen (Congress) Chief Ministers, lick the dust of 
defeat in (heir respective states. 

The Union Food Minister , 1 along with almost every state 
Food Minister, starved of votes as they made the people 
starve of foodgrains... 

Is this the Great Indian Revolution by ballots instead of 
bullets ? 

One thing is clear. The people are mad at the inefficiency 
and corruption of the ruling party. The peopie are mad— 
and, in their madness, they have rejected the grain with 
the chaff ; in their madness, they have voted to power 
reactionary patties which cannot solve their problems 
because of their vested interests. 

The Great Indian Revolution may also be described as 
the Great Indian Counter-Revolution, looked at from 
another angle. 

The communal Jana Sangh, riding on the wave of Save 
Cow agitation, have coroe to absolute power in the Delhi 
Administration. 

Swatanlra, a party of vested interests, but playing on the 
popular theme of Congress regime’s corruption, is forming 
the government in Orissa. In every other state, it has 
registered substantial gains. 

In Madras, the separatist anti-Hindi D.M.K. has swept 

the polls on the slogan of “Three measures of rice for one 
rupee.” Congress Chief Minister Bhaktavatsalam and 
other state Ministers have been trounced. Even the 
mighty Kamaraj Ibe ki, E -n akc , of Congress has been 
humbled. 

I. P. Subramrusm. 
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Already, on the eve of the election, I had written of 

Indira Gandhi : . .u. 

She could take naore decisive steps to rejuvenate ! be 
Congress provided the people helped h„ b y d, s MEra6 

the dead weight in the Party— e.s„ S.h. Pati 

Ghosh, By herself she will not be able to d. sludge them 

from their positions of strength. W ' 

as weak or as strong as the people will make her. 

Now the people, by rejecting many of her ^ 

had been crippling her progressive .n'ttalisres and E 

Congress image, had actually made her stronger .geologically, 
while making the Party weaker numerically. stalwarts, 

The election which had uprooted hies had 

and proved that the voter is no respec er of p ' of(he 

highlighted the increasingly important 1^ ^ m]c|orthe 

country, the young voters, had to p y represented 

country. They were no longer who 

by men of another generation. The liable Gurmulh 

defeated the Punjab Chief Mm fl p M K chose a 28- 

Singh Musalir, was a youth worker. In Bihar, the 

year old student to defeat **® fj J5f K lhe Chief Minister. In 
students brought about the downf : mpr csscd by the age. 

South Bombay the young voter wa yQUth was in 

experience and attitudes of S. • * Jana Sangh, in 

evidence everywhere and m a P and am0 ng C.P.I. 
Swatantra, in S.S.P., P.S.P. nod ' ' / straws in the wind, 
(Marxists). IndiraGandhi, observm tha , t hc Congress lost 
did not fail to note for ancient reputa- 

whereil depended upon old greyhe v.hcre it introduc* 

.ions, but it won in places like Maharashtra where 
cd young blood among its candidates. fMcet s0 clearly 

With thepolarisattonofUfran^R^ occupying a prr- 
indicated by the elections, with the - ^ two alternatives 

carious middle-of-the-road position, t er . an j c nunci* 

open to thc Congress. The first one >va Co ngre 5 S-Swatantra- 
ated by C. Rajagopalachan*s call tot hich received 

Jana Sangh-D.M.K. “MtHmal people like S K. 

serious and sympathetic considers i p a til affirmed, 

Patil in the Congress. “The Congress . 
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“would always move towards the Right, and never to the LeR” 
and rejoiced in the fact that the elections revealed a trend 
towards the Right. 

Spelling out the Patil viewpoint, “Narada", the columnist 
of lice I'rew Journal, wrote ' 

I'accd with the Leftist threat from West Bengal and 
Kerala, will the Congress come to an agreement with 
these two parties (Swatantra ami Jana Sangb) or either 
of them "? The difference between the Congress 
and Swatantra has been thinning for quite some time 
now, and their combining might be the most effective 
answer to the Leftist forces The Swatantra might be 
able to provide able administrators to the ruling Party 
whose giants have been rejected by the voters. 

The other alternative, of coutsc. was for the Congress to 
part company with the flabby and corrupt Rightists whose 
heart was really with the capitalists of the Swatantra or the 
Hindu communalists of the Jana Sangh, and to stand four- 
square by Nehru's policies ar Sociali<m, Secularism and Non- 
alignment— if necessary to form an alliance or coalition with 
progressive Leftist patties on the basis of a minimum common 
programme. 

Indira Gandhi las she later did) would have plumped for 
this second alternative, but being, above all, a realist and poli- 
tical strategist, she decided to bide her time, because the two 
trends were almost evenly matched within the Congress. To 
have insisted on the instant polarisation within the Party 
she would have to run the risk of losing the prestige and 
the widespread machinery of the Congress to her Opponents — 
who were also the allies of Reaction ! The same consideration 
weighed with the Rightists, they too could not take the risk of 
forcing the issue. So, while both sides clung to their well- 
defined positions, they compromised by electing Indira Gandhi 
once again as the Prime Minister, while she allowed herself to 
be persuaded to allot the all important Finance portfolio (even 
before she was formally elected leader of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party) to Morarji Desai, the trusted ally and confi- 
dante of capitalists and conservatives ! No wonder, at the time 
of her re-election she was dressed in pink sari, pink blouse, with 
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a pinned-up pink rose, and her admirers garlanded her yvith a 
garland of pink roses. When she was elected for the first time, 
the event was hailed as the return of the red rose, tier r - 
election was symbolized by the diluted pink of compromise . 

But, a few hours after her re-election, the Prime Mmiste 
said in an interview that the policy of her Governmen 
be “Left-of-Centre” This was taken by many (including Mo J 
Desai, no doubt) as mere eye-wash for the public. 

The very next week, Mr. Chandra Shekhar, a C 

gress M.P , quoting from a report prepare y .. . 

Hazare, Planning Committee Consultant, said in P^«' 
that Birla House “is controlling the whole country 
vealed that in the last ten years the group of industries 
led by the Birla family had been granted as ma y 

“ly, H as i. later appeared, resolutely ladira Gandhi 

pursued her resolve to give her Party a Left o h 

tatiou. Several of the measures she took «-= 

she had not abandoned the progressive ideology 

In the teeth of opposition from the Jana Sangh " ‘ e ™ 

some of her own communal-minded Parly ea e > 

the election of a distinguished Indian Muslim, D . .Zaleu 

Hussain, to the highest office of the land. She pe cou id 

the drought-stricken areas to see fo ' h " s ' lf ” “ , he congress 
be provided. She got a new execut.ve elected for me b ^ 
Parliamentary Party, in which the majority o veterans, 

new and mostly young, substituting for the en re ^ Corgress) 
And, in dealing with non-Congress (and a brca dth 

governments in several states, she gave evi e mgde her 

of outlook and a sense of democratic federa . . $ 

to emerge as truly national figure, * bov * " r y wh J ro belonged 
Addressing the Chief Ministers (sever mcJ lhem 

to parties which had opposed the Congress) wh j ch had 

by welcoming the result of the genera neacc f u l polili- 

brought them to power for it had “generate P vvorld.” 

cal transformation which had few para e s acrce ments 
Conceding that there could be «««*“ 'governments 
between the Centre and the states under democratic, 

of opposition parties, she said, “These do cxis 



changing, free society ; but they need not lead to conflict. We 
can and should resolve our differences and disagreements 
through consultation, discussion and persuasion.” Her gener- 
ous, considerate and tactful treatment of opposition governments 
in some states took away much of their anti-Centre and 
anti-Congress sting. Thus she adroitly succeeded in maintaining 
the precarious balance in Centre-state relations, holding in 
check the fissiparous tendencies that were once supposed to 
threaten the very unity of India. 

But the Prime Minister’s main worry was the deteriorating eco- 
nomic conditions in the country. So, as an earnest of the 
Government's concern for the under-privileged, she persuaded 
the Congress Working Committee to announce a 10-point pro- 
gramme aimed at achieving the Socialistic Pattern of society 
already accepted at the Avadi session, some years earlier under 
the direction of Jawaharlal Nehru. These ten points which Were 
reluctantly and half-heartedly accepted by the ciders of the 
Party, included the nationalisation of commercial banks and 
the abolition of privy purses. But the inner-party struggle 
between the Rightists and the Leftists continued, and six months 
later Morarji Desai succeeded in substantially diluting the ten- 
points programme by getting the A.I.C.C. to agree to his pro- 
posal for the social control of banks— a retrograde measure 
designed to short-circuit the move for nationalisation. 

Even the ten-points were only a reiteration of the socialistic 
economic policy resolutions which, at the instance and insist- 
ence of Jawaharlal Nehru, the Congress had passed, over and 
over again, beginning with the Resolution on Fundamental 
Rights and Economic Policy, passed at the Karachi Congress, 
way back in 1931. 

But resolutions, without effective action to implement them, 
are of little practical utility. The people can't eat them, 
can’t use them for clothes or shelter. The freedom given 
to private enterprise to raise prices and profiteer out of 
the people’s food, and other necessities, had already sparked 
off angry and violent mass upheavals. There were strikes, 
hartals, processions, demonstrations, gheraos and dharnas, 
which tended to become mere violent and uncontrollable. 
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Anger and bitterness seldom follow the rules of logic and 
reason, as Indira Gandhi knew from her reading of her father’s 
Marxist interpretations of World History. Often these out- 
bursts took communal, linguistic, racial and even fascistic 
overtones, At worst they degenerated into just hooliganism. 
Extremism of different sorts, political as well as anti-sociaj, 
became popular with the volatile youth and the inflammable 
and undisciplined lumpen proletariat. 

Many years ago, when she was Congress President, she had 
said that “the people are in a hurry and we cannot afford to 
lose time. My complaint against the Congress is that it is not 
going as fast as the people are advancing.” If it was true in 
1959, it was doubly and dangerously true in 1 968. The final 
warning came when the Congress Party, in February 1969, 
despite campaigning by Indira Gandhi, lost in Bengal by a wide 
margin. Out of 280 seats in the Assembly, Congress could 
secure only 55 seats os against 210 seals won by the United 
Front led by Marxist Communists. There could not be a more 
shameful humiliation for the party of Gandhi and Nehru. It 
was a bold writing on the wall that everyone could read, parti- 
cularly the Prime Minister, Indira Gandhi f 

It was against this background that, within the ruling 
Congress Party, emerged the angry Young Turks, with their 
urgent warnings against the policies of compromise and capitu- 
lation which were responsible for the deplorable conditions in 
the country and the Party. 

Those who give Indira Gandhi the credit— or the discredit — 
for her Government’s eventual decision to nationalise the banks 
and to abolish the privy purses forget that she acted, when she 
did, in response to the pressure worked up by the younger and 
truly Socialist-minded members within her own Congress 
Parliamentary Party. It was they who were vociferously 
demanding Socialist action including the nationalisation of 
Banks. 

Socialist Congressman, a journal of leftist Congress opinion 
and a spokesman for the radical Young Turks, admitted can- 
didly on the eve of the Republic Day 1969 : 

...the citizen naturally wants to know where stands the 
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promt* of ■** Constitution to create *a social order in 
which justice— social, economic ami political— shall inform 
nil institution* of national life.* Thecitircn knows that 
we are nowhere near it.... Once in power, the Congress 
failed to implement the programme* (of Social ist action). 
Tlie masses voted Congress in two General Flections, 
gate a warning in no unccttain term* in the third and 
floored it in the fourth . which nil meant that Congress 
must now transform itself into a genuine Socialist party 
true to it* socialist professions. 

In March. I96‘>, Chandra Shekhar, one of the Young Turk*, 
speaking in the Raj) a Sahha. accused the Finance Minister, 
Moratji Desai. of favouring certain firms with which his son, 
Kanti Dcsai (who was also h« private secretary, closely 
associated. 

Nest month, speaking from the providential chair of the 
National Convention of Congressmen for the Implementation 
of the 10-pomt Programme, Chandra Shekhar broadened the 
base of his criticism, and urged his Part) men to purge the 
Organisation of those who did not believe in its Socialist 
policies, and to initiate a dialogue with "all progressive forces 
whatever their political affiliations" to bring them together for 
the inevitable confrontation with the reactionary parties, and 
for the success of Socialist policies and programmes. Earlier, 
Vasantrao Pali! of the Maharashtra Congress had issued a 
similar call. This was to counter the proposal mooted earlier 
by S K. Palil for a coalition of Congressmen with like-minded 
parties by which he meant the Swatantra and the Jana Sangh. 

Matters were now coming to a crucial boiling point. At 
the Faridabad Session (April 196*>> Indira Gandhi decided to 
speak out plainly and bluntly, even though she was still reluctant 
to force the split which was becoming increasingly inevitable. 
The Congress now is at the cross-roads, she said, and must 
choose between the path which would lead it back to the people 
and the path which would lead it away from them. 

The second alternative of which she spoke was highlighted 
by the presidential address of Nijalingappa. lie favoured alli- 
ances with "other parties who believe in democracy"— meaning 
thereby the same Rightist parties that S.K. Patil called 
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like-minded. He had already indicated his partiality for these 
parties by blessing the coalitions with the Swatantra, the 
Jana Sangh and certain political-minded Rajas and Rajmatas. 

More significant, however, was his pronouncement on econo- 
mic policy, for he launched an aN-out attack on the Public 
Sector which gladdened the hearts of the votaries of private 
enterprise. He called for encouragement to the private sector 
and expressed satisfaction that Indian industrialists were getting 
an economic foot-hold in the more backward countries. At a 
time when the country and the Congress were agitated over the 
issue of the rising power of the monopolists, Nijalingappa went 
on record to say, “It is no use crying hoarse against mono- 
polistic tendencies." 

If there was one thing that finally convinced Tndira Gandhi 
that the two trends in the Congress could no longer be re- 
conciled, it was this speech of Nijalingappa, which echoed the 
views of the redoubtable Morarji Dcsai. One could not post- 
pone for long the parting of the ways. Dynamic action to im- 
plement the Congress pledges to introduce policies and pro- 
grammes of social justice was becoming imperative in view of 
the explosive discontent and restlessness of the people, aggravat- 
ed by their deteriorating economic condition. (“The people can’t 
wait any longer," Indira said about (his time). On the other 
hand, stalwarts of the Right Wing, who controlled the organis- 
ational structure of the CoDgress, seemed determined to resist 
any move to usher in even the elementary socialistic measures 
like nationalisation of the scheduled banks. Compromise, the 
traditional stance of the Congress which could neither move 
forward nor backward; was no longer possible. 

Indira Gandhi gave a clear indication of the way her mind 
Was working when, speaking in the Economic Sub-Committee 
of the Faridabad Session, she said that the concept of mixed 
economy had been deliberately accepted under certain condi- 
tions; it had now been found that it had resulted in the growth 
of monopolies and concentration of economic power and widen- 
ing of disparities. She agreed with those who held that the 
time had come for re-thinking on economic policy in its entirety 
including the issue of bank nationalisation. It is interesting in 
this connection that even in this speech she took a seemingly 
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conciliatory line, leaving it to the “Young Turks”, like 
K,D. Malaviya, Cbaranjit Yadav and Mohan Dharia, to 
declare that bank nationalisation was imperative, the only 
answer to the country’s economic ills, and a test of the 
Government’s concern for the common man. 

But she had said enough to warn the Right Wing that an 
invisible gauntlet had been thrown, and that the Congress was, 
indeed, once again at the crossroads. It had happened before, 
and at every critical moment of decision the moderates, the 
waveters, the weak-willed, the congenitally reactionary elements 
had walked out of the organisation. But the strong personalities 
of Gandhi and Nehru had managed a precarious national con- 
sensus in which the moderates and the Rightists had paid lip- 
service to the Socialist ideals, while using their organisational 
power and factional tactics to thwart their implementation. 
Indira Gandhi knew, and her opponents also knew, that a 
compromise was no longer possible, and that the Great Divide 
was inevitable. 

There had been steady devaluation of the prestige and 
authority of Congress president, so that by row the Party was 
headed by a provincial satrap, Nijalingappa, who was one of 
the minor members of the Syndicate of old-time Party bosses. 
Since several of the Syndicate members like Atulya 
Ghosh, S.K. Patil and Kamaraj had lost in the elections, a 
gloom had been cast over their prospects of holding on to 
power. So when S.K. Patil managed to reach the Lok Sabha 
by the back-door, winning a by-election, as Kamaraj had 
managed even earlier, there was short-lived exultation in the 
ranks of the Syndicate. Since Patil did not receive an invitation 
to join the Cabinet, he felt free to propound his old thesis of 
“like-minded” individuals and parties. He issued an ultimatum 
to the progressives (and, by implication, it was also addressed 
to the Prime Minister) to get out of the Party. As later events 
were to prove, a New Delhi political correspondent’s forecast 
was very much to the point : “Now, if there is any quitting of 
the Congress on the ground of disagreement on policies and 
programme, as Mr. Patil demanded in his declaration of war 
on his detractors, it looks as though he and other like-minded 
Congressmen will have to pack their ideological baggage 
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and depart.” 

Meanwhile, with President Zakir Hussain’s unfortunate 
death, there was the need to elect a successor. Vice-President 
Giri was an independent candidate — expecting a normal 
“promotion”, as had happened in the case of Dr. Zakir Hussain 
when Dr. Radhakrishnan retired. Before Indira Gandhi could 
make her choice, the Syndicate was in the field because they 
needed a man of their ideological affiliations in the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. Their choice fell upon N. Sanjiva Reddy, compara- 
tively young Party boss from Andhra who was the Speaker of 
the Lok Sabba. He was dropped from the Cabinet by Indira 
Gandhi. He harboured a resentment against her for his fall from 
grace. The Presidential election, in the Syndicate’s calculations, 
was tied up with the secret arrangements they had already 
made to replace Indira Gandhi by Morarji Desai. In both 
these eventualities they had been assured of more than tacit 
support from their "like-minded” friends in the Jana Sangh and 
the Swatantra Party. 

This is where the situation stood when the Congress stal- 
warts gathered for an A.I.C.C. meeting in Bangalore, Presi- 
dent Nijalingappa’s home-ground. Ironically enough, in the 
absence of the Prime Minister, the Working Committee meeting 
was held in the famous Glass House in the picturesque Lai 
Bagh. The main item on the agenda was to consider the over- 
all economic policy in the light of a well-argued case made out 
by some of the “Young Turks” among M.P.’s for radical steps 
to implement the promises and pledges given to (he people. The 
complacent Bosses, however, contemptuously set aside the note 
prepared by the five young M.P.’s and, taking advantage of the 
absence of Indira Gandhi, who was held up in Delhi due to an 
indisposition, they tried to side-track the issues by considering 
a non-committal, piously-worded draft resolution prepared by 
the General Secretary Sadiq Ah. The Syndicate Bosses were 
not interested in economic issues, they wanted to consolidate 
their position on the impending Presidential election. Someone 
suggested that the discussion be postopned till the arrival of 
the Prime Minister. 

Jt was then that Sadiq A)i toid them that the Prime Minis- 
ter, through Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed, had sent for their considera- 
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tion a note prepared by her after studying Sadiq Alt’s draft and 
the proposals of the young M.P.'s. She said that she had 
“jolted down a few stray thoughts in a hurry”— but the echo of 
these words would resound through the length and breadth ofthe 
country.To some of the sedate and elderly gentlemen in the Glass 
House this note, when read out to them, was a major provo- 
cation. The angriest of the whole lot was Morarji Desai who 
said that the Prime Minister had no business to place before 
the Committee the proposals like immediate bank nationalisa- 
tion, with which he, as Finance Minister, did not agree, and 
which he could not support. 1 Others cried out that Indira 
Gandhi's "stray thoughts”, if implemented, w ould surely lead 
to a Communist take-over. The battle-lines for crucial struggle 
for the body and soul of the Congress were formed. Now they 
knew that the little lady was quite serious about Socialism. 
Therefore, she must be controlled or eliminated. 

When she arrived on the scene, the Syndicate could muster 
only a few votes in the Working Committee, and the majority 
supported the resolution based on her proposals which, them- 
selves, were inspired by the note of the young M.P.’s. Faced 
by defeat on the economic issues, the Syndicate seemed to 
retreat, and in a hypocritical speech Morarji Desai moved the 
resolution, though it was clear even from his halting speech 
that he had no intention of implementing any of the proposals. 

The iron had entered the soul of the Syndicate, and they 
decided in secret councils to carry out their plan of getting 
their nominee installed in the President's House, and then to 
confront Indira Gandhi with the support of their "like-minded” 
friends. 

But they had underrated their adversary. Indira Gandhi 
had stolen their thunder by her “stray thoughts”. She had out- 
manoeuvred them, and put them on the defensive, before they 
could launch their offensive. Instead or lighting on the issue of 
personalities, she had chosen to raise the more important issue 
of "Socialism Now” because, she knew, the mass of the people 

1. Morarji Desai was reported to have said, “As long as I am 
Finance Minister, this cannot be implemented. If the Prime 
Minister wants to do it, she will have to get another Finance 
Minister.” 
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would be on her side. It was a shrewd political strategy, but 
also it was an act of statesmanship. It was a revolutionary 
step taken without violence, and without fanfare, and she had 
placed the responsibility for the inevitable split in the Congress 
Party squarely on the shoulders of her adversaries. 

The details of the Split are well-known. First came the 
dismissal of Morarji Desai as Finance Minister (he did not 
have the confidence of the Prime Minister that he would carry 
out agreed Socialist policies and programmes). As an earnest 
of the new policies, the fourteen leading banks were nationa- 
lised by a Presidential Ordinance, and a Bank Nationalisation 
Bill was presented to the Lok Sabha, and passed unanimously 
the same day; the Rightists, caught off guard, choosing to be 
absentees. Then came the “Free Vote” in the Presidential 
election that formalised the Split in the Congress, and the 
ultimate victory of V.V. Giri, the nominee of Indira Gandhi, 
which signified that, for the time being at least, the Rightist 
coup had failed. 

But what is not so well publicised is the popular upsurge 
that greeted the Banks take-over. It was as if the flood-gates _of 
the people’s enthusiasm were suddenly opened. No one was 
naive enough to imagine that the nationalisation of banks, by 
itself, could solve all the economic problems of the country. 
And yet it was a symbol of change, a hopeful portent of better 
things to come. The people knew that at last the Government, 
under Indira Gandhi, was serious about Socialism, and the 
removal of Morarji Desai reassured the people that the formi- 
dable road-blocks were being removed by a little lady with grit 
and guts. Throughout the week, processions of workers, white- 
collar employees, scooter-drivers, rickshaw-pullers, artisans and 
students, continued to march to the Prime Minister's residence 
to reassure her of their support in the struggle for Socialism. I 
think all her hesitations, all her wavering, all her balancing of 
the pros and cons, were swept off by those demonstrations of 
the popular mood, and of the people’s will. By one act of 
courage, Indira Gandhi had enthused and inspired the people, 
filled them with hope, and in their turn the people had inspired 
/niir'ra with their love and their faith. 

I went to Delhi during those heady days and saw proces- 
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sions of students, journalists, clerks, taxi-drivers, scooter- 
drivers, tongawallas, hawkers, artisans, labourers, building 
workers, textile operatives, and peasants from the near-by 
villages, converging on the roundabout near the Prime Minis- 
ter’s House. They came with flags flying, and banners held 
high, singing and beating drums, raising slogans that rent the 
sky. 

They squatted on the lawn in the roundabout in disciplined 
ranks — and they craned their necks to see their Prime Minister 
in khadi sari and chappaU walking out of her house (It Was not 
a palatial residence, the people duly noted) and coming straight 
to meet them, her people. 

And as she sat amidst them, talking to them about the little 
step towards their goal and of its great significance for her, and 
for them, talking to them, not talking down to them, not in a 
demagogue’s rhetoric phrases, but in simple Hindi words, words 
that every one could understand, I knew then that the charisma 
of Indira Gandhi was the light of faith and hope that she 
had kindled in the eyes and the hearts of the people with one 
imaginative, dramatic, dynamic little step. She had listened and 
responded, to the urgent, pleading, angry, demanding voice of 
the people, and now they were listening to her, to what more 
she could and would do for them, and what she expected them 
to do for her, and for themselves 1 
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In The Centre Of The Stage 

The good of man must be the end of the science of 
P 0,l “ cs • —ARISTOTLE 


The difference between a politician and a 

is that a politician thinks of the next election and 

a statesman of the next generation. 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 


The forward movement of the 

transformation which had been blocke y nt lrag i. C 0' 

mises for too long was at last restored. . the exc hange 

mic drama played out in the Congress organi • 

of bitter and angry letters the Const.mt.ona, 

charade of unity moves, the t®“* e “ tia . . indistinguishable 

foreign policy by Congress Rig ' v Sangh, the Requisi- 
fromthe “like-minded" Swatantra and Jana ^Sang 
tion and the Dismissals, all these wo ^ ^ lhey w ere 
meaningless, but for the very signi lansation which, 

signs and symbols of that very ‘deolog.cal po^o ^ 
so many had hoped, could be avoided but wmc 
become inevitable. , , . t,; c , 0 rical drama 

At the centre of the stage, where this 
was being played out, sat a frail, * •“» « | t .^ n ded, daughter 
young-old lady — a dutiful yet independent min 



treading the "Miles to Go” to reach the destination which her 
father had set before her, a leader of her people who had at 
last listened to the inner voice of the people’s aspirations, even 
as her childhood heroine Joan of Arc once listened to * the 
voices” of God 1 

What did she think about it all and about herself, about the 
ideological legacy of her father, and the multiplicity of prob- 
lems that had fallen on her slender shoulders immediately after 
the split in the Party ? Would she win through ? Or would 
she lose 1 For those arraigned against her were stalwarts of 
the political game. What gave her confidence and strength ? 
For that it was necessary to peep into the mind of Indira 
Gandhi and to see how it responded to the crucial challenge of 
that moment in her political career, and in her country s 
history. That was the main objective of my journey to New 
Delhi in November 1969. 


It was an emotional moment for me, because the room in the 
South Block of the Secretariat was the same where 1 had so 
many interviews with Jawaharlal Nehru. But, I noted, the 
position of the table had been changed so that Indira Gandhi 
sat in front of an open window directly facing a portrait of her 
father on the wall. 

I noticed the orange border on the chocolate-coloured hand- 
loom sari, the black beads, a little more grey in her hair, and 
the dark rings round her sparkling eyes. A personal friend of 
the Prime Minister had already warned me of the signs of 
strain, sleeplessness and tension I would find on the familiar, 
handsome face, for in those hectic, excitement-packed days she 
did not get more than two or three hours of sleep. 

And yet as she rose to greet me with a smile, there was the 
look of her father on her face — the same aquiline nose, the 
same determined chin, the same set of healthy teeth, the same 
brooding compassion in her eyes. 

I had come to probe the depths of the Prime Minister’s mind, 
and so 1 chose to open my interview, which developed into a 
dialogue and a discussion, with a philosophical, rather, than a 
political question. 



“Are you an optimist?” 1 asktd and reminded her of the 
poverty, the ignorance, the fanaticism, the incidence of violence, 
the communal riots that have become so much a part 0 * e 
Indian scene that, even after 22 years of freedom, we tended 
to take them for granted, "Are you not depressed, disheartened 
and defeated by all this T* t , r 

“I am a very practical person,” she replied, I oo ' a 
from the point of view of what can be done. To e 
does not help. It takes away from your ability to 0 1 

Therefore, I am an optimist.” . 

Then she added something which had the convic ion 
faith of her father. “Also, lam an optimist because I have 
infinite faith in the people of India and in their ca P^' 
overcome all these many difficulties and problems, 
been no country, and no period of history, where peop 
not faced problems. But after all, the pro ems ar . ’ 

solved, and that period passes. This is a process of life, 
would be no progress but for the challenge of P r ° * ‘ d 

I remineded her that the problems— specially p 

ignorance— were acuter in India than anywhere e se. 

She agreed that it was so. “Poverty is something that oser 
shadows our lives. It darkens everything t ia PP w :u 
I have no doubt that %ve shall overcome pover y an 
go, though it will be a long, slow, dull laborious pr^ess. We 
should not expect to achieve it m a sudden or r 

“What about ignorance, superstition ? We have a lot or it. 

""•I— and superstition,” she replied 

“ ^pISo „ If S R. * f " e 

would go farther ahead with the re ™ ,a of y povc „y and 

“But how do we try to remove it . „ 

ignorance through education is a slow process. vef; lhc 

The Prime Minister agreed ««*“**. on)y con cerned 
education which we have today seems concern itself 

with imparting information. Education should conce 

with changing the attitude of the mind. *hich were 

I shifted the conversation to the po Jn thc m ind of 

then uppermost in the minds of the pcop 
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the Prime Minister. _ (t 

“In view of the steady deterioration in Congress affairs’ 
and I mentioned the scaling down of ideological commitments, 
and of socialist objectives, the scramble for power, the opportu- 
nist defections, and the virtual split in the organisation, among 
other symptoms, and then asked — "do you still think that the 
Congress can be rejuvenated and revived to play a positive 
role in national politics T* 

She was prepared for this question and replied without 
hesitation. "Obviously I feel that the Congress can be re- 
juvenated. It can be done by clarifying the issues through a 
wide-ranging debate, both within the party and outside. This is 
our aim in calling an early meeting of the A.l.C.C. ‘But, un- 
fortunately, some people are trying to give it a colouring as if 
it was a factional, or a personal, fight for power. Nor is it a 
question of my being there or not there. 

“The Congress can be rejuvenated only if it goes back to 
the people, where it started really. Any political party must 
be on the move constantly. It simply cannot stay where it is. 
You have to be dynamic, vital, as a party and not only as 
individuals. And vital at every level— region, state, district, 
taluka, town or tiiohalla." 

With Chandra Shekhar’s call for a United Front of nil 
Progressives in mind, I asked, “Can’t your appeal be wider to 
embrace other progressive parties, and those who do not belong 
to any party, in the process or social transformation which was 
the original objective of the Congress ?” 

She said that those "who subscribe to our programmes and 
our methods since we are committed to democratic socialism 
are welcome to work with us.” 

I countered, “If they fully shared your beliefs, they become 
a part of the Congress. Even otherwise, can’t there be co- 
operation among like-minded parties ? Can’t they be involved 
in the wide-ranging debate in the country, and in the implement- 
ation of this programme of social transformation ? I am sure 
many non-Congressmen, and non-Party men, share your 
objectives.’’ 

She referred to her sitting round a table with representatives 
of other parties to think about problems of national integration. 
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“If we do not have the cooperation of political leaders and 

intellectuals, it is impossible to bring about such integration. 
I do not want to shirk Governmental responsibility and duty 

Ilut it is not really possible to be effective unless you can get 

full public help. Like this, there are many more areas m 

which we should try to secure the cooperation of other parties 

and individuals who broadly agree with our objectives. 

One of my longest questions was deliberately phrased to 
provoke her and to get some iire-works : „ 
saving that you are no more a Socialist than they arc, and that 
Zk Nationalisation was only a tactical move to gam pope a- 
4 . „ and to gain control ol the Congress 

rity among t • f . , contention, they adduce the 

orgamsatton. In ^ '“‘"ji, „ p „ ith any other Socialist 
fact that , of implementing the 10-point 

measures, not even to t he ^ extM I P ^ ^ 

economic i programme ^passed Ij ° u , wha , | ed ,o Bank 

you clarify the post i gr steps do you pro pose to take 

Nationalisation, an principled differences 

along the same path ? W a ^ They claim to be 

Congress, dre 

' hey »: Indira Gandhi 

politician to fall into a journalist strap 

level of her opponents. . W1 „ have to be left to the 

“I think tbena historians. In a democratic 

people and, ultimate y, individuals can be made 

society the Ltd debate so that the people 

“» y se b = y who Pr Ss for what, no. merely in theory, or by pro- 

fession, but also P r “‘‘"' h , b0 , h ,he parly and the Govern- 
“My feeling ’f sb "°® of immobility. In the Faridabad 

ment had entere . ? two contrasting points of view were 

and Banglore sessions, i ^ 

brought to the surface...- _ ^ ^ Presi< jemial address of 

I hastened represen t one of the two contras- 

Mr. Nijalmgappa f fanu 

ting view-points 2” that she had said as much in 

The Prime Minisw* v 
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her letter, and to many other people. In fact she said so in her 
speech at that very session. 

As for the Bank Nationalisation, she said, it was “under- 
taken as an earnest effort to save the Party from creeping 
paralysis. The response which it generated and the consequences 
which show that the wider social, economic and political 
measures which I have in mind did produce, and can produce, 
a tremendous response from the mass of the people. 

“You have asked about other Socialist measures. AH 
these measures are extremely complex and serious. But," she 
added, with a new fire of resolution and determination in her 
eyes, “come what may, we shall not falter in implementing 
these programmes.” 

“Any political party,” she said, “must be alive and respond 
to the needs and aspirations of the people. And, therefore, I 
go back to the old point that renewal and change are the only 
constants of life. We have to respond to them, and the future 
will judge who stood for change and who stood for the rituals 
or the technicalities and legalities of the situation.” 

“You mean our good friends, the members of the Syndicate 
who are so engrossed in legalities and technicalities ?” 

“I do not really like these labels like the ‘Syndicate’. That 
is why 1 scrupulously avoid using them.” 

1 persisted, “Whether I say ‘Syndicate’, or say Messrs 
Nijalingappa, Morarji, Patil etc., the point is, what are the 
differences of principle which have arisen between the two 
groups ? I would like to highlight this point before the public 
so that they can judge for themselves whether it is factional 
fight or ideological.” 

“Of course,” she replied, “it was all highlighted by the 
issue of Bank Nationalisation. Morarjibhai will contradict it 
if anyone says he was against Bank Nationalisation. But bis 
earlier statements were made in the full Working Committee 
meetings....” 

I had met Mr. Jagjivan Ram a little while earlier, and I 
said that he had told me that Morarji Desai had repeatedly ex- 
pressed his opposition to Bank Nationalisation in the Cabinet. 

“Why bring in the Cabinet 7” The Prime Minister would 
not be caught off her guard. ‘‘I must not discuss what happen- 
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ed in the Cabinet. But Morarjibhai’s thinking is well known. 
Before his resignation was accepted he told me ‘I am a far 
bigger Socialist than you are, because I have given away all 
my money.* But being a Socialist does not mean that you 
yourself have or do not have some things. I may tell you that 
it has been suggested to me by many people earlier that I should 
create a trust and avoid tax. (“Like Morarji ?' 1 thought— 
KAA) It is simply not right. Why should I avoid 
Government Tax ? Many people have written to me, and the 
Congress President also told me, that I should have told 
Morarji to implement Bank Nationalisation, and if he did to* 
do so, then I should have asked him to leave the Governmttl. 
But the question was that of the way of his thinking, not just 
in one matter but in many matters.” 

Then she added, "Apart from basic differences on policies, 
there were also differences about the method of working " ^ 

“Such as ?’’ I enquired. 


She catalogued these objectionable methods of work “r 
the Congress, there has been a certain amount of Bossis* j 
has a certain amount of bogus membership j t v as m ‘ , 
peculiar ways of functioning which are not democratic JviT 
Moreover, we have a few people who think thu 

Congress. My quarrel is with this co nctpt „ 

let the people judge, and decide l” ’ 1 ™ am ‘ My, 


I told her that not only in the Congress awl • 
all over the world, there is a lot of confinls,!” , ’ lc > 

“Socialism” means and asked, “What do . 

Socialism 7 Do you mean Scicnlilic cJLi- , °", IM » Jr 
other kind of Socialism? Do you agree 'v 
definition of a Socialist order as ‘a classics * ■ ^ 0Ur 
economic justice and opportunity f 0r m !° Cie | y *4ts5» 
on a planned basis.... Everything thar 
have to be removed, gently if po sVlb] 

And there seems to be little doubt ih,t’ ^ to-* 
necessary.’” atc °tfcioa*j A , 

She replied that, so far at the 

,1, 

“Then,” 1 asked, “you do fceW .. ' 

to be removed forcibly if nectary 





“Yes — I do, if forcibly means the use of Constitutional 
f ° r “Then don’t you flunk these road-blocks in the path of 
. “«e f ays the -ted 
interests Not only the vested interests of Big Business . 
Si the conservatism and inertia of the poor could also 

*” Whet" I asked her about the relationship between the Party 

and the Government, she said, “I do agree with you that fte 
Government should function with organisational support, w 
are told the organisation has supported Bank Nations I 
whole-heartedly. But I will ask one question. What has fte 
Patty done about it? In how many places, and “ 
manner, have they taken it to the people to eaplam «hat 1 
means, how it was a party programme, and where i it can • 
But actually none of it was done. If this bad been , 
was not the Government hut the Party which would have game 

m °Then W s"e referred to the Party's role in creating 
harmony. “This can be done through a thorough educatioril 
process among the people. The Parly can take up this eduction 
of public opinion. Has it been done ?” She had Just come 
from the Coagtess Parliamentary Party Eaecutive meeting, ano 
obviously referring to the heated debate she said, Here yo 
have division of opinion even on foreign policy.” 

“If I may say so,” I got a chance to say, “the attacK 
really on your secular policy.” 

“Yes, now a new theory has arisen that by talking a 
minorities, the Government creates or provokes riots 1 T is is 
a most extraordinary statement. To such persons I shall say . 
Why don’t you come out in the open and say you do no 
approve of the basic Congress policies ” 

“But,” she added, “whenever we pass a resolution, y 
support it in the open....” 

“And oppose it in private ?” 1 commented. Why 
you identify and expose these people within your party w o 
attack your fundamental policies of Socialism, Secularism an 
Non-alignment ?” 
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Her reply was significant and had the ring of finality. 
“They have been identified.” 

And I understood her to mean that recent events had served 
not only to identify them, but to expose them in • their true 
colours, before the court of public opinion. ..... 

We had been talking for an hour and a half— originally, I 
had been given thirty minutes. At last the Prime Minister 
looked at her watch, and said with a smile. ^ 

“And now, Mr. Abbas, I must throw you out. 

And suddenly I remembered that those were exactly the last 
words her father had spoken to roe at the conclusion or my 

interview with him in that very room. 

When this interview took place (^^LColtsthad 
there was only one Congress but Tur „ ch olh „ 

split into two .rteconc, table which we „ 

only through statements and co give , hc . other 

always issued at some P nex t monlin g' s newspapers, 
patty no time to reply to tt in ,, started collecting 

The supporters of Indira Oandhi ^ J Ily 

session of the 

signatures on a Requisition u g fc P;ts jdeut instead of 
A.I.C.C. which might .«•«' a caM to be called the 
Nijalingappa.' So Indira s r * and allies were called 
Requisitionists, while the »y ? whcn the Rcquisitionists 
Organisation Congress, unt ‘ h^h j n the requisitioned 

proved their numerical sup it was called Ruling 

A.I.C.C. and in Parliament an 

Congress or Congress (R)- bQth sit j es — Kamaraj f orced 
Sniping went on fr0 ™ llnadu Congress, and ? ater 
Subramaniam out ot tne £leXt to drop him f rom 

Nijalingappa used this as p a y-hruddin Ali Ahmed 

the Working Committee ■ ai £ by getting rid 0 f , ' 

Indira Gandhi P runed ““way Minister, R* m Subhag SiDgb 


“6 ; . her cabinet vy some 

Gandhi P run , ed Minister, Ram Subhag S i Dgh 

Ministers including the K Nijalingapp 2 agreed | 0 j, 
Two days after my vegetarian dishes, du]v 


Two days after my in !* rV1 **’ the vegetarian dishes, du) ’ 
lunch at Mrs. Gaodhi’s pla« 'H' 

„ a ,«uf=d « ° U ' ° r 1 '“"A I , 

1. Eventually they had 

membership of VO® members- 


l, C.C. 



publicised, — - been 

Lied/’ And. a* a consequent j op No ^SaU , tep> „f 
took the unprecedented. an d "f * aad directing the 
expelling Indira Gandhi ro a „ lca der, while he 

Congress Parliamentary Party enjoyed the support 

knew all along that the " M? . wh0 categorically 

or a big majority among the Congress W . m4 has 

stated that “the action taken by J ' demonstrations 

no validity." Also there w P . .. , de prime Minister's 

when people, in theirthousands.n.a chedlot P , kd 

House to express the popular res ntmnj^^ ^ fou „ d 
expulsion order, Indira met the ''crucifixion” she 

her cheerful, smiling and confident, despite me 

ta « ro mt 'day, .nd„a Gandhi addressed a movingly 
worded “Utter to Congressmen ” Co mmittee. 

, ever, in onr 

changls ale taking place in the minds and hearts of onr people. 
There are new trends of thought. There are n P . n< .: on$ . 
And there arc new tensions apart from other o er 
Political consciousness has matured and dcepenc a 

She frankly anal) sed the malaise of the Party. J ^ 
tendency to be influenced by the forces of reaction, 
and vested ,„,e,ests...f,ankl, (the Congress ,) « to 
commands in full the loyalty and emotions ot the nati ^ 
the past. It must recognise that it cannot dischaj 5 ;on 
of leadership unless it redefines its position sharply 
to the competing points of view in the country “ n . if 
serve as an effective instrument of the national purpose wv 
it revitalizes its membership and its methods of fu ° ctl0 ” ,ng ' 

On November 19 Indira Gandhi became 52 • 

There was a touching demonstration of the common P c P . 

affection and esteem, as thousands of people, men, womc ’ 
school children, came to offer birthday greetings to 
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Gandhi. They expressed their sentiments with flowers and 
with songs. But it was more than a mere sentimental, or 
conventional, gesture—there were militant undertones of a 
people awakened, who recognised that, at last, and again since 
Jawaharlal Nehru, a leader had arisen who was committed to 
the cause of the common people. It revived the memories of 
the old days of Gandhi and Nehru, when the people were not 
alienated from their leaders. 

That week is still remembered as a week of demonstrations — 
and sometimes counter-demonstrations — in New Delhi. The 
Jana Sangh tried to make political capital out of the situation 
by taking out a procession demanding the Prime Minister’s re* 
signation. But much more impressive was a youth demonstra- 
tion when 15,000 young militants marched on Parliament, with 
flags and banners, demanding a solution to the unemployment 
problem. These demonstrators carried (and later burnt) effigies 
of the Swatantra, Jana SaDgh and Syndicate leaders, with such 
slogans scrawled in bold big letters across them : syndicate— 
ENEMY OF PEOPLE and YOUTH FIGHT AND DEFEAT SYNDICATE. 

This upsurge of conscious and militant youth must have 
roused the spirit of Indira Gandhi, but she had cause to reflect 
on the vagaries of the popular mood when another mammoth 
demonstration engulfed the Parliament House, and she learnt 
that it was the Haryana people agitating for the merger of 
Chandigarh with their state. The people, evidently, still had 
to learn what issues were worth agitating about 1 

But the real birthday gift came next week when the requisi- 
tioned meeting of the A.I.C.C. was held on November 22 and 
23, and overwhelmingly endorsed the stand of Indira Gandhi, 
expressing full faith in her dynamic leadership, and her pro- 
gressive policies. It was a unique and historic gathering of 
Congressmen from every corner of the country. Despite the 
fact that at least some members, out of their loyalty to the 
Syndicate, refused to respond to the Requisition, it was attended 
by a record number of 441 out of a total of 709 members, 
while no other meeting of the A.I.C.C. in many years had been 
attended by more than 50 percent of its members. The signi- 
ficance of this large turn-out lay in the fact that the Bosses had 
failed to hold back the enthusiastic participation of the mem- 
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bers, despite all efforts and manoeuvres to declare the session 
“illegal”, to threaten the participants with dire consequences 
and to put all kinds of pressures by some Pradesh Committees 
(e.g. in Tamil Nadu, Mysore and Gujarat) to discourage their 
members from coming to Delhi. A touching demonstration of 
the common people’s faith in the “New Congress” was the 
decision of the Shoe Shine Boys Union to offer free shoe-shine 
to A.l.C.C. members. There was a sense of dynamism and ur- 
gency about this A.l.C.C. session which bad been Jacking in 
the Congress of late. Subramaniam presided over the session 
but it was Indira Gandhi who dominated the proceedings, and 
her declaration of independence from the stranglehold of the 
Old Bosses of the Syndicate was greeted with thunderous 
applause. 

It was not really a Split, it was shedding of a part of the 
leadership which had become irrelevant, and held back the 
Organization from fulfilling its role of creating a Socialistic 
Pattern of Society for the people of India. 

Despite the wails and lamentations of the old and tired 
politicians who saw the heavens falling to proclaim the end of 
the AVorld, it was not for the first time that the Congress, under 
the compulsions of history, had shed the out-dated ideology, 
policies and programmes of an older leadership. It had happen- 
ed when the Moderates and Liberals had been driven out of the 
Congress when Mahatma Gandhi, with his dynamic slogan of 
Non-Violent Non-Co-Operation, had appeared on the scene. 
It had happened again when Jawaharlal Nehru presided over 
the Lahore Congress and uttered the dreaded word : Socialism. 
Like his daughter many years later, he too had been reprimand- 
ed by seven of the senior stalwarts— including Sardar Patel, 
C. Rajagopalachari and J.B. Kripalani — who complained against 
Nehru : “There is a regular and continuous campaign against 
us treating us as persons whose time is over, who represent 
and stand for ideas that are worn out and that have no present 
value, who are only obstructing the progress of the country and 
who deserve to be cast out of the position which they un- 
desevedly hold.” 

This was written in 1936, but there could not be a more 
fitting epitaph to commemorate the exit of the Bosses from the 
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rejuvenated and revitalized Congress. 

At the Faridabad Session of the Congress (the same ses- 
sion where the two divergent points of view of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi and President of the Congress Nijalingappa 
became apparent) there was a dramatic conflagration, when the 
Congress Pandal was set ablaze by a short-circuit in the air- 
conditioning plant installed for the convenience and comfort of 
the Congress Ministers and leaders. According to one news agen- 
cy, "The dais, which could hold the biggest show on earth, was 
burnt within a few minutes... the first things to be burnt down 
were the mattresses, the giant-sized cow-pillows, carpets, and 
costly electric fittings.” 

The conflagration — how it started, what it destroyed — was 
symbolic and prophetic. And it did not take more than seven 
months for the prophecy to come true. 

When Indira Gandhi went to Parliament, a small but signi- 
ficant chunk of her Party members had defected to the 
Opposition benches. She must have felt saddened by the 
inevitable that had happened. But she must have also felt freer 
and stronger. She knew of the difficulties ahead, of the many 
problems unsolved— to mention only two, there was the 
separatist agitation in Telangana, and communal riots (of all 
places), in Ahmedabad where Gandhiji had Jived for so many 
years ! —and, specially, the crushing burden of poverty that 
lay like a curse on the land. But at least now she would be 
free to tackle these problems. She was unshackled at last. Or 
was she ? 



was to fun the whole country, after the death of Jawaharlal 
Nehru, 

The next morning, at the breakfast table, I enquired of 
Indira Gandhi if the Prime Minister’s enquiry about cereals and 
eggs was a joke, and she replied, “No, it is no joke to run the 
house of a hospitable and large-hearted man like my father on 
the fixed salary that he gets !” Then she told me that quite 
often the salary is not enough to pay the grocer’s and other 
monthly bills, and at the end of the year there is a substantial 
amount owing to different creditors, and that is paid only out 
of the yearly royalties that he received from the foreign 
publishers of his books. 

Indira Gandhi, as a house-wife, already knew about “deficit 
financing” of kitchen expenses from the days she was running 
the modest household of her husband, Feroze Gandhi, who 
was then getting only a three-figure salary from The National 
Herald, but shared some of the generous impulses of his father- 
in-law. 

But now, as Finance Minister (a portfolio that she took 
over from Morarji Desai) she had to run a kitchen, as large as 
the whole country, and provide bread and a bowl of ride (if not 
cereals and eggs) to a family of five hundred million people ! 

Indira Gandhi heralded her Finance Ministership with the 
dynamic and historic decision to nationalise the leading banks 
by a presidential decree. It was a socially significant step that 
would have made the term of office of any other Finance 
Minister memorable but Morarji Desai, well-known apologist 
and defender of privilege and profit, was not destined to have 
the honour. 

While announcing the decision in Parliament on July 19 
(it had already been broadcast to the nation two days earlier) 
she said : “The government believes that public ownership of 
the major banks, for which there has been widespread public 
support, will help in the most effective mobilisation and 
deployment of national resources so that our objectives can be 
realized with a greater degree of assurance.” 

She took this bold step, on her own initiative, despite 
opposition and discouragement from Finance Ministry officials 
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and the Reserve Bank governor. She did it after consultation 
with select officials sympathetic to her views, and a special 
room was alloted to them where they worked, on drafting the 
Ordinance which was to announce the banks take over. The 
whole operation was earned out so swiftly and secretly that 
on Saturday, a senior Cabinet Minister was heard saying 
tauntingly, “Three days have passed since the Prime Minister 
took over Finance, but there is no nationalisation so far.” 
Within an hour he was called to an emergency meeting of the 
Cabinet, where the Prime Minister secured the unanimous 
approval of all her colleagues for The Banking Companies 
(Acquisition and Transfer of Undertakings) Ordinance, 1969. 
Now that Morarjt had gone, even the waverers and secret 
scoffers of the idea of bank-nationalization, joined the chorus 
of congratulations for the Prime Minister’s bold step in issuing 
this Ordinance. 

That night, as she announced it on the Radio, the Syndicate 
stalwarts were taken by surprise and confusion, but the mass 
of the people were over-joyed. It was the most popular 
ordinance ever issued — or, perhaps, the only popular ordinance 
that evoked the unqualified approval and support of the 
common people. 

Thus by one stroke of the President’s pen, Indira Gandhi 
fired the imagination of the entire people, proved her bona fidcs 
about fulfilling the long-standing promises and election pledges 
of the Congress, gained the confidence of the genuine leftists, 
the impatient youth and the progressive intellectuals, and at 
the same time confounded her opponents, critics and detractors, 
virtually pulling the carpet from under their feet. It was one 
of those acts which are practical as well as idealistic; which are 
good strategy as well as good tactics. And the unexpected 
quickness with which it was accomplished— and the suspenseful 
manner in which it was sprung on friends and foes alike— 
spoke of imaginative and skilful sense of timing which is as 
useful in politics as in music and dancing. 

Having nationalised fourteen leading Banks— the biggest 
(Central Bank) with deposits of 433 crores, and the smallest 
(Bank of Maharashtra) with 73 crores— she struck a Mow at 
the Big Business houses which bad monopolised the capital 
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reserves and resources of these banks for their own acquisitive 
purposes. For instance, Tatas controlled Central Bank of 
India ; Birlas, United Commercial Bank ; Dalmia-Jains, Punjab 
National Bank ; and several of the Gujerati big business houses 
collectively controlled the Dena Bank. Even the Reserve Bank 
had admitted that the enormous concentration of economic 
power in the hands of a family or group having a controlling 
interest in a bank is often exercised in undesirable ways, in- 
jurious to the public interest. 

An economic survey of 20 leading banks showed that a 
total of 188 persons served as Directors on the boards of these 
20 banks. These 188 bank directors, between them, held 
1452 directorships of other companies, and the total number of 
companies under them was U 00. It was not surprising that 
this class of people, mostly respresented by the Swatantra 
Party, were not happy with Indira Gandhi and with bank 
nationalisation The large funds that they had used to acquire 
private profit and privilege were now to be used for the public 
good— to finance the rural sector of the economy, to assist the 
small entrepreneur, to lend money to farmers for the purchase 
of tractors and to taxi-drivers for the purchase of vehicles. 

There was another significant aspect of the bank nationalis- 
ation which was pointed out by the Economic Specialist of a 
leftist Delhi weekly 1 : 

The private commercial banks have helped the growth of 
black money. Bogus accounts have been operated in a 
number of banks. Not only this. By over and under- 
invoicing through the banks, the country has been utilised 
for the bogus and fraudulent business transactions and 
purchase of benami shares. The nationalisation of major 
banks will go a long way to check them. 

In 1948, the Reserve Bank of India was established and 
in 1955 Imperial Bank of India was converted into the State 
Bank of India which, thanks to a far-sighted economic vision 
that had spread into the countryside, into small towns and 
even some villages. Then the Life Insurance business was 

t. Mainstream, New Delhi. July 28, 1969. 
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taken over. The nationalisation of the fourteen scheduled 
banks was thus an inevitable follow-up measure, but the 
sympathisers of Big Business had managed to postpone it from 
year to year — till Indira Gandhi decided to act. 

Bank nationalisation was a significant step forward in the 
direction of using the economic resources of the country for 
people’s welfare, instead of allowing them to be controlled and 
exploited in the interests of Big Business. But land reform 
was the core of an over-aU economic policy designed to radi- 
cally transform the mass of Indians living in the villages. Un- 
fortunately for Indira— and for India — this was in the domain 
of the state legislatures and state governments. The Centre 
could only lay down the broad policy, urging and pressurising 
the states to usher in the agreed land reforms speedily and 
seriously. The state Chief Ministers, several of them represent- 
ing interests of Kulaks or the rich and influential farmers able 
to take advantage or tractor-farming and chemical fertilizers, 
had been dragging their feet for years and years, while 
Congress went through the yearly ritual of passing resolutions 
repeatedly emphasizing the urgency of introducing the full 
measure of land reforms. 

Soon after taking over the Finance portfolio, Indira Gandhi 
called the Congress Chief Ministers to New Delhi and urged 
them to complete the land reforms in their respective states, to 
give land to the landless, to place ceilings on land holdings, 
and to extend the benefits of the Green Revolution which had 
so far eluded the vast mass of the rural poor. On the contrary, 
it had resulted in widening the disparities between the rich 
farmers and the landless labourer or the small farmer with his 
ridiculously small holding, which was not economically viable 
in this age of expensive mechanized farming. 

The Chief Ministers made solemn but hypocritical promises 
which they had no intention of fulfilling. Either they were 
Kulaks themselves, and land reforms would seriously and 
adversely affect their class interests, or they depended upon 
the rich farmers Tor their voles and for donations to their 
election funds. Four years later, despite the fact that most of 
the State governments are now headed by persons who call 
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themselves strong supporters of Indira Gandhi, their attitude 
to land reforms is as equivocal and half-hearted as ever 

The Congress session that was held in Bombay under the 
presidentship of Jagjtvan Ram, gave an opportunity to Indira 
Gandhi to get her message across to the grass-roots Co"Bre ss 
men. Once again they were asked to vote for the oft-d bated 
10 -point economic programme, which they did duti V 
ritualistically. But some of these points were select'd for 
immediate implementation-including the nationalisation of 
import and export trade, a ceiling on urban property, ending of 
monopolies, and land reforms to be completed on an urgent 
priority basis. Defending the Mixed Economy m an mterv ew 
given during the Congress session in Bombay, the Prime 
Minister stated somewhat apologetically that ‘In India it would 
be difficult to change entirely and suddenly what we have been 
. a tn i e the concept of a mixed economy. But 
C ^ roi H fined the respective functions of the two Sectors-the 
Privatf Sector to make money profits while the Public 
Sector aimed at Z o“n iympathies- 

of the Public Sector. 

■ n , lt iin C d her— and her Government’s 
Indira Gandhionceag ^ while presenting her first 

—economic objectives m r 1970. ..j, , s neC essary 

Budget to Parliament on ^ „ which ’ r[CO „eile imperatives or 
to devise pejltctcs. ^'^iptcing of the needy and the 

growth with conce ^ dev i s e d which, while providing 

poor. Measures h productive forces. Any sever- 

welfare, also add “°£ e £ tvreen the needs of growth and of dis- 
ance of the . v,tal . ^ .^ce 'Agnation or instability” 
tributive justice wi P hope d that, having accomplished her 

ThcMenofMo y n P! onalisalion lhc p rime MinIs . 
political purposes w wOU , d al|ow t he Secretaries and 

ter-cum-Finance ... isUy to prepare a budget f or her 

experts of the *“““£?£* make a gesture of providing 
along the usual lm without undermining the basis of 

thc'cconomy^ was *“rP° !td >“ be '»» contpli. 
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cated a job for her. 

The budget did not set the Gatiga or the near-by Jamuna on 
fire, ft had no spectacular Socialistic measures Jike the nationa- 
lisation of banks and, in a sense, provided an anti-climax. 
Evidently, the Prime Minister was not yet feeling too sure of 
her Party position m Parliament. With the loss of fiflyfive 
members who went with the Syndicate, her precarious majority 
had been reduced to a minority. She had to depend upon the 
votes of some other Parties to sustain her- legislative strength 
which is an arrangement not conducive to bold Budgetary 
adventures. 

Yet, viewed objectively, though it may have disappointed 
some, but it was not a conventional budget. Its approach, or 
objective, outlined in the Prime Minister's opening words, was 
refreshingly different — an approach which was in keeping with 
her image os a forward-looking Finance Minister whose 
conscience was not mortgaged to Big Business. As Link news- 
magazine summed it up, “Neither flashy nor flamboyant, it was 
a concise statement of the modest purpose, to stimulate produc- 
tion and investment and, at the same time, make a beginning to 
solve the urgent problems of the needy and the poor.” For 
once a Finance Minister disregarded the view of many of her 
predecessors that economic growth is retarded by schemes to 
provide social welfare She emphasized the “vital link between 
the needs of growth and of distributive justice.” 

It was in the positive sphere of expenditure on social welfare 
schemes, however, that the new Finance Minister showed the 
boldness of her imagination and her compassionate concern for 
the common man. {Here, evidently, she was not inhibited by 
the antipathy of some of her Party colleagues who apparently 
prevented her from more effectively squeezing the monopolies 
and the corporate sector for mobilisation of taxes). Within the 
limitations of obviously restricted resources, she formulated 
several specific, imaginative and practical schemes to promote 
research on dry farming techniques, to undertake rural works 
programme m areas where famines were liable to recur, to setup 
an Urban Development Corporation to take up slum clearance 
and construction of housing colonies for the homeless and the 
indigent, to organise water supply in areas chronically prone to 



drought conditions; to provide a minimum pension of Rs. 40 
per month to retired Government employees; to create a special 
fund to give family pensions to industrial workers as well as a 
lump sum payment to their dependants in the event of death; to 
make up the deficiencies m the nutritional requirements of 
under-privileged children, specially in the tribal and slum areas. 
Even with the promise that she would like to extend these 
programmes provided more resources became available, all 
these schemes, worth-while as they were, hardly touched the 
fringe of the stupendous problem of poverty and deprivation. 

In one of Thomas Hardy’s novels, a child, one of a dozen, 
kills his brothers and sisters and then commits suicide, leaving 
behind a note scrawled in a childish hand-writing and childish 
spelling ; “Bekos we wer too menny.” Because we were too 
many ! That was also the summmg-up of the problem that 
confronted the housewife who had to provide a square meal to 
each of the millions of children of all ages left in her charge. 
Her larder was half-empty, the kitchen was not equipped to 
provide so many meals, while the hungry millions clamoured 
for food— as for the other necessities of life. 

But it was characteristic of Indira GaDdhi not to give in to 
despair. She was compassionate but not sentimental; she was a 
practical person and she had to do something, anything, to 
break the vicious cycle of inaction breeding lassitude and inertia. 
Undaunted by the enormity of the task, she made a beginning, 
however small. She knew that inaction bred not only inertia but 
pessimism and despair, bitterness and anger and violence. She 
went ahead to launch these schemes, however inadequate and small 
they might be, for she knew even little doses of social justice 
would generate a momentum that itself could become a positive 
force. 

, Finance Minister Indira Gandhi could not provide bread 
or a bowl of rice to all the people of India. But she did the 
next best thiog. By the several schemes of social welfare initi- 
ated by her, she provided succour to some, and brought hope to 
the rest of them. She knew that, once this hope was kindled 
and sustained, the people would be enabled to help themselves. 
Stvwsif.(dsbe was beiqg hypocritically or hopelessly idealistic. 
She replied that she was only being hopefully practical, as a 
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housewife has got to be who has <o preside over the world s 
second largest kitchen ! 

Even before she presented the budget, Indira Gandhi had 
n foretaste of the problems she would have *° facc Th 

at reorientation of the economic pattern of the country. T 
problems were no. only personal, political and faclmn . 
but also legal and constitutional. Despite the united oppost 
, ion of the 55 defectors from the Congress °'e a »“ al '°" “ d * s 
Congress ideology (who st.Il presumed to call them* « 
Congressmen I) and their jomrng the ranks or Rtght I *•; 
as represented by the Swalantra Party and the Jana Sangh, 
she had managed to get the Bank Nationalisation Bill passed by 
Parliament— mainly with the help and support of Leftist parties 
the Socialists and the Communists (of both denominations) and 
the regional parly of D.M.K. But her victory was short-lived, 
for the Supreme Court had invalidated the Banking Companies 
Act, on the ground that it saw ■'hostile discrimination in me 
selection of only fourteen banks for nationalisation. 

In the first ever clash of economic principles, the judiciary 
had chosen to uphold the status quo and the privileges or the 
few, against the people’s interest. It had also, in effect, challeng- 
ed the authority and sovereignty of Parliament to make laws m 
conformity with the needs of a dynamic, developing society. 
Historically, the situation was rem'mescent of the experience 
that great liberal, President Roosevelt, when he tried to cure t e 
economic ills of the United States during the era of the Great 
Depression with economic measures that were collective y 
known as the New Deal. F.D.R. had met the challenge ol 
an obstructionist Supreme Court by threatening to ‘ pack > 
with judges who were more in tune with the spirit of the t> me ^ 
Indira Gandhi desisted from such f a radical course, thoug 
it was open to her and had, indeed, been suggested by severa 
people. She bowed to the authority of the Supreme Cour , 
agreed to re-nationalise the Banks with the help of anot er 
ordinance, this time agreeing to pay Rs. 87 crores in t ree 
equal instalments to these fourteen banks as compensation. 
Incidentally, and significantly enough, the Supreme Court a 
been petitioned by the Swatantra Parly general secretary, r - 
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Cooper, himself a banker. But Indira Gandhi bided her time, 
gracefully and tactfully, knowing that there was a higher court 
of appeal against the verdict of the Supreme Court- 
Parliament and, eventually, the people ! 

Both in India and abroad, cries were heard that Indira 
Gandhi, with the help of the Communists, was leading the 
country towards Marxist totalitarianism. It was also being 
suggested that a military take-over, as in Pakistan, was immi- 
nent in India. But, she told the correspondent of U.S. World 
and News Report that India was too big, and the Indian people 
were too politically experienced, to allow themselves to be rul- 
ed by a military dictatorship. She also disabused the American 
journalists’ misgivings about India going Communist. "Our 
plans”, she said, "do not call for socialising the entire economy 
...(But) we do want the commanding heights of the economy to 
be in hands of the state— basic industries, defence industries, and, 
to a large extent, import trade.” This, she concluded, was essential 
for India if the glaring economic disparities had to be removed, 
and an equitable distribution ofthe good things of life assured, by 
a process of constitutional reforms. The other alternative, she 
hinted, was violent revolution. 

Soon a situation was to develop which dramat/caf/y illustrat- 
ed the dangers inherent in a policy of delaying the reforms. 
Few states had taken land re-distribution as a necessary ingre- 
dient of land reforms to which not only the Congress Ministries, 
but all state Governments, even those headed by other parties, 
were committed. The Prime Minister had repeatedly warned 
her colleagues and Government officials that there was a limit 
to the patience of the people, and that they were becoming 
more and more restless every day. Now a revolutionary — but 
largely non-violent— "land grab” movement was set afoot by 
the Communist and Socialist parties canalising the anger and 
bitterness of millions ofthe landless poor who had been waiting 
for their Do Bigha Zamln .' The movement aimed at taking 
away the surplus land of the landlords and the big farmers, 

1 7V<J Btghos ofLa»J~the title of a moving film classic, directed 
by fete IKmal Roy, about a landless peasant's struggle to ac- 
quire his own patch of land 
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including industrialist-farmers, and distributing It among the 
land-hungry poor. It was not the Naxalbari pattern of armed 
insurrection which owned its inspiration to the Thoughts of Mao 
Tse’tung and the guerilla primers written by Fidel Castro and 
Che Guevera. But it had its revolutionary moments of mass up* 
surge, and certainly had all the signs and symbols of a mini rural 
revolution, hut it was a typically — and even traditionally — 
Indian phenomenon. A correspondent of Link, the leftist weekly 
published from New Delhi, thus described what he saw in a rural 
area of West Bengal . 

It is like a massive festival in rural areas. Thousands and 
thousands of people— landless, land-poor, middle peasants 
— come together. They carry red flags. Hundreds of red- 
capped volunteers carry indigenous arms : spears, lathis, 
bows and arrows. They are (here to protect the peasants 
in the event of attack by joledars ' and their hirelings. 
There are leaders of the C.P.I., the Kisan Sabha, the Adi- 
vasi Mahasabha and the Agricultural Labourers’ Union. 
Conch shells are sounded by the womenfolk. A process- 
ion of pairs of bullocks follows : The yokes aie decorat- 
ed with red flags. Hundreds of ploughs. The movement 
begins. Wastelands and new surplus lands are occupied. 
This happened in 1,200 places in West Bengal on a single 
day. Landless and land-poor peasants occupy lands which 
have been under illegal occupation by jotedars. They 
plough up acres of Government vested lands which arc 
yet to be distributed. 

At a certain place there are, say, 30 acres to be occupied. 
Four thousand people are assembled. They know only 30 
persons will get land. The rest help their brothers in their 
mission. The land-poor and the landless do not have 
implements : no bullocks, no ploughs. Their middle 
peasant brothers come along. ‘Take our things on a loan 
basis. Do your job, then return them.’ 

Unity among the land-poor, the landless and the middle 
peasants is total. This is unprecedented, even in West 
Bengal. 

1. landlords. 
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This was a major and unprecedented upheaval but essenti- 
ally peaceful and non-violent, though the landless poor would 
carry their ineffectual and seldom used arms like bows and 
arrows to symbolize their determination to resist any attacks by 
the land-owners. But, unfortunately, no sizable section of 
Congressmen was associated with this inspiring and mainly 
peaceful, movement which was an urgent reminder to the 
State administration to heed the repeated warnings uttered by 
Indira Gandhi. The Congress had still to shed its middle-class 
and pro-landlord bias. 

The movement, on a less widespread and more symbolic 
scale, was carried on in other states, too. In Maharashtra the 
grape vineyards, orchards and farms belonging to the Chief 
Minister and other Central and State Ministers were gheraoej 
and symbolically trespassed. The Socialist Party volunteers 
made a big show of "occupying” a small farm of only f 0Ur 
acres, which got a big play in the Press, because it belonged ( 0 
a person called Indira Gandhi. An imaginative person like her 
should have known that it was a symbolic reminder not to h— 
personally but to the Prime Minister that the land reforms fe- 
she had herself admitted) had been unconscionably and t&S 
rately delayed by the vested interests in the State govcrros*~v 
Was it because of this subjective factor that the 
Minister, while speaking in the Rajya Sabha, condemn** ** 
land movement as unconstitutional and entirely tm-G**# * 

She saw the “acquisitive” spirit behind the movenjfrj 
she said, was based on "envy and greed”. ProbaMy 
reason to regret her expression when it was 
approbation by the Jana Sangh leader Atal Bihari \y»*‘ * 
Parliament a few days later when he blew his top, Jr 
alarm at the spirit of "greed” which had been u n te-Q'j 
movement. ~ 

Strangely or, perhaps, not so strangely enoj,^ 

Indira Gandhi’s Congress colleagues could be 
applauding the virulent attacks of the Congo 
Subhag Singh, Swatantra Party’s N.G. Ranga 
Vajpayee on the land occupation movemav;, 
speakers— including Congressmen piously profk„ : * Sfae 
—spoke of the horrible possibilities of house-t^ 
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grabbing and even wife-grabbing following in the wake of the 
land occupation movement which some sensation-seeking 
reporter had described as "land-grab”, conjuring the spectre of 
the Stalinist collectivisation of Soviet agriculture. 

One could explain this unity of the irreconcilables in terms 
of class interest, but how would one explain the bizarre fact 
that the great revolutionaries of the Marxist Communist Party 
also joined the chorus of condemnation. Strangely enough, 
they said that “its aim was to create an illusion among the 
peasants that Indira Gandhi and her Congress were really 
interested in land reforms.” It was left !d a C.P.I. member to 
say that the movement highlighted the failure to implement 
land reforms, and exposing the big bussiness tycoons (like the 
Birlas) who alone had 80,000 acres of land in their possession, 
despite ceiling regulations. Nobody, he complained, talked of 
the “greed” and the "acquisitive spirit” of the Birlas I That 
"the movement had awakened the country” and dramatised 
the need to implement land reforms speedily was demonstrated 
in Parliament itself when members gave a rough time to the 
Food Minister Fakhruddin Ah Ahmed and demanded that a 
deadline be fixed for the country-wide implementation of land 
reforms. 

Indira Gandhi did not admit it but this debate must have 
brought home the desperate and even dangerous urgency of 
implementing, and completing the process of land reforms. 
The people are impatient, she had once said. Now she knew 
that, indeed, they were 1 

On the eve of Independence Day, 1970, Indira Gandhi told an 
interviewer, “Our objective can be defined simply : to achieve 
a socialist society.... There must be a steady narrowing of in- 
equalities and enlargement of income-earning opportunities for 
the weaker sections of society.” In another message, she said 
that "we have to enlarge the area of Socialism.” 

Soon her Government was making a bid to remove one of 
the glaring anomalies in such a Socialist society. The presence 
of feudal Princes, with their privileges and privy purses in a 
democratic set-up which was pledged to take the Socialist path 
of building up an egalitarian society, was one of those historical 
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contradictions that were the legacy of our “non-violent resolu- 
tion by compromise.** 

Some of these privileges — gun-salutes and titles — were 
ornamental and illusionary, but some others— Re the privy 
purses— were quite substantial. For a poor country like India 
it was truly scandalous that about a hundred crorcs of tax-free 
money (equal to a thousand crorcs if tax deductions had been 
made) were paid to a few hundred parasitical puppets during 
the 20 years since the independence of India. The Nizams of 
Hyderabad had received about 8 crorcs during this period. 

But, more than the actual amounts paid to them, it was the 
very idea of some people enjoying a life of luxury out of their 
fabulous unearned, un-taxed ‘'purses” that was abhorrent and 
rcpcllant. These princes or their ancestors, under the protec- 
tive umbrella of British imperialism, had not only been pro- 
fligates but puny little tyrants against whom the States People’s 
Conference, an adjunct of the Congress, had carried on a 
prolonged struggle for democratic rights. 

When the Prime Minister decided to abolish the privileges 
and privy purses of the Princes, there was again a hue and cry, 
led by Jana Sangh's Vajpayee, that she was acting under 
Communist pressure. But it was a ploy that no one now 
took seriously. Shortly before the Constitution (Twenty- 
fourth Amendment) Bill was put to vote in the Lok Sabha, 
Indira Gandhi appc-iled to members to act "in accordance with 
the spirit of the times. She admitted that while the abolition 
of privy purses and princely privileges might not solve poverty, 
unemployment or other problems, “but it is a step in the parti- 
cular direction in which the country wants to go and will go in 
spue of any body. IT we do not take it, we will be swept 
aside.” 

She referred to the multi-party support that the Bill had 
ffl. "HonouraHe Memheu lnou Ihit in, „ 0 , „„ 
alone phteli ■’ an'” 11 ' 10 "■"* meamres" ,„d pointedly 
added. "''"I' i”" 1 ” "iron i'. and th« e aie „|| „„i 
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to hear it said that this is a step to destroy them (the princes),” 
she twitted the Opposition argument, and added, ‘‘but it can 
be a step that strengthens them because they can now make 
their life on their own feet, and not on the basis of what their 
forefathers were. It is in their hands to decide what type of 
future they want to build for themselves." 

The Bill got the required two-third majority— in the face of 
very vocal and determined opposition — a tribute to Indira 
Gandhi’s parliamentary acumen. Incidentally, she created a 
situation where the Congress-O had to vote against the Bill, 
along with the Swatantra and the Jana Sangh, thus dramatically 
and conclusively exposing them as conservatives and reaction- 
aries, a charge they had all along been refuting. But the Bill 
had to be ratified by the Upper House and when it went to 
Rajya Sabha it was marginally but critically lost by one solitary 
vote less than the required two-third majority— highlighting the 
precarious and perilous position of Indira Gandhi’s party and 
government in Parliament. 

On her advice, President Giri issued an order withdrawing 
recognition of the special privileges given to the Princes in the 
Constitution and ordering the stoppage of Privy Purses. Once 
again the Supreme Court came to their rescue, and upheld a 
petition of some princes, holding the Presidential order as 
legally invalid. 

Like Roosevelt, Indira Gandhi could immediately “pack” 
the Supreme Court with judges which would give a favourable 
verdict on the Constitutional verdict. But it would expose her 
to the charge of using back-door methods to carry through 
social legislation. She was sure that the composition of 
Parliament did not reflect the real political situation in the 
country. The enthusiasm generated by the Banks nationalisa- 
tion and the abolition of Privy Purses indicated a significant 
shift in her favour since the last elections. The people had 
begun to feel that she meant business when she spoke of 
socialism and the removal of inequalities and inequities. She 
would not resort to any constitutional stratagem to carry 
through her programme. She would go to the people. 

That very evening she advised the President to dissolve the 
L ok Sabha and to order elections to enable her to seek a fresh 
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5 


Rendezvous With The People ! 

We are all agents of the same supreme power, the 
people. 

— DANIEL WEBSTER 

Such message as I had was meant for them all, 
whether they were voters or not; for every Indian, 
for every Indian man, woman, and child. The ex- 
citement of this adventure held me, this physical 
and emotional communion with vast numbers of 
people. 

— JAWAMARLAL NEHRU 


The prime minister of India was in tears. 

The occasion was solemn, even sad, yet memorable and 
heart-lifting. Indira Gandhi was formally handing over Anand 
Bhawan— the last piece of her ancestral property— and dedica- 
ting it to the nation. 

Her grandfather had built two magnificent houses in the 
architectural wilderness of Allahabad. Swaraj Bhawan— which 
once housed the Central offices of the Congress party — was 
already converted by her father into the Kamala Nehru Memo- 
rial Hospital. Now the other one, Anand Bhawan — the House 
of Bliss— would belong to Jawaharlal Nehru Memorial Trust. 



husband, too, was no more. 

And, seated on her eminent but lonely pinnacle, she was 
once again only a child and an orphan; she was once again 
only a woman and a widow 1 

She had invited several hundred relations, friends and ' 
neighbours to be with her on this occasion. Among them was 
P.D. Tandon, veteran journalist and life-long Nehru-watcher, 
and this is how he recollects the occasion 1 

...one could see that she was struggling to continue her 
speech but could not. There was a lump in her throat. 
Memories of Anand Bhawan were pursuing her. She 
wept, and tears rolled down her cheeks. She wiped them 
again and again. Those who saw her sobbing felt sad, 
and those who are near to her nearly cried.... 

She recalled the stirring events which she, and Anand 
Bhawan, had witnessed during the years of the national struggle 
—the bonfires of foreign cloth, the arrests, the lathi charges, 
when the injured would be accommodated in the rooms and 
verandahs of Anand Bhawan, and doctors could attend to 
them only in the dark hours of the night. This house, she said 
“was not merely a structure of brick and mortar, but a symbol 
of India's struggle for freedom.” Great decisions were taken 
in that house. Now it would be used to spread the ideas and 
ideals which were dear to the heart of Jawaharlal Nehru. 
Tandon concludes her impressions of the evening on a sad yet 
inspiring note : 

The function came to a close and the guests returned to 
their homes. But now Indira Gandhi had no home of 
her own. Anand Bhawan had been given away to the 
nation. 

Making her first election speech at a mass meeting, held in 
the open square where her father and her grandfather once 
used to address stirring meetings during the freedom struggle, 
she set the pattern for the whirlwind campaign that would 
carry her to most cities, and many towns and villages, in every 
state of India, from the frozen peaks of the Himalayas in 
Kashmir and Himachal Pradesh to the sweltering palm groves 
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of Kerala, not far from the equator, criss-crossing the country 
several times over. 

She addressed big meetings and small, from the Indian 
equivalent of the whistle-stop stations— wherever a few hundred 
villagers waited for her during a car journey to big mass 
meetings of a million or more which she addressed in the 
metropolitan cities of New Delhi, Bombay, or Calcutta. But 
the message that she transmitted to illiterate peasants or sophis- 
ticated citydweHers, whether magnified through microphones 
and loud-speakers, or spoken through a battery-operated loud- 
hailer, held in her hand, or shouted aloud without any 
mechanical aid, while she stood up, using her open jeep as a 
pulpit to talk to a road-side ‘congregation’ of villagers, was 
always the same. The inaugural speech in Allahabad, indeed, 
was her key-note address in which she said that she had accept- 
ed the challenge of the critics and detractors of her and her 
policies who had been demanding her resignation. Through 
the dissolution of the Lok Sabha (the House of the People) she 
wanted to prove that her policies and programmes represented 

the desires and aspirations of her people. 

Talking about the Naxalitc activities, especially in West 
Bengal, she said something that Congress rulers were otherwise 
reluctant to admit, that the movement 

to restore the poor peasants' lands in Na*albari but later 1 1 had 
taken a different, and unfortunately violent turn, which she 

^ Rearing to her government's decision to end the anachron- 
ism of the Princes, their privileges and privy purses, now it w 2t 
for the people to endorse or reject that dec. s on 

The Prime Minister said that, soon after die _ split w & s 
Congress, the political atmosphere in ‘^ ^un ry had bee** 

. , A ihnt thev could not go ahead with their *o<*t;,* 

,o vitiated that Ib'y'auo „r their own colleague, 
policies and 1J>C banls-nntionalisaiion 

parted with them on issues 

privy purses. of progress and d 

Though there Ld n ot reached 

ta the country, the sald ' ’’ f lht hcmecti the lUi'JT 



I carried about microphones and loud speakers and 
addressed a dozen meetings a day, apart from impromptu 
gatherings by the roadside. Some mammoth meetings 
approached a hundred thousand, and sometimes it was 
much greater. On a rough estimate it can be said that 
ten million persons actually attended the meetings I 
addressed, and probably several million more 
brought into some kind of touch with me durin" jut 
journeying by road. 

I rushed about from place to place from the northern 
frontiers of India to the southern seas, taking jJ, 
kept up by the excitement of the moment and the e~or! 
mous enthusiasm that met me. It was an extraordiejrr 
feat of physical endurance which surprised me. 7^ 
election campaign stirred up the whole countryside and * 
new life was visible everywhere. It was much more &,! 
an election campaign. For me it was a voyage o'd 
covery of India and her people.... * ‘ 


Nehru has described elsewhere how at the end of a 
and exhausting day of travelling across the hot and 
countryside when his voice would be hoarse from ^ 

speak — even to shout — incessantly, he would arrive is ^ 
remote village where the villagers had been patiently \ ^ 
some hours for him to appear. He would shed h/i \S'< 
like a loose outer garment, and feel refreshed and 
by looking at those eager faces with their eye* f u jj ^ 
Thirty-five years later, in 1971 his daughter (oJd- ,. v ~ 
father was in that election campaign of 1936) 
that feat of endurance. According to an analjjW ^ 
Indira Gandhi travelled 30,000 m.les byjetp. 5; 
copters, 3,000 miles by car, jeep and train. 
nearly 400 meetings and the total attendance 
ings was about twenty <^1, on-more than *9#. 
population of Sweden, Norway. Dc nmill * ; r-^ 

On an average day, she addressed about a *■*<£; 

she kept a normal working £ay 

three or four hours a day. There is a % £r * , 

end of one S och char. »h,ch s ™e,, hi .,..-- ; - l5 - 
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Ga „j h ,S meetings cancelled because of indisposition end 
fatigue was exactly Zero ! 

Wta, make, Summy run? What gave Ncl.rn-and more 
surprisingly still, hi' daughtcr-this prodigious physical, menial 
„J moral stamina’ Is „ ambition, the sense of posset they 
were able to exercise oser the people ? Or ts 11 a Jl ua ‘ thc 
leadership, that strange communion between thc lea 
people •■!,«» sense of duty, like the endurance of a » d er 
unde, artillery lire in the trenches ? 1. it •**«■'»“' 
them, inspires them, ehemieally transforms ah. nr bo y 
withstand the mounting strain, and keeps their blood P 
and their hearfbeals. steady ? Or is i, .he rejuvenating etTeet 
orthe knowledge that whateser the diffictrlties and h ^. 
one is voluntarily enduring them in a worth-while cal ' . 

don. of the country, the enlightenment and the dem«ral c 
mobilization of the masses, or the more urgent ' 

inform and organize the people to nlicrllhcir <lem°CT!iti ^ 
10 achieve economic emancipation which hitherto ha 
denied to them ? 

There is no tonic as powetful and health-giving as the 
sciousness of having discharged an onerous and histone res- 
ponsibility in which one is whole-heartedly, even PJ*”®" Jj 
involve.!. Consider the remarkable phenomenon of 
during the critical days of the war, surviving or, rather, taxing 

in his lusty stride a serious heart-attack of which his phjsi * 

Cord Morain, did not even inform him. The war was too ig 
a responsibility for Churchill to listen to a murmur ot nis 
heart. This election, this bloodless campaign, was in 
Gandhi's non-violent war upon her enemies whom she regar 
ed— and rightly so— as thc enemies or her people 1 

Dr. Gisela Bonn, German TV writer, journalist and aumor 
who has known thc Prime Minister for many years, spen 
several days with her, riding in the same plane, during 
whirl-wind election campaign, nnd she describes the military 
precision with which Indira Gandhi conducted this war ^ ,0 
her flying headquarters. Thc Prime Minister used the time 
the plane to look through important official files and rc P or 
from her ambassadors around the globe, dictating replies to 
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Secretaries, granting interviews to journalists and TV people, 
and snatching a few moments to mentally prepare herself for 
the next audience and her next speech. 

Again and again the plane had touched down at some 
small airfield where we had boarded land-rovers, passenger 
cars and jeeps, driving from village to village in a column 
raising clouds of dust.... 

Isn’t it rather too much for a woman ? I asked her, 
when she managed to find time for a private talk between 
stops on our tearing flight comprising thousands of miles. 
“It certainly isn’t easy”, she smiled. “But why stress the 
woman part ? Do you think it would be easier for a 
man 1” 


The German author recalls the flying visit to Kharagpur in 
Bengal in February, at a time when militantly hostile Marxist 
Communists were firmly entrenched in that state and that 

town. Indira Gandhi was literally carrying the war right into 

the enemy camp : 


Wc landed in the dusk at a small military airfield some 
14 miles outside the town. Kharagpur, an industrial 
centre, had been described to us as a bastion of left-wing 
communism. Indeed, the signs were unmistakable. 
Hammer and sickles painted in blinding crimson on e 
walls of houses and on the ashpalt road. I half-expected 
a welcome of communist slogans and stones, ut t e very 
contrary happened ; the drive from the air e to ow 
was turned into a triumphal tour.... Beneath hammer a 
sickle, the Bengalis... were hailing their democra ic n 
Minister.... , 

Not a voice rose against her in the great square, as s 
addressed the crowds from a four-foot dais, s PJj* . 
her policy of socialism and secularism.... 
attacked the extreme right, Jana Sangh, the ma 
wild with delight. That moment was the i " 

Her attack on the Right had simultaneously ensured 
decisive, if not absolute, success over the extreme Lc . 

There were other memorable incidents including the 
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miraculous or magical powers. What she said was that, the 
progressive policies lately initiated by her Party had some 
effect in, at least, making a dent on these problems. 

With the democratic help of the common people, she 
promised to pursue the same policies with greater vigour. 
Then, together, the Government and the people could hope to 
begin to solve the problems of poverty and unemployment. 

In these strongholds of feudalism, she was quite candid 
about the confrontation of the forces which were ranged against 
the radical and forward-looking policies of the Congress the 
princes, the communalists, the powerful vested interests. She 
boldly denounced the reactionary role of the Rajas an 
Maharajas of Rajasthan, and her very plain-speaking won her 
tremendous applause. The Indian people have always admired 
courage, and courage, they now knew, their Prime Minister 
had in plenty 1 The same courage of her convictions she dis- 
played in openly attacking the regional chauvinism of the S iv 
Sena which had unsuccessfully tried to disrupt her meetings in 


Bombay. 

The two points she made at her meetings were applauded 
everywhere-in Kotah or Jodhpur, Rajkot or Ahmedabad or 
Bombay. The first was her appeal to the people 10 eva ua ® 
the ideas and ideals, regardless of personalities. 
silenced or even killed,” she said, “but my ideas and the ■ tarn 
that I uphold cannot be suppressed or destroyed. ( 
that she should have been charged with inspiring a 


personality !) • . . . , . 

The second was her warning that if the desira e a 
perative changes in the social order could not be f0 “ s 
by peaceful and democratic means, these changes 
come somehow, perhaps by non-peaceful an , , e 

means, and those who stood in the way of change 
simply swept away. 

Meanwhile, the Congress Election Manifesto was p ^ 
concretising Indira Gandhi’s basic policies an P 
12-point Programme of Progress. Thepcope w , {0 

vole for the Congress candidates, giving a clear mandate lo 

them, among other things to — 
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continue the advance to Socialism through democratic 
process and to speed up implementations ; 
defend secularism and safeguard the interests of 
minorities ; 

end anachronistic privileges such as privy purses, etc. an 
reduce glaring disparities of income and opportunity ; 
accelerate, .a dynamic programme of agricultural 
development.. .which will improve the condition of small 
farmers, in dry areas, the landless, artisans and others , 
enlarge the scope of the public sector and improve its 
performance ; 

provide fresh avenues of employment and to secure the 
participation of our citizens in economic development , 
crush the concentration of economic power and wealth , 
to control prices ; 

and to launch schemes of child welfare, specially to 
provide nutritious diet to pre-school children. 

The sting, however, was in its tail. The twelfth clause was 
most important because the people were specifically asked to 
give a mandate “for these purposes, to effect such amendments 
of the Constitution as may be necessary.” This was the 
principal reason why Indira Gandhi had decided to gamble her 
whole political career in this mid-term poll, which would 
give her a big enough majority to carry out her plans of the 
social and economic transformation, or (if the people so 
desired) to sweep her and her government out of power I 

Every one of the hundreds of long and short speeches she 
delivered in those days was a paraphrase, and elucidation, o 
these 12 points of the Manifesto, specially of her desire to con- 
stitutionally change the Constitution, where its provisions stood 
in the way of ensuring the welfare of the common people. But 
there was one speech which desereves to be singled out, as the 
most important of them all. She delivered it to, 'perhaps,, a 
million citizens of Old and New Delhi, gathered in the Ramlila 
grounds, symbolically situated between the old and the new 
cities. 

This speech was important not only for masterly elucida- 
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tion of her, and her Party’s, policies and also for the many 
personal, even emotional asides, the local touches and topical 
allusions, the lightning flashes of wit and humour and sarcasm 
enlivening the two-hour long discourse. This speech was, more- 
over, indicative of the stature she had achieved, the self- 
confidence she had acquired, and the personality she had 
developed since coming to power, the communion she was able 
to establish with her people. 

This was a new kind of eloquence which did away with 
rhetorical flourishes; behind its deceptively disarming simplicity 
was profundity of thought and compassionate feeling. It was 
not a speech, not an oration, not a lecture, it was more of a 
talk among friends — she rarely raised her voice in anger but 
the one who was talking knew what she was talking about. She 
knew also how to answer her critics without rancour and with- 
out malice, and yet to deliver the perfect retort. 

The speech, of course, was in Hindi and, though a very 
competent English rendering 1 was published in Socialist India, 
the official weekly of the All-India Congress Committee, 
the translation can do but scant justice to the fluency of the 
original. 

She could not have chosen a better opening, seeking a poetic 
parallel in nature and in hoary legend for the political situation 
and the imperatives of change. Speaking on January , $ e 
said “Let me at the outset give greetings for Spring. To ay 
is Basant Pancliami, a day of rejoicing, when Nature is reborn 
and the earth acquires a new face. ..Spring not on y c ot 
the world in beauty but teaches how the world renews itse rom 
time to time. The message of Spring is that this wor an 

other worlds in the universe are sustained only because i y 
keep changing. None can live by sticking to a groove, 
audience got the message, and applauded. They knew t e s 
in-the-mud conservatives who were opposed to In ira a 


and to the winds of change. . . 

In passing, she struck a personal note, for she 
‘be sentimental Indian people responded well to this kin 
minescence. “For me this is a special day”, sbe confided to 


1. Translated by Sint. Sarala Jag Mohan (Authorised version). 
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them, “for on this very day, in old Delhi, my parents were 
married 55 years ago.” . .. . 

Having established a personal rapport with her audience, 
she launched into the political background of the election, but 
prefaced it with a philosophic observation, reminescent of her 
father’s concern with fundamental and universal truths. we 
have reached a stage when not only we in India, but youth and 
thinking people all over the world, have to consider seriously 
what type of society they would like to have. What type oi 
future do we want for the world ? In which direction do we 
want to go ?” „ 

Then she talked about “the way of science and technology , 
that at last it is possible for mankind to abolish poverty an 
hunger. But there are vested interests opposed to the way of 
change. “They think of strife and conflict and disagreemenl. 
And these forces, too, were known to her audience ! 

She recalled the freedom struggle, which was also a struggle 
for democracy and social justice, and linked it with the world- 
wide struggle for the same values. As a part of this struggle, 
Jawaharlal Nehru drew up a programme for industrial growth 
and planned development, and his daughter reminded her 
audience that even then they opposed not only his plans but 
the very concept of planning itself. The same people ridicule 
him when, after independence, he started big industries in the 
public sector to make India self-reliant. She asserted, ‘ If 
had followed their path nothing would have been achieved, 
and certainly the remarkable ecnomic regeneration and trans- 
formation of India would not have been possible. 

Who were these people ? She identified them. “While t e 
country was fighting for its freedom they openly collaborate 
with the British, with the capitalists and the princes.” 

“Today,” she added, “these very people are saying that our 
Socialism is a fraud. Do they even know the meaning o 
Socialism ?** She asked and the audience heartily laughed at 
the expense of the pseudo- Socialists and the anti-Socialists. 

Stung by her opponents’ attacks upon her and her farm y, 
she struck a sombre and subjective note that she norma y 
avoids in her public utterances. “The story of my family is an 
open book to you, to the country and to the world. I d° n0 



like to talk about myself. But I am forced to do so because 
some people ha\e said that my family has tried to amass pro- 
perty for ourselves. We, who have given away everything we 
had, arc now called upon to prove ourselves. I have merely a 
few acres of land in Delhi, but how much do these people 
possess? Those who have millions speak as though we are hid- 
ing our possessions.” 

Her family, she said, had joined the Congress when the only 
privilege was to face bullets. I have faced bullets and so had my 
mother. My grandfather had braved lathi blows. Even my grand- 
mother was hit on the head.” Seldom, if ever, she has talked 
about her family with such obvious pride. It only showed how 
she had taken the libellous attacks upon her integrity to heart. 

In Delhi the Jana Sangh represented the main opposition to 
the Congress, and she let them have it. “Today I would like 
to ask the Sangh leaders how many of them can stand up and 
claim to have faced such tyranny ? I would like to ask them 
how many of them had ever raised a slogan for freedom, not to 
speak of facing the dangers ? How many of them had raised 
the banner of freedom in their streets and their homes ?” 


Recalling the martyrdom of Gandhiji, she exhorted her 
audience to remove all vestiges of communalism and fanaticism 
and intolerance from their hearts. Only then, she said, we 
could build a secular society in which there would be no dis- 
crimination between one person and another. 

Referring to the opposition’s charge that Indira Gandhi was 
destroying democracy, she said, "Indira Gandhi is giving them 
the chance to democratically get elected if they can get votes o 
the people. Does it mean the end of Democracy 7’ Then she 
turned to the pressmen who were present in large num ers. 
‘You know who is writing in favour of Indira Gandhi an w o 
' s writing against her. Do we prevent you from coming ere, 
from writing what you like ? Dictatorship begins with gagging 
°f the opposition papers. I would like to know if any news 
papers have been gagged.” Once again the point went o » 
f°r the people had been appalled and provoked by t e ca u 
"ious attacks upon her in many of the papers, the biggest 
whom were opposed to her. f 

Her most telling phrases for the Grand Alliance of P 
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lists, communalisls and Ihe Old themselves 

Bran.mcv.as only one: Mra »«'«»■ ™ y “ 3tcd , y „ a ,cd 

emphasised that is .l,e.r chief a.m 1 havc,^ 1^ 
that whether Indira remains Pri interested in 

an an rmpomnl / “" w" should be in.eres.ed 

S^^S^mo«tS0Cie ly ..nd 

Maharajas and their eat, aord, nary privileg s, and . expb 
paradox in homely terms which even, one m he u«dien« « 
understand. "They do not I>ay m'S on water and el e^ J 
or pay any medical charges. Think for y • carn - 

Tair. What are jour husbands, brothers, fathers, 
ing? They have to pay all these “«' ■ She Mamed 

have millions, can they not pay such small taxes. 

the Jana Sangh and the Syndicate f " '7', n . S !“ ^. C \ hc ..forry 
for the abolition of Privy Purses. She tailed about 11 <3 

families" who had monopolised most of the nation 
“\Ve do not say that ..= shall tale away their wealth. We 
merely say that in future they shall not make so much pront. 
She talked about economic changes and social change 

become overdue. "For centuries a great number of evils n 

crept into our society.” . 

She appealed to women to realise the issues at sta . * 
not to be misled by the slogans about religion, cu, ‘“ . 

language which are all meant to keep the masses in a pc F 
state of backwardness. “When our women seethis point, ) 

will be able to come out of that backwardness. . , 

She reminded the youth of their responsibility to bui 
dynamic, new India on the basis of socialism and ' 

The young men and women — and they formed the u 

audience— lustily applauded when she said, “I want the y 

of today to do such great deeds that in future ee ” un * , 

students of history, when they read about this age, will 
at the young men and women of today who gave a new u 
society and made our India strong and united and great. 
Turning to the Jana Sangh opposition she said that in 

of their meetings, “I was described not only as a Hitler 
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a combination of Hitler, Mussolini and a couple of other 
dictators.’* There was a tremendous burst of laughter. She 
waited for silence, then added the punch-line “You laugh, 
but those people did not say it as a joke. They were very 
serious.” She went on to say that the true heirs of Hitler who 
butchered millions of innocent Jews were those in India “who 
shout, burn, and kill, or attack the minorities.*’ 

Towards the end she struck the hopeful note. Addressing 
the people of Delhi, she said, “We have to show that this city 
of Delhi which has seen many ups and downs and has been a 
witness of history — and also a part of it — can make a new his- 
tory. Let history show that we were able to carry the fruits of 
independence to enrich the life of the people, to their homes 
and huts.'* 

Throughout her inordinately long speech, she never once 
canvassed for any of the local candidates, never mentioned any 
names, it was as if she was unconcerned as to whom the people 
give their votes. It was not an electioneering speech, there was 
no demagogy, no personal attacks on any individuals. Like her 
father’s Speeches — but delivered more fluently and effectively, 
with greater restraint, and without Jawaharlal’s intellectual 
sweep and flashes of temper— it seemed to be aimed more at the 
ideological education of the people rather than at vote-getting. 
And yet, more than any other single factor, it turned the tables 
in that stronghold of Jana Sangh, and since that day the tide 
turned in favour of the Congress in all the Delhi constituencies. 

Six weeks before the election came what was alliteratively 
termed as the “Message from Maniram”. It was the most 
significant development, a real shot in the arm for the Indira 
Congress, and a hopeful preview of coming events. In a bye- 
election to the Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly, Ram Kfshan 
Dwivedi, an obscure young journalist, with no resources and no 
organisation, his only asset being that he was a nominee of 
Indira Gandhi’s party, confronted Tribhuvan Narain Singh, the 
rich and powerful Chief Minister of the U.P. Coalition Govern- 
ment composed of the Syndicate Congress, the Bharatiya 
Kraali Dai, the Jana Sangh, the Samyuht Socialist Party and 
the Swatantra. 
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The stalwarts of all these parties— c.g., former Chief Minis- 
ters C.B. Gupta and Charan Singh, Bihar Chief Minister 
Karpoon Thakur, Jana Sangh’s Atal Bihari Vajpayee, S.S P.’s 
Raj Narain— came and canvassed support for the State Chief 
Minister Additional support came from the all-powerful 
Mahant Avaidyanath of Guru Gorakhnath Temple. 

It looked like the poor journalist was confronted by a for- 
midable and invincible opposition. But when the ballot papers 
were counted, incredibly enough, he had won by a substantial 
margin— 32,230 votes against the Chief Minister's 17,137. What 
was, perhaps, one of the decisive factors in the campaign was 
the support that Dwivedi received from the District Committee 
of the Communist Party of India whose workers went from 
village to village urging the people to defy the Mahant who was 
trying to invoke the authority of religion, and to vote for the 
candidate who stood for Indira Gandhi's forward-looking 
policies. 

By the time she herself came to tour the constituency, 
sufficient enthusiasm had been generated, the issues already ex- 
plained and clarified by younger leaders like Chandrajit Yadav. 
No wonder that people turned up in tens of thousands to listen 
to her. Disregarding the advice of Security officers who, fearing 
threatened counter demonstrations by Syndicate supporters, 
wanted her to use a covered car, she went about in an open 
jeep, receiving cheers and acclamations of the people, and ex- 
horting them to set an example to the rest of the country. The 
people of Maniram did not fail her. Would the people of India 
beany different ? 

In her country -wide campaign tour, Indira Gandhi did not for- 
get her own constituency of Rai Bareily, in Uttar Pradesh. She' 
took advantage of the visit she had to make to file her nomina- 
tion papers to address as many as fifteen big and small meetings 
in Rai Bareily town and in the villages that comprised the 
constituency which had been her father’s before her. She was 
well-known in this area, for Jawaharlal often left the daughter 
in charge of his voters. 

It was a touching tribute to her that the poor people collect- 
ed Rs. 30,000 and odd as their contribution to the Congress 



election fund. Out of this amount Rs. 75 came from the 
rickshaw-pullers, Rs. 50 from the vegetable growers and sellers, 
Rs. 425 from the lawyers in the District Courts, Rs. 500 from 
all the residents of a small village, Rs. 1000 from a bigger 
village. 

On this visit she was also able to see the people enjoying the 
fruits of bank-nationalisation. On the dusty katcha roads of 
the district a new means of transport had appeared which was 
called the jeep-taxi, which was fast taking the place of the 
bullock-carts in this backward area with hardly any roads 
linking the villages. 

There were about fifty such vehicles (locally called phut-phuts 
like the scooter tongas of Delhi) in the district which were 
operated by enterprising educated and semi-educated young 
men, who solved their unemployment problem— an8 the trans- 
port problem of their almost inaccessible villages— by obtaining 
these taxis on loans secured from nationalised banks. Now 
they showed their gratitude by refusing to hire their taxis to a 
rich man who was working on behalf of the Prime Minister’s 
rival candidate. Instead, they all plmt-phuted to the local 
Congress office and offered their services free for a month to 
work on “our Indiraji’s’’ behalf. It was a heart-warming ex- 
perience for her to meet these large-hearted young men who, 
and whose vehicles, proved the diverse ways in which the 
nationalised banks were working for the common people. 

It was not necessary for her to stay in her constituency, the 
local people encouraged her to leave it to them, and to concen- 
trate her attention on other — and difficult — parts of the country 
where her presence was more urgently needed. The election 
was being fought on new lines, and required elasticity of appro- 
ach and a wider understanding with several parties — including 
Communist Party of India — and individual progressives, to 
ensure the defeat of the like-minded conservative and com- 
munalist parties. India had already reaped the harvest of the 
new approach in Kerala. Overcoming and reversing her earlier 
anti-Communist bias when she, as Congress President, had re- 
commended the dismissal of the Communist-led Kerala Ministry, 
she had sanctioned aelose cooperation between the Congress and 
thcC.P.I.-lcd United I ront, which had ensured the victory of the 
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progressives in the Mid-term Assembly elections. That was six 
months ago, in September 1970, but since then a Congress- 
Communist coalition Ministry was successfully functioning in 
Kerala which, at last, had a stable administration. 

The lesson of Kerala was not lost on Indira Gandhi. Despite 
the efforts of the more die-hards in the organisation, who did 
their best to scuttle whatever understandings Congress had been 
able to reach with the Communist, Socialist and other Left 
patties, Indira Gandhi adroitly and shrewdly encouraged an 
informal and uti-offic»al Left United Front to emerge which 
was led by the Congress, which was prepared to make local 
adjustments with other Leftists and progressives to the mutual 
advantage of both, and to the discomfiture of the Rightist re- 
actionaries. 

The Prime Minister was actually fighting a battle on two 
fronts. On the one hand, she was confronted with the Grand 
Alliance of all Rightist parties including those who, till yester- 
day, were her colleagues and Party-men. 

However, within her own party, too, there were those who, 
while paying lip-service to her progressive ideology, did not 
really favour her radical policies and programmes, or at least 
had reservations about them. Indira Gandhi managed to 
eliminate quite a number of them, when she dropped about a 
hundred names from the old Lok Sabha. She brought in the 
new, younger, and more radical elements— by and large, quite a 
new type of candidates for the Congress to support and spon- 

But, as later events would confirm, she could not always 
resist factional pressures and could not eliminate all the un- 
desirables from the organisation which, despite the defection of 
the more obvious conservatives and reactionaries, continued to 
shelter several whose minds were pledged to the Syndicate, 
though they dared not openly oppose the basic policies of 
Indira Gandhi. They would use subterranean methods to 
subvert and sabotage from within the citadel of power, or use 
the trust and tolerance of their leader to pursue their own sel- 
fish personal ends. 

Indira Gandht was the most effective, but not the only effective, 
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factor in the elections. There were also other hopeful factors. 
Since the Great Divide that purged the Congress of at least 
some of the more conspicuously reactionary elements, there had 
been an exodus of progressive intellectuals and Left-oriented 
youth to join the organisation Some she had encouraged to 
join. Others, finding the new atmospbejc in the Congress 
more congenial, had joined on their own. In Bombay, for 
instance, a year earlier several hundred intellectuals and pro- 
minent leaders in different fields— barristers, lawyers, doctors, 
professors, journalists, all progressives and several former 
Communists or what are known as “fellow-travellers" — had 
announced their decision, in the presence of Prime Minister 
Indira Gandhi, to join the New Congress. 

The ‘'committed” intellectuals had once been an integral 
part of the Congress leadership. But, after the death of Gandhiji, 
the Congress movement lost one intellectual after another. 
They were either snatched away by Death, or by other, and 
more dynamic, parties; it was one of the misfortunes of 
Jawaharlal Nehru that he could not replenish the dwindling 
stock of intellectuals in the Congress. With the eclipse of the 
“Brains", the commanding positions in the organisation were 
monopolised by professional “Bosses"— the political manipula- 
tors, the vote-getters, the money -collectors. It was the domi- 
nation of the Congress, specially in the provincial committees, 
by such types that led to its downfall. 

The intellectuals were disillusioned in the Old Congress 
which had ceased to be an instrument of change, even as many 
of the intellectuals m the Communist Purly were driven out, or 
away, by the sectarianism and left adventurism of B.T. 
Ranadivc, In their sulky retirement, the intellectuals were busy 
with professional advancement. But they were not happy, for 
Man (specially an intellectual, sensitive, conscious and “com- 
mitted” Man) docs not Jive by bread, or money, or success, 
alone. Now many of them had come out of their retirement 
to join the ranks of the rejuvenated and revitalised Congress 
under the banner of Indira Gandhi. 

The same icasons brought many active, dynamic young men 
and women, sriwfenff sad non- Undents, to join the Congress, 
Both of them— the intellectuals and youth— who had been 
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attracted to the new dynamism of Indira Congress, played a 
decisive role in re-organising and revitalising the organisation 
on the eve of, and during, the ejections. In manypJaces wherethe 
local leadership had either defected to the Syndicate or had 
become inactive and ineffective, the youth, the students and the 
intellectuals stepped into the breach. In Bombay City, for 
instance, I saw how Rajni Patel, one of the intellectuals 
who had joined the Congress a year earlier and who, on the 
eve of the elections, was appointed by Indira Gandhi to be the 
President of the B.P.C.C., vindicated her trust by successfully 
organising the dynamic campaign. Reminescent of Krishna 
Menon’s North Bombay electoral victory against the Rightist- 
backed Acharya Kriplani in 1962, he and his Leftist colleagues 
had indefaligably worked to secure the unexpectedly spectacular 
Victory of Congress in Bombay. 

The coming into the Congress of these progressive and dy- 
namic elements was crucial and fortuitous, because since the 
last elections millions of new youthful voters had been enrol- 
led, thus introducing a decisive factor in the Mid-term Poll. 
Between 30 to AO million young men and young women were 
getting a chance to vote for the first time. This was the angry 
new generation; some of them, out of frustration and misdirec- 
tion, had become Naxalite extremists. Some of them, from more 
fanatical families, were won over by the chauvinist slogans of 
Jana Sangh or the regional parties like D.M.K. But the 
majority of them were attracted by the dynamic slogans of 
Socialism and Secularism— the platrorm of Indira Gandhi. For 
youth, by nature and temperament, is restless, iconoclastic, 
dynamic and even destructive. By voting for Indira Gandhi, 
they were not only voting for the more progressive ideology but 
had the additional satisfaction of helping to destroy the old- 
style leadership of the Congress, and defeating the parties of re- 
action and the vested interests. 

As a shrewd political strategist, as well as because she be- 
lieved in youth and in youthful dynamism, Indira Gandhi took 
the maximum advantage of this new element — and not only in 
the subsets ient role of volunteers, agitators and organisers. She 
had already seen to it that the rc-organiscd Congress Commit- 
tees should have a proper representation of youthful elements. 
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variously described as a “landslide”, “a cup of astonishment , 
“the Great Renewal”, “Indira Wave” and a “massive 
mandate”. 

“It is a massive mandate for radical reforms, for gharibi 
hatao said the Leftist Link newsmagazine of Delhi, “It is a 
mandate against the forces of reaction and the Right parties, 
whose adventurist allies in the ranks of the Left have been 
shown their place.... It will now be easy to push through the 
LoVa Sabha any Constitutional amendment required to imple- 
ment election pledges.” 

Once in the course of the electioneering campaign an inter- 
viewer had asked Indira Gandhi, “What is the main issue 
involved in this election ?” and she had replied, simply and 
subjectively, '7 am the issue”. And it was true that the oppo- 
sition-comprising of the Princes, the big capitalists and indus- 
trialists, the old guard of the Syndicate Congress, the Jana 
Sangh, the Swatantra and other like-minded independents— had 
subordinated their ideological differences of aim and approach 
to their combined hatred and fear of Indira Gandhi continuing 
to be in power. Indira Hatao 1 was their slogan with which 
they had unitedly fought the election, pandering to propa- 
ganda tactics which amounted to down-right slander and 
vindication. 

And yet it was an over-simplification to say that Indira 
Gandhi’s personality was the only issue. What was at issue 
was what she had come to symbolise. Except for a few chronic 
cases of Nehruphobia, no one was really against her personally. 
After all, the Syndicate stalwarts had voted her to power, al- 
most all had welcomed her elevation to the Prime Ministership 
in 1967; except the Communists no one had seriously challenged 
her decision when, on the advice of Asoka Mehta and in de- 
ference to the American capitalists of the World Bank, she 
decided to devalue the Rupee in relation to the Dollar. Many 
of them had applauded her when years earlier, as Congress 
President, she had advised the dismissal of the Communist-led 
Coalition Ministry in Kerala, even against the wishes of her 

I. “Remove Indira”, ia reply to her slogan of Gharibi Hatao 
(.Remove Poverty). 
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short the average non-committed citizen— to vote for candi- 
dates who, like Indira Gandhi, supported these policies and 
programmes. It was as simple as that, despite the efforts of 
Indira Gandhi’s detractors to find the “Nehru Charisma" at 
work in the elections of 1971 — while they know that the same 
Charisma absolutely failed to work in the elections held in 
1967. 

Indira Gandhi secured for her Party 330 seals out of a total of 
518 in the Lok Sabha, about 120 more than the New Congress 
had after the Great Divide. Without electoral alliances and 
understandings with their Leftist supporters, the Congress had 
won a decisive majority which would enable it to carry through 
any legislation that required a two-third majority, without 
depending on the support of any other parly. Her principal 
opponents had been humbled by the electorate. Among the 
Big Guns that would no more harass her in Parliament were S. 
Ntjalingappa, S.K. Patil, M.R. Masani, Balraj Madhok, Raj 
Narain and Tarkeshwari Sinha. In the few states which had gone 
to the polls, the result had been encouraging, though not to the 
same extent. Congress had at last wrested the initiative from 
C.P.M. in Bengal. 

Socialist India, the A I.C.C. weekly, thus analysed the 
election results, editorialising enthusiastically and almost 
lyrically : 

The voting pattern that has emerged shows that the people 
are discriminating and sophisticated. They did not waste 
the votes on the regional and caste-bound parlies. Nor on 
pompous politicians, capitalists, retired military generals, 
rank communal ists, fading maharajas and extremists. The 
soundness of their judgment can be understood properly 
by studying the election results. The Shiv Sena in Maha- 
rashtra, the B.K.D. in U.P., the Akalis in the Punjab 
and others like them have been rejected. 

The people of India have given their mandate to the 
Prime Minister and they have strengthened her position 
because she was able to establish rapport with them. Out 
of this harmony between the People, the Party and the 
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The Birch Of A Nation 

Rise, Awake.... 

Break , demolish, 

Kick away the tyrants' throne I 
Not destruction but revolution. 

Revolution I Revolution l 
History's blood-dripping banner, 

Is fluttering, and 
The Sun-bright revolution is here I 
—NAZIM MEltMUD 

(Young Bangla Desk poet, 1971) 

Despite wiiat Pakistani propagandist might have said. 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi of India did not invent the mass 
upsurge for democracy and autonomy in East Bengal which 
culminated in the birth oF Bangla Desh. 

Nor did she invent the mass killings of Bengalis by the 
Pakistan military, which irretrievably doomed, and drowned in 
pools of blood, all chances of ever again keeping the two wings 
together. And she did not certainly invent or imagine the ten 
million helpless, hapless, wounded and destitute refugees who, 
over the months, abandoned hearths and homes, and trekked 
across the border into India, to escape the murderous marauders 
of the West Pakistan army of occupation. 
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election manifesto.* These points did not contain a demand 
for immediate secession, but included virtual autonomy for the 
eastern wing, only two subjects — defence and foreign affairs— 
handed over to a Federal Government that would have 56 per 
cent Bengali representation. A joint statement to the Press 
signed by 70 newly-elected members of the National Assembly 
from West Pakistan supported the six point programme of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. Unnerved by these events, the 
Military dictator, Yahya Khan, and the political leaders of 
West Pakistan, including the so-called Leftist Zulfiqar All 
Bhutto, started a series of prolonged and time-consuming 
negotiations with Dacca which were calculated to postpone, 
side-track or suppress the eastern wing's demand for autonomy. 

Apart from the sharp East-West differences on the question 
of autonomy, there was also the difference in each side's 
attitude towards India. While chronic and consistent anti- 
Indianism was the stock-in-trade of almost all political parties 
of West Pakistan, the Bengalis were known for their friendly 
disposition towards India. That is why their leaders were 
suspect in the eye of military rulers of West Pakistan— Sheikh 
Mujib had even been tried for being an “Indian agent” in the 

I . The Six-Points, which summed up the Bangla nationalists’ demand 

for self-determination and autonomy, were : 

1 The constitution of Pakistan must be federal with a parlia- 
mentary form of government and a legislature directly 
elected on the basis of adult franchise. 

2. Federal subjects to be limited to defence and foreign affairs. 

3. There should be (i) separate currencies for the two Wings, 
freely convertible into each other ; (ii) in the alternative, 
one currency subject to statutory safeguards against flight of 
capital from the East to West Wing. 

4. Power of taxation and revenue collections to be vested in the 
federating units ; the Centre to be financed by allocation of 
a share in the State’s taxes. 

5. Separate foreign exchange accounts to be kept for East and 
West Pakistan, the requirement of the federal government to 
be met by the two Wings in proportion or on any other fixed 
basis as may be agreed upon. 

6. Self-sufficiency of East Pakistan in defence matters — an 
ordinance factory and a military academy to be set up in the 
Eastern Wing, the federal naval headquarters to be located in 
East Pakistan. 
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Agartala Conspiracy Case. Ayub Khan, in his Autobiography 
Friends Not Masters, had gone on record to say that the 
Bengali Muslims “have been and still are under considerable 
Hindu cultural and linguistic influence.” In his ignorance of 
cultural values, the ex- dictator had equated the passionate love 
'of the Muslim Bengalis for their beautiful language with 
“Hindu” influence. There is no doubt, however, that the com- 
paratively more educated and culturally conscious Bengalis did 
share a sense of cultural kinship with Indian Bengal, and did 
not suffer from the virulent and chronic Indophobia from which 


the West Pakistani politicians suffered. 

While India-and Indira-were preoccupied with the 
elections, publicly debating the virtues of Socialism, and 
Bangla nationalists like Mujibur Rahman were insisting on the 
widest autonomy, which was the popular mandate from their 
people, the leaders and leader-writers of West Pakistan were 
obsessed with their anti-Indian tirades which was not co- 
incidental. It was the only way, they hoped, they could divert 
the attention of the Bangla nationalists and autonomy-seekers. 

In the first week of February 1971, while Indira Gandhi was 
filling her nomination papers in Rai Bareily, an n 1 a 
Fokker Friendship, on a scheduled flight from Srinagar to Delhn 
was hijacked by two Indians, Ashraf and Qorats t, an 
at Lahore airport. Within half an hour, the Lahore 
had brought out special editions, and the loea 
had interrupted its scheduled broadcasts to welcome the 
hijackers, and to gloat over the event, which was claimed 
a master-stroke of Pakistani strategy. Public “f b]e 
sought to be whipped up, but not many peop e oo ..■ 
to make the long trek to the airport, preferring to 
plane on the TV screens. Of course. Paktst an 0°^ ™? 
officially and diplomatically claimed to have no conn 
or even knowledge of, the hijacking. . ! r anhi- 

But the next day the morning papers were full of ^ 
cal details of the two hijackers, which were o a *" 0 f 

same-and. obviously, official-source. By a peemhar feat_o. 
clairvoyance, Mr. Bhutto who was then * manaced 

abortive political talks with Sheikh Mujibur a ' meeting 
to land at Lahore airport just in time to have a televised meeting 
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Friends Not Masters, had gone on record to say that the 
Bengali Muslims “have been and still are under considerable 
Hindu cultural and linguistic influence.” In his ignorance of 
cultural values, the ex-dictator had equated the passionate love 
of the Muslim Bengalis for their beautiful language wilh 
“Hindu” influence. There is no doubt, however, that the com- 
paratively more educated and culturally conscious Bengalis, did 
share a sense of cultural kinship with Indian Bengal, and did 
not suffer from the virulent and chronic Indophobia from which 
the West Pakistani politicians suffered. 

While India — and Indira — were preoccupied with the 
elections, publicly debating the virtues of Socialism, and 
Bangla nationalists like Mujibur Rahman were insisting on the 
widest autonomy, which was the popular mandate from their 
people, the leaders and leader-writers of West Pakistan were 
obsessed with their anti-Indian tirades which was not co- 
incidental. It was the only way, they hoped, they could divert 
the attention of the Bangla nationalists and autonomy-seekers. 

In the first week of February 1971, while Indira Gandhi was 
filling her nomination papers in Rai Bareily, an Indian Airlines 
Fokker Friendship, on a scheduled flight from Srinagar to Delhi, 
was hijacked by two Indians, Ashraf and Quraishi, and landed 
at Lahore airport. Within half an hour, the Lahore newspapers 
had brought out special editions, and the focal Radio Station 
had interrupted its scheduled broadcasts to welcome the 
hijackers, and to gloat over the event, which was claimed to be 
a master-stroke of Pakistani strategy. Public excitement was 
sought to be whipped up, but not many people took the trouble 
to make the long trek to the airport, preferring to see the Indian 
plane on the TV screens. Of course, Pakistan Government 
officially and diplomatically claimed to have no connection with, 
or even knowledge of, the hijacking. 

But the next day the morning papers were full of biographi- 
cal details of the two hijackers, which were obtained from the 
same — and, obviously, official — source. By a peculiar feat of 
clairvoyance, Mr. Bhutto who war then ia Dacca, having 
abortive political talks with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, managed 
to land at Lahore airport just in time to have a televised meeting 
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with the hijackers. Already they were being hailed a* freedom- 
lighter* from Kashmir. Bhutto literally patted them on the back, 
and added fuel to the fire of fanaticism by delis ering a tirade 
against India which was given full coverage by the press, radio 
and television. 

Bhutto seemed to welcome this opportunity to share the lime- 
light of the hijackers, because he had returned empty-handed 
from Dacca. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had delivered a public 
snub to him by saying to the Tress that ’’after having talks with 
the most important leader from Punjab and Sind, I would row 
like to talk to leaders from NWFP and Baluchistan.” thus 
cutting Bhutto to the size of a provincial leader, not the 
spokesman or the entire West NVing. The respective reactions 
of the two to the hijacking were significantly different. While 
Bhutto welcomed and praised it, Mujib condemned it and 
demanded an enquiry into the whole affair, seeing in it an 
attempt to sabotage the democratic transfer of power to the 
Bangla people. 

When the ’plane was blown up, with the connivance, if not 
the abetment or, the airport police the pro-Mujib Dacca daily 
The People suggested that Bhutto had a hand in the blowing up 
of the 'plane He had met the hijackers just before the ’plane 
was destroyed, and certainly encouraged them. The Pcork 
suggested that Bhutto and others were out to escalate tension 
between India and Pakistan in order to prevent a Constitution 
guaranteeing the democratic rights of the people of Bangla Desh 
from being drawn up and promulgated. 

The hijacking, and blowing up of the Indian plane, led to 
the banning by India of overllights of Pakistan civil and military 
planes across Indian territory. Later on, with morbid hind- 
sight, the safflh Mr. Bhutto who had publicly patted the hijack- 
ers at Lahore airport, and other Pakistani politicians and pro- 
pagandists, were to accuse the Indian authorities— and even 
Indira Gandhi, by name — of having engineered the hijacking 
through secret agents. To fend credence to this charge, the 
Islamabad administration went through the motions of arresting 
Ashraf and Quraishi who, only weeks ago, had been lionised 
as freedom-fighters 1 

The forced detour, adding several hundred miles to Islama- 
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bad’s only air-link with the Eastern wing, certainly placed a 
heavy strain on the Pak economy, as well as the military plans 
of the Pakistan government to keep down the national upsurge 
of the Bangla people, and prevented prompt and large-scale 
reinforcements to be flown from Rawalpindi to Dacca, But 
then the military dictatorship had itself to blame for blowing up 
the hijacked I.A.C. plane, and thus inviting the retaliatory 
Indian ban on overflights by Pakistani aircraft. But so plausible 
seemed this fantastic and morbid theory that several people in 
India also were taken in by Pakistani propaganda, and actually 
started giving credit to Jndira Gandhi for her allegedly Machia- 
vellian strategem of hiring secret agents to arrange the hijacking, 
so as to cripple Pakistan’s military machine before it could be 
used against the people of Bangla Desh ! 

During the week that India was celebrating the electoral 
victory of Indira Gandhi, no less momentous than Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman’s triumph three months earlier, events were 
racing to a climax in Dacca. Repression had already begun, 
even while political negotiations were going on. At a mammoth 
rally in Dacca, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman accused Yabya Khan 
of "large-scale massacre of the most precious flowers of BaDgla 
Desh— our youth— by West Pakistani military," and gave a call 
for civil disobedience. There was a complete strike in all 
private and public establishments. Thousands of students 
came out in the streets shouting Jot Bangla slogans, and 
demanding that their leader. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, give a 
call not for autonomy but complete independence. 

While Indira Gandhi was preoccupied with the task of re- 
forming her government and discarding some of the deaduood, 
while infusing new blood into her Cabinet, a thousand miles 
away in Dacca, the political temperature was rising to a boiting 
point. The day Yahya Khan, unable to cope with the eastern 
wing’s autonomy demand, announced the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the National Assembly session, promulgation of Martial 
Law and appointment of Lt.-General Tikka Khan (known 
already for his brutal repressive measures in Baluchistan) as the 
military governor, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman announced hisParty’s 
assumption of virtual control of civil authority in “Bangla 
Desh’’— a name that would charismatically move his people. 



Meanwhile, every day military reinforcements were pouring 
into Dacca— by the long air route via Ceylon, and by nava 
ships through Chittagong harbour. Cut the people were no 
sitting idle. Torch-light processions paraded the streets every 
night, led by militant youth and students, shouting slogans like 
Sashok-goshli Khatam Karo, Bangla Desk Swadhin Karo (Finish 
the ruling class, liberate Bmgla Desh). Thij was to strengthen 
the hands of Sheikh Mujib and other Awami League leaders 
who were still carrying on talks with the military dictator who 
had his own reasons for prolonging the oft-postponed talks. 
As it appeared later, he was waiting for his military contingents 
to reach strategic points. On the night of March 25, when he 
was satisfied that the army was in a position to suppress the 
popular movement, Yahya Khan abruptly left for Rawalpindi, 
tanks rolled into Dacca in the darkness of the night, Tikka Khan 
ordered the arrest of Sheikh Mujib in the early hours of the 
morning, and arrangements were made to deport him to a 
secret prison in West Pakistan. A bloody massacre of Bangla 
nationalists and intellectuals was ruthlessly undertaken by the 
West Pakistan Army— the Bangla officers and men of the East 
Pakistan Rifles had already rebelled and joined the nationalist 
forces. 


Only a few days earlier, the newly elected Lok Sabha had con- 
vened amidst scenes of great enthusiasm for the Leader, the 
Party, and the Programme which had brought about the 
momentous transformation. Among the members of the 
ruling party were a hundred new faces, most of them vibrant, 
youthful faces. The President, in his Address, had referred to 
the results of the elections as “a massive mandate for change, 
peaceful change that must swiftly and visibly alter the picture 
of poverty and alienation in our country,” and reflected the 
determination oF Indira Gandhi and her colleagues in these 
words : “My Government has been returned to office on the 
clear pledge that the Central objective of our policy must be 
the abolition of poverty.* This unequivocal re-statement was 
greeted with thunderous applause. 

Bm a week later, on the mocniDg or 31st March, there was 
a solemn hush over both Houses of Parliament-the Lok Sabha 



and the Rajya Sabha — when Prime Minister Indira Gandhi rose 
to move the resolution expressing the nation’s determination to 
help the people of Bangla Desh in their struggle for freedom 
and national self-respect. 

Expressing, on behalf of the people of India, the “deep 
anguish and grave concern ,” she declared that "this House 
cannot remain indifferent to the macabre tragedy being enacted 
so close to our borders,” and summed up the feelings of the 
entire Indian people who “have condemned in unmistakable 
terms the atrocities now being perpetrated on an unprecedented 
scale upon an unarmed and innocent people.” 

In profoundly moving and soul-stirring words, the resolution 
went on to emphasize the significance of Bangla Desh as an 
issue of vital concern to the conscience of the entire humanity : 
This House expresses its profound sympathy for, and soli- 
darity with the people of East Bengal in their struggle for 
a democratic way of life. Bearing in mind the permanent 
interests which India has in peace, committed as we are 
to uphold and defend human rights, this House demands 
immediate cessation of (he use of force and the massacre 
of defenceless people. This House calls upon all peoples 
and governments of the world to take urgent and con- 
structive steps to prevail upon the Government of 
Pakistan to put an end immediately to the systematic 
decimation of the people which amounts to genocide. 
This House records its profound conviction that the 
historic upsurge of the 75 million people of East Bengal 
will triumph. The House wishes to assure them that their 
struggle and sacrifices will receive the whole-hearted 
sympathy and support of the people or India. 

As Indira Gandhi read out this statement (which was later 
passed, not amidst applause but with a solemn and unanimous 
chorus of “Yes”), and afterwards as she sat listening to the 
impassioned speeches of her own Parlymen and veterans of the 
Opposition, the strain of the moment was visible on her face. 
Since her Shantiniketan days, she knew and Joved Bengal, the 
Bengali' itansnage; .mu* oh.* Jlifgud' ptvpjfc iuilusv w.li^ jp****? 
being slaughtered m Dacca and elsewhere in East Beug ly ( 
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no faceless ciphers and symbols, but living men and womeft, 
the like of whom she had met and talked to, and befriended, 
during her many visits to East Bengal before the Partition of 
the country. 

Sitting grimly silent, she found it difficult to control her 
emotions, weighted down as she was by the responsibility that, 
both subjectively and objectively, she felt for the tortured 
Bangla people. As if from a far distance, she heard the doyen 
of Communist M.P.’s, Professor Hiren Mukerjee, declare in 
impassioned tones, “Bangla Desh is bleeding in a thousand 
wounds because its people have risen in a kind of revolution 
almost without precedent in history.” She looked up and, 
almost involuntarily nodded assent as Professor Mukerjee con- 
cluded, “From the land of Gandhi, we salute the people of 
Bangla Desh, who have brought about this glorious revolution.” 

She knew a little more than the other M.P.’s about the 
serious implications of what had happened, and was happening, 
in East Bengal. From her intelligence sources she knew that 
the people to a man had, indeed, risen against the military 
tyranny. But the people were practically unarmed, and were 
being subjected to an unprecedented reign of terror. Thousands 
of them had been killed, and tens of thousands driven out of 
their homes. Already, a thin trickle of refugees had started 
crossing the border into India. In less than eight months, this 
trickle would become a flood, and the thousands would become 
lakhs, millons, ten million l Indira Gandhi was no prophet, but 
she saw the grim writing on the wall. Could she, could India, do 
something to stop this bloodshed without resort to war 7 Would 
the world community’heed the moving appeal of the Indian 
people, which they had made in the resolution that had just 
been passed 7 And in the event of war, what would happen to 
the programmes of social justice and economic regeneration of 
the people which, she had pledged, would be started and imple- 
mented in the quickest possible time 7 The more she thought 
about it, the gloomier seemed the prospects. Indira Gandhi 
could not sleep that night. 

News out of Bangla Desh was pitifully little at that time. The 
foreign correspondents had been expelled on the very second 
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Asia and Africa and supported their demand for independence, 
Bangla Desh. after all, was India’s next-door neighbour, with 
whose people the people of India hadfraternal bonds of history, 
culture, language and literature. Could Nehru’s daughter and 
successor allow the Bangla people to be crushed under the 
jack-boots of their military oppressors ? 

Soon the verbal and emotional expressions of sympathy 
were to be translated into practical and tangible terms. In 
response to the appeal of official and non-oflicial relief organis- 
ations, voluntary donations of money and materials poured in 
from every side to provide relief to the in-coming refugees. But 
public response, however generous, could only be inadequate. 
The Government of India had to bear the main brunt of the 
responsibility of looking after the refugees. To finance the 
gigantic relief organisation, it was decided to place a Levy on 
purchase of a great many commodities of daily use— whether 
you were buying, a plane ticket, a train ticket, a cinema ticket, 
postal stamp, a packet of cigarettes, or even a match-box 1 
It was for the first time in human history that a whole people 
had cheerfully, and uncomplainingly, agreed to bear a heavy 
burden of taxation to provide relief of millions of homeless 
refugees, expelled by force from a neighbouring country. Indira 
knew her people, and knew that the burden would be heavy 
and hard for them, but that they would bear it without protest, 
out of the compassion of their hearts. 

The appeal to the conscience of humanity that India— and 
Indira — had addressed to the leaders of the world powers, first 
through the resolution passed by Parliament, and later through 
her trusted emissaries, including senior Ministers, who toured 
the various countries to explain India’s stand on the issue of 
Bangla Desh, did not evoke the response that was, expected, so 
far as most of the Heads of Governments were concerned. 
Britain and America continued to hold that it was an internat 
matter of Pakistan. So did the other Western pow ers. The 
only country that responded positively to India’s urgent mess- 
ages was the Soviet Union. President Podgomy sent an out* 
spoken letter to Yahya Khan of Pakistan, diplomatically 
admonishing the Pakistan President for the genocidal terror 
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Asia and Africa and supported their demand for independence. 
Bangla Desb, after all, was India’s next-door neighbour, with 
whose people the people of India had fraternal bonds of history, 
culture, language and literature. Could Nehru’s daughter and 
successor allow the Bangla people to be crushed under the 
jack-boots of their military oppressors ? 

Soon the verbal and emotional expressions of sympathy 
were to be translated into practical and tangible terms. In 
response to the appeal of official and non-official relief organis- 
ations, voluntary donations of money and materials poured in 
from every side to provide relief to the in-coming refugees. But 
public response, however generous, could only be inadequate. 
The Government of India had to bear the main brunt of the 
responsibility of looking after the refugees. To finance the 
gigantic relief organisation, it was decided to place a Levy on 
purchase of a great many commodities of daily use — whether 
you were buying, a plane ticket, a train ticket, a cinema ticket, 
postal stamp, a packet of cigarettes, or even a match-box 1 
It was for the first time in humaa history that a whole people 
had cheerfully, and uncomplainingly, agreed to bear a heavy 
burden of taxation to provide relief of millions of homeless 
refugees, expelled by force from a neighbouring country. Indira 
knew her people, and knew that the burden would be heavy 
and hard for them, but that they would bear it without protest, 
out of the compassion of their hearts. 

The appeal to the conscience of humanity that India— and 
Indira— had addressed to the leaders of the world powers, first 
through the resolution passed by Parliament, and later through 
her trusted emissaries, including senior Ministers, who toured 
the various countries to explain India's stand on the issue of 
Bangla Desh, did not evoke the response that was expected, so 
far as most of the Heads of Governments were concerned. 
P md America continued to hold that it was an internal 
I* . V / Pa v • < -n. So did the other Western powers. The 
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that had been let loose by him in Baogla Desh. It was hailed 
in the Indian press as a “major break-through in the freedom- 
fighters’ efforts to enlist world sympathy for their cause.” The 
Times of India welcomed this important diplomatic move in 
these words : “The Soviet Government is, indeed, the first out- 
side the sub-continent to have come out openly against the 
bloody course on which the military junta in West Pakistan 
has embarked to stifle the voice of the 75 million people of 


Bangla Desh.” 

If other world statesmen chose to be disdainfully or discreet- 
ly silent, for political reasons or out of diplomatic niceties, the 
world press — including the American press — gave full coverage 
to the pitiful stories of the millions of refugees seeking asylum 
in India, as also to the heroic resistance of the Mukti Bahini 
guerillas who, with moral and material help from India, and 
taking a leaf out of the book of Vietnam, were becoming more 


daringly effective in constantly harassing the army of occupa- 
tion. Discrediting Yahya Khan’s boast that “the army is in 
full control of the situation in East Pakistan. It has crushed 
the mischief-mongers, saboteurs and infiltrators,” the American 
weekly Newsweek commented, “Alas for Yahya, the facts told 
a different story. Throughout East Pakistan, the embattled 
Bengali resistance movement seemed more determined than 
ever to prove that it was alive and well— and capable of making 
life extremely difficult for the heavily armed but thinly spread 
occupation forces of the Pakistan army.... Taking advantage ot 
3 crash training programme and of weapons and ammunition 
applied by India, the Mukti Bahini (Liberation Army) went on 
the offensive. Factories were sabotaged. Key bridges were 
toppled by well-placed dynamite blasts. And railroad loco- 
juotbts operating on the relatively few remaining routes were 
Wovsn off the tracks by mines.” . . 

Clare Ilollingworth of Daily Telegraph of London na 
already predicted that Bangla Desh would become anotnr 
’jetnam, with Islamabad holding the cities and towns an 
•Mujtb's men in control of the countryside. But within a 
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y blowing up one of the transformers in the loca P° 
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house, plunging the city in darkness for more than six hours. 

As early as April 17, the Indian and the world Press had 
been invited to the simple, austere but dramatic ceremony at 
which, the birth of a new sovereign Bangla Desh was proclaim- 
ed at a village in the Kushtia district, not far from the Indian 
border. Several thousand peasants were present to listen to 
the declaration of freedom and sovereignty, and to witness 
the green, red and golden flag of the new Republic which was 
being born amidst the green paddy fields, but not too far from 
the booming guns of the Pakistan artillery. 

In that mango grove, for this historic ceremony, were 
present at least a hundred of the elected members of the 
National Assembly who had risked their lives to secretly 
travel to this little village which henceforward would be 
known as Mujibnagar. This was also the first time the world 
press saw with their own eyes the tough young men of the 
Mukti Bahini, the guerilla force, and its commander. Colonel 
Usmani. The ragged guard of honour saluted Syed Nazrul 
Islam, the Acting President of the People’s Republic of Bangla 
Desh, m the absence of President Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
Other cabinet ministers were also present, as the declaration 
of independence was read in the presence of Indian and 
foreign correspondents. 

Some of them were indiscreet enough to mention the name 
and position of this village in their despatches, and the very 
next day the Pak Air Force bombed the place and destroyed 
the village and the mango-grove. But they could not destroy 
the will to be free and independent that, a day earlier, had 
been dramatically manifested here. However long the struggle 
might take, the Republic of Bangla Desh was now a reality. 
There would be no turning back. 

Indira Gandhi knew this, and all her days and nights were 
devoted to tirelesss efforts to help emergence, and the consoli- 
dation, of the free and sovereign Bangla Desh. But she resisted 
the attempts to stampede her Government into granting 
de jure recognition to the provisional Government. Before 
that could be, much political and diplomatic spade work had 
to be done, and at least some world powers had to be won 
etw accept Abe reskty cf eke skasiba. ladrs sirN raster- 
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house, plunging the city in darkness for more than six hours. 

As early as April 17, the Indian and the world Press had 
been invited to the simple, austere but dramatic ceremony^ at 
which, the birth of a new sovereign Bangla Desh was proclaim- 
ed at a village in the Kushtia district, not far from the Indian 
border. Several thousand peasants were present to listen to 
the declaration of freedom and sovereignty, and to witness 
the green, red and golden flag of the new Republic which was 
being born amidst the green paddy fields, but not too far from 
the booming guns of the Pakistan artillery. 

In that mango grove, for this historic ceremony, were 
present at least a hundred of the elected members of the 
National Assembly who had risked their lives to secretly 
travel to this little village which henceforward would be 
known as Mujibnagar. This was also the first time the world 
press saw with their own eyes the tough young men of the 
Muktl Bahlni, the guerilla force, and its commander. Colonel 
Usmam. The ragged guard of honour saluted Syed Nazrul 
Islam, the Acting President of the People’s Republic of Bangla 
Desh, in the absence of President Sheikh Mujibur Rahman. 
Other cabinet ministers were also present, as the declaration 
of independence was read in the presence of Indian and 
foreign correspondents. 

Some of them were indiscreet enough to mention the name 
and position of this village in their despatches, and the very 
next day the Pak Air Force bombed the place and destroyed 
the village and the mango-grove. But they could not destroy 
the will to be free and independent that, a day earlier, had 
been dramatically manifested here. However long the struggle 
might take, the Republic of Bangla Desh was now a reality. 
There would be no turning back. 

Indira Gandhi knew this, and all her days and nights were 
devoted to tirelesss efforts to help emergence, and the consoli- 
dation, of the free and sovereign Bangla Desh. But she resisted 
the attempts to stampede her Government into granting 
dc jure recognition to the provisional Government. Before 
that could be, much political and diplomatic spade work had 
to be done, and at least some world powers had to be won 
over to accept the reality of the situation. India still main- 
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goat Tor their own misdeeds." 

For once she wanted to reveal the whole story to her 
people and the people of the world, and to show how what 
was claimed to be an internal problem of Pakistan had, indeed, 
become an interna! problem of India. 

These twenty-three years and more, we have never tried 
to interfere with the internal affairs of Pakistan, even 
though they have not exercised similar restraint. 
And even now we do not seek to interfere in any way. 
But what has actually happened 7 What was claimed to 
bean internal problem of Pakistan, has also become an 
internal problem for India. We are, therefore, entitled 
to ask Pakistan to desist immediately from all actions 
which it is taking in the name of domestic jurisdiction, 
and which vitally affect the peace and well-being of 
millions of our own citizens. Pakistan cannot be allowed 
to seek a solution of its political or other problems at the 
expense of India and on Indian soil. 

Has Pakistan the right to compel at bayonet-point not 
hundreds, not thousands, not hundreds of thousands, but 
millions of its citizens to flee their homes ? For us it is 
an intolerable situation. The fact that we are compelled 
to give refuge and succour to these unfortunate millions 
cannot be used as an excuse to push more and more 
people across our border. 

Using bitter irony to put the Western democracies in the 
dock, she said : “Wc have heard much talk of democracy.... 
But when democracy is so flagrantly and so brutally being des- 
troyed, we do not hear much comment, nor do wc see the sort 
of spontaneous strong responses which the situation warrants. 
Could there be a greater or a dearer expression of democracy 
than the one wc witnessed in the election in Pakistan 7*’ 

However, she added, that Indians are told by some coun- 
tries that, while they may disapprove of what is being done by 
the military rulers or Pakistan, they cannot be a party to its 
disintegration, and pointedly asked, “Is it suggested that we 
wish the disintegration of Pakistan ?... If there is a struggle 
between the two parts of ‘Pakistan, it is certainly not of our 
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against, the Lot Sabha passed, amidst thunderous cheers, 
the Constitution (Twenty-fourth) Amendment Dill, reasserting 
Parliament’s power to alter any part of the Constitution, The 
Prime Minister, who commended the Bill to the House, said 
that it marked another milestone in the progress of Democracy 
and Socialism in the country. 

On August 9, 1971, the Prime Minister introduced the 
Constitution (Twenty-sixth) Amendment Bill to abolish 
privy purses and privileges of the former rulers. This, too, was 
later passed. And also on the same day (which saw, twenty- 
nine years ago, the launching of the final struggle for freedom) 
was signed the momentous Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Co-operation between the Republic of India and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republic. 

This treaty, historic as it was in terms of its international 
impact, did not mark the beginning of a new kind of relationship 
between the two countries. Ever since the time that India 
became free, friendly relations between India and USSR had 
existed, developed and matured into many-faceted co-operation 
in the fields of economics, industrialisation, agricultural revolu- 
tion, cultural exchange— and in the sphere of common endea- 
vours for Peace in all the international forums. But the Treaty 
spelled out in formal and concrete terms the situation as it 
existed, and as, it was hoped, it would develop, between the two 
countries. 

Considerable spade-work had been done to fashion the 
basic principles of the Treaty. What invested it with historical 
significance was its timing. The Treaty came into being when 
the situation in the sub continent was full of tension, and the 
possibility of armed conflict had darkened the political horizon. 
D P. Dhar, with his understanding or the interplay of interna- 
tional forces, and under general guidance from his Prime 
Minister, had worked steadily during his tenure as India’s 
Ambassador in Moscow, to bring about an awareness of the 
necessity of a Treaty of this kind in order to prevent the sub- 
continent being turned into a theatre of war. 

The Soviet leaders had grasped the historical significance 
of the nature of relations between India and the Soviet Union 
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and security was threatened. 

Thus, in the historic Conference Room attached to Prime 
Minister’s office, and under the motto of the Indian Republic 
blazoned on the wall, spelled out in golden letters —-Satyameva 
Jayatt — Truth Shall Prevail— the suave and sophisticated 
A.A. Gromykov, the Foreign Minister on behalf of the 
Government of U.S.S.R., and grey-bearded, turbaned Sardar 
Swaran Singh, the External Affairs Minister on behalf of India, 
sat down to sign the treaty that, within an hour, would be the 
urgent talking point in all the chancelleries of the world, includ- 
ing Washington, London, Peking — and Islamabad. 

After formal re-affirmation of friendship and goodwill, and 
their mutual interest in maintaining peace between nations, both 
the countries condemned “colonialism and racialism in all forms 
and manifestations” (which by implication, included the colonial 
role and rule of West Pakistan in East Bengal) and reaffirmed 
“their determination to strive for their final and complete eli- 
mination,” the two parties declared that they shall “support the 
just aspirations of the peoples in their struggle against coloniat* 
ism and racial discrimination.” The sting, however, was in its 
tail. Articles IX and X concretised the point and purpose of 
formalising this Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation, as it 
was extended to the military sphere : 

Each High Contracting Parly undertakes to abstain from 
providing any assistance to any third party that engages 
in armed conflict with the other Party. In the event of 
either Party being subjected to an attack or a threat 
thereof, the High Contracting Parties shall immediately 
enter into mutual consultations in order to remove such 
threat and to take appropriate effective measures to ensure 
peace and the security of their countries. 

Each High Contracting Party solemnly declares that it 
shall not enter into any obligation, secret or public, with 
one or more States, which is incompatible with this 
Treaty. Each High Contracting Party further declares 
that no obligation exists^ nor shall any obligation be 
entered into, between itself and any other State or States, 
which might cause military damage to the other Party. 

And on the same day, August % z nuUint> .Indians — -.mexy 
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women and children — marched the two miles from Ramlila 
grounds to India Gate to express their faith in their Prime 
Minister’s policies, to demonstrate their solidarity with the 
cause of Bangla Desh and to give expression to their great 
concern for the safety of Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the leader 
of Bangla Desh, languishing in a Pakistani prison, under a 
virtual sentence of death. The solemnity of the occasion was 
relieved by the exuberance of the people. There were Bhangra 
folk dancers from the villages of the Punjab, buglars from Uttar 
Pradesh, flute players from RajasthaD, who all sang, played 
their instruments and danced their way in a festive spirit. 

The procession was led by D. Sanjivayya, the youthful 
Congress President, and it terminated in a mammoth rally at 
the India Gate where the rostrum was dominated by two 
gigantic portraits of Indira Gandhi and Sheikh Mujibur Rahman 
to symbolize the unity and solidarity of India with the cause of 
Bangla Desh. 

The slogans, displayed and shouted at this rally, were 
significant. Indira Gandhi’s Garibi Ifatao (Remove Poverty) 
had been changed to the Plural Affirmative : Garibi 
Hatayengay (We Shall Remove Poverty) and there was a new 
rhyming, Samajvad Layengay (We Shall Usher In Socialism). 

The meating which was addressed by iDdira Gandhi demon* 
strated the enthusiasm of the people for the cause of Socialism, 
and for the cause of Bangla Desh, but when she announced the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty in her speech, the massive applause indicated 
the joyous enthusiasm of the people who knew now that at last 
India was not alone 1 The people knew that the Treaty was a 
shot in the arm for both India and Bangla Desh. 

Responding to the call, Delhi Chalo (Let’s go to Delhi) 
many humble people from villages came to the nation's capital 
for the first time in their life. 

Paindha Ram, a peasant from Sangmr, Punjab, who had 
come with a Bhangra group, demonstrated his hands to the 
reporters. "Look at my hands," he said, opening out his 
earth -coloured palms on which deep brownish lines were 
etched, "I have been continuously drumming the whole day, 
while our dancers have been dancing 1" 

Why did he come to Delhi? He was asked, and replied. 
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“Not only to see a spectacle. I did not want Indira Gandhi to 
feel that the people for whom she was doing so much and 
making so many enemies were not behind her.” 

That was a new commitment between the people and the 
Prime Minister. It was fascinating and frightening to see the 
people's faith in, and devotion to, Indira Gandhi. The burden 
of responsibility must have been awesome to her, too, as she 
stood and addressed the people from the rostrum, symbolically 
situated at the intersection of Jan Path (the Path of the People) 
and Raj Path (the Path of the Government) ! 
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On Top Of A Volcano 

My nationalism is intense internationalism. 

—MAHATMA GANDHI 

I cannot shake hands with a mailed fist. 

—INDIRA GANDHI 

As EARLY AS JUNE, 3 971, IN AN INTERVIEW GIVEN TO AN ITALIAN 
TV team, Indira Gandhi stressed the responsibility of the 
international community towards the people of Bangla Desh, 
who, in (heir millions, were “fleeing from a most callous, in- 
human and intemperate butchery, a terror organized by 
the State military apparatus.” She urged “greater world 
sympathy for the vast number of sufferers — those who are in 
Hast Bengal and those who have fled here." 

Through other diplomatic means she had tried to rouse the 
world conscience in order to avert the disaster which seemed to 
be coming nearer, with every new wave of refugees who 
numbered eight millions by the time the Tndo-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship was signed. Now, before it was too late, she 
decided to male one last personal effort to male the world see 
the grim reality of the situation, with its dangerous 
implications. 

There were many, even in her own Cabinet and among her 
closest associates, who tried to dissuade her. With war clouds 
hovering over the Indian horizon, they said, this was no time 



for the Prime Minister to be absent from the country for 
several weeks. But Indira Gandhi was determined to establish 
a personal contact with world statesmen, to make one last 
attempt to use international influence to restrain Pakistan's 
military rulers. 

In August, on hearing that Yahya Khan had announced the 
impending secret military trial of Mujibur Rahman without 
affording him any foreign legal assistance, she had sent an 
urgent message to all Heads of Government warning them of 
her apprehension that “this so-called trial will be used only as 
a cover to execute Sheikh Mujibur Rahman (that) will aggra- 
vate the situation in East Bengal and will create a serious 
situation in India because of the strong feelings of our people.” 
She appealed to all of them “to exercise your influence with 
President Yahya Khan to take a realistic view in the larger 
interests of the peace and stability of this region.” It was 
perhaps this appeal which saved the life of the Banga Bandhu, 
for even the most cynical of the world statesmen could not but 
let Yahya Khan know that such a course would have fatal and 
fearful consequences. But now, in September-October 1971, 
Indira Gandhi would personally deliver her appeals and her 
warnings to the Heads of the principal world powers. 

The visit to Moscow was to be a curtain-raiser to Indira 
Gandhi’s international peace mission. Arriving, within six 
weeks of the signing of the Soviet-Indian Treaty, she was 
assured not only of a cordial welcome but of sympathetic 
understanding of India’s case. She found the leaders of USSR 
already in agreement with much or what she had to say. 

Understandably, the Treaty gave her a valid talking point. 
“The Treaty,” she said in her very first speech at an official 
luncheon in Moscow on September 28, 3971, “has been widely 
acclaimed throughout our country and in the Soviet Union. 
Even the traditional critics oflndo-Soviet friendship In various 
parts of the world have recognised the importance of the 
Treaty.” She admitted, however, that “there are some in 
India and abroad, who are trying to misinterpret its meaning 
and purpose.” 

Tracing the history of friendly and trustful relations 
hetweea the two winteves, •. “Long before we 
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liberated ourselves from colonial rule, we admired the great 
experiment of social reconstruction which you had undertaken 
in your country, the results of which we can see around us. 
The Indian people respect the vision which has inspired your 
achievements. In the same way, I should think that your 
regard for India springs from your recognition of our aims, 
endeavours and our potentiality.” 

Then she plunged inlo a masterly analysis of the events in 
East Bengal and how they imperilled the peace and stability of 
India. The General Election held in March, she said, brought 
greater clarity to our national scene and gave a firmer direction 
to our political life. “We were all set to launch the second 
phase of our national development during which the promise 
of equality and freedom from want could come closer to 
reality.” Just at that crucial moment “beyond our borders 
there occurred events which have created incalculable difficulties 
for us.” There was a grave confrontation between the people 
of East Bengal and the Government of Pakistan, and the 
actions of the Pakistan Army have compelled millions of people 
to leave their homes and to seek shelter in India. “More 
than nine million East Bengalis have come into our country. 
Do they not have the right to live and work in their own 
homeland ? We cannot be expected to absorb them.” 

This, she declared, is not an Indo -Pakistan dispute. But 
its burden has fallen on India with her limited resources already 
strained to the maximum. “The problem is an international 
one,” and she politely delivered a reprimand. “The inter- 
national response has fallen short of the scale which a grim 
tragedy of this magnitude demands. It is surely the duty of 
the world not to delay in creating conditions in which these 
refugees irrespective of their religion can return without fear.” 
But, she conceded, “the leaders of the Soviet Union have coun- 
selled Pakistan to reach a political solution which will satisfy 
the aspirations of the people of East Bengal.” 

In another speech in Moscow, to dramatise the influx of the 
refugees, she said, “We have today in our country foreign 
nationals in numbers large enough to constitute the population 
of New Zealand and Sweden combined." 

This, then, was to be the burden of her speeches, polilc but 
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firm, which, with local references and the up-dating of informa- 
tion about (for instance) the number of the refugees, she wou 
deliver in the six other countries that she would visit a month 
later. 

Back in India and four days before she set ofT for Western 
Europe, she held a press conference which was attended by a 
record number of Indian and foreign correspondents. 

Answering a question why, when Pakistan is asking for 
United Nations intervention, the Government of India has 
been refusing it, she said there was a great difference between 
what was happening on that side of the border, that is in 
Bangla Desh, and on our side of the border, that is in India. 

Then she elaborated how, since India had nothing to hide, 
the refugee camps and the border areas were open to responsible 
foreign visitors. Ten representatives of the U.N. High 
Commissioner for Relief were already working there. The 
Indian and even the foreign press was free to visit the refugee 
camps or the border areas. Sympathetic or merely curious foreign 
dignitaries including Members of Parliament, Social Workers 
and representatives of the international Relief organisations, had 
come from the U.S.A., Canada, Latin America, New Zealand, 
the Middle East and Japan. “Obviously,” she commented, 
making an obvious comparison with the situation in Pakistan, 
"there is nothing that we want to hide, or that we can hide, in 
the sort of society which we have in India.” 

At the end, someone asked a loaded question : “When are 
you going to grant dejure recognition to Bangla Desh ?” 

But she was not an amateur to place her cards on the 
table, and answered. “I do not know.... When we think the 
time is ripe for it.” 

Her calm self-confidence seemed to grow, even as the situa- 
tion became more tense and serious. A colleague of hers told 
me how she was always confident that eventually the refugees 
would go back to a life of freedom and dignity. She said so in 
April when they had just started coming, and said it again in 
August when the refugee influx was over four million and every- 
one else was doubtful about India’s capacity to solve this prob- 
lem. She said it again while she was preparing to go abroad. 
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“Now they are nine millions— Soon they will be ten mil- 
lions 1” her colleague reminded her sceptically. “No, they 
will go hack,” she answered, as if thinking aloud, “they must 
go back !” 

In a broadcast to the nation, on the eve of her departure abroad 
the Prime Minister shared her thoughts with the nation. “One 
cannot leave with a light heart at such a moment. Our country is 
facing danger. Yet after much thought I decided to undertake 
the journey. The invitations were of long standing and it seemed 
important in the present situation to meet leaders of other 
countries for an exchange of views and to put to (hem the 
" reality of our situation.” She did not say it in so many words 
but her purpose was also to demonstrate to the world the stability 
and peaceful intent of her Government. Shaky dictators, or war- 
mongers planning an aggression against a ne.ghbouring country 
(as Pakistan was repeatedly alleging), do not indeed, cannot— 
afford to be absent from their country for a crucial period of 
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India and the leaders of the Belgian Government. According 
to an Indian correspondent cabling from Brussels, “Indira 
Gandhi was able to convince the Belgian P/iroe Minister, 
Gaston Eyskins and the Foreign Minister, Pierre Harme! 
about the urgent necessity for a political solution of the 
Bangla Desh problem acceptable to the people of Bangla 
Desk" Moreover, the Belgian Government agreed to con- 
tribute substantially to the funds for the relief and rehabilitation 
of the refugees who were now over nine millions. The 
Belgian Prime Minister said in a statement : “We in Belgium 
clearly realize that the problem raised by the presence of so 
many refugees in India can only be solved with the participa- 
tion of the international community.” 

The donations for refugee relief were welcome, but the 
more significant decisions were diplomatic. Belgium assured 
the Indian Prime Minister that no military supplies had been 
made available to Pakistan either through Government or 
private commercial channels. Belgium further agreed to sus- 
pend economic aid to Pakistan particularly in regard to the 
construction of a nucleur reactor till normal political condi- 
tions in Pakistan were restored. Since Belgium was a member 
of the ll.N. Security Council, and also of the Aid Pakistan 
Consortium, its sympathetic understanding of India's view-point 
in the developing Indo-Pakistan crisis marked the initial success 
of Indira Gandhi’s mission. 

A rousing reception awaited her in Vienna — her next port 
of call. Children of the local Indian community in colourful 
costumes greeted her with shouts of Indira Gandhi Ki Jai. The 
Austrian Chancellor Dr. Bruno Kreisky welcomed her as he 
warmly shook hands with her. By a happy coincidence she 
had arrived in Vienna on Austria’s National Day. There was 
a jolly holiday crowd m the streets. The people, who were 
waiting for her, lined the route to her hotel and cheered her as 
she passed She smiled to acknowledge the popular greetings, 
but the shrewd Viennese noticed a serious and care-worn ex- 
pression on her face. 

The next day, addressing a distinguished gathering at a ban- 
quet given in her honour, she recalled her earlier visit to Vienna 
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in 1955 when she had witnessed the remarkable re-birth and 
reconstruction of the war-ravaged country. She paid a hand- 
some compliment to the great and historical city which must 
have touched a responsive chord in every Austrian hear . 
“Vienna is beautiful in any season Ils ethos vibrates with it 
music of great masters, and the thought impulses of authors 
and philosophers. It is a city of the mind in a special sense, fo 
here it wai that men at the frontiers of knowledge delved deep 
into the human mind to discover insights that were to revolu- 
(ionise the patterns of modem thought. 

“In Austria/’ she said, introducing the problem on India s 
borders, “you have the experience of dealing with refugees. So 
you can perhaps imagine the burden of looking a ter an 1 
which is of the size of Austria’s own population ? Despite 
Indian tradition of hospitality and the genuine es ' re 
their neighbours in distress, we cannot accept this charge as 
permanent one." - , 

She struck a different note at the beginning of! her spe b> 
the Austrian Society for Foreign Policy and Interna ona 
Relations. Exposing the popular European myth 
ceptions about India, she said that usually when p P 
India "they either think of the bejewelled fabulous MntanjW 

or of the abject poverty of the people. Or they f 

are idealists whose philosophy has not muds relevn e to he 

realities of the day. Perhaps i. is all terse, but It » ongM> very 
small part of the picture of a vast country. 
problems, she said, but they are not all prob cm - t 

and culture, music and dancing, “and even amongst the poores 
people you will find laughter aDd joy in h e - . various 

Many wise and perceptive writers an sc India . 

times, have tried to explain to outsiders . u c was 

Her father, perhaps, was the most success u weJt jjid 

rational, spoke a modern, scientific languag • . gJ . own , 

she paraphrase him with a turn of phrase J* ( m different 

“India is a land of many contradictions, mwn f aay 

countries, people strongly asserting th ' ms ' 1, ? ls y t between tole- 
fundamental change. There is a consta values and the 

ranee and dogma, between *. *-.££ added 

superficial habits of dress or ritual. To 
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the new dash, which perhaps all countries face, which is the 
struggle between the forces of status quo and the forces of 
change.” 

She was honestly self-critical, too, even la the presence of a 
foreign audience. Talking about the inevitable end of feuda- 
lism all over the world, she mentioned the abolition of absentee 
landlordship in India. "But I must confess that our land re- 
forms legislation is not adequate yet in aJJ the States, because 
this is not a central, federal, subject, it is a state subject. And 
I myself am exasperated by the slow implementation of even the 
land legislation which has been passed in some of the States." 

India’s foreign policy of Non-alignment, she frankly stated, 
"is not identical with Austria’s policy of neutralism.” The 
Indian concept of Non-alignment did not mean being neutral or 
unconcerned with what was happening. “It merely meant that 
we would not join a military bloc, and we would not be guided 
by any other country.” 

That brought her to the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship 
which was then being criticised in the Anglo-American press 
as an abandonment of India’s policy of Non-alignment. Indira 
Gandhi reminded them that “one or the clauses of the 
treaty specifically mentions that the Soviet Union acknowledges 
India’s policy of non-alignment and that the treaty will not 
interfere with it.” She also quoted President Tito’s approval of 
this treaty, for he was one of the co-founders of the non-aligned 
group. 

It was only then that she brought up the “serious situation 
which has developed in the last seven months on our borders,” 
and explained in detail that the situation constituted a threat 
not only to stability jo India but to world peace. 

Even before leaving the Austrian capital, she had reason to 
feel satisfied that her speeches, which were widely broadcast, 
were having some effect on public opinion. A woman vege- 
table-seller gave her flowers and a small donation. Children 
collected their pennies and forwarded them to her; saying it 
was for the refugee children or Bangla Desh, She was cheered 
and applauded wherever she went, and many unknown people 
stopped her on the street to express their sympathy for India 
and for the cause of Bangia Desh. The refugees in the camps 
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could not hope for a better propagator of their cause than the 

Prime Minister of India. , .. 

Besides the public speeches and receptions, she, . and the 
high officials including the Foreign Secretary ™ 
accompanying her, had serious and wtrle-rangrag d.scusstons 
with their Austrian counterparts, most of the time g 
up by the problem ofBangla Desh refugees tn In dia. One 
positive result of these talks was that the Austr.au Ctacdtor 
undertook to write to General Yahya Khan brgmgupo^ 
the desirability of a political solution of the Bangla m _ 

Though diplomatic ettiquette prevented the Aust'ian 
meat leaders to say openly that they , agreed wUhthe lnd. an 
assessment of the situation, the Chancellor, ■ orrcsP on- 
more than a hint when, in a talk with the n i ^ rc f u . 
dents accompanying the Prime M' mster * * * , evd but on j y 
gee problem could not be solved on a „j do not 

through international efTort. He significan y - m ilHon 
want To be partisan, but nobody can tell rne that ten ^ 
people have left their homes for * orded statements, 

with her gentle proddmgs and discr J of Europe . 

was beginning to make a dent on the co 

Indira Gandhi arrived in London on th ^day Oct decision to 
—on which the British Parliament took the £tone^ isola- 
join the European Common Market, en i g making a 

tion of several centuries, and having 1 Britain in e.c.m. : 

hid to play a role in a United „ h "' r ° v hit provoked tremcad- 
was the big news of the day. Still ne several days, 

ous public interest, which was „„klies, publish- 

Almost all the important papers, specia y a b 0 ut bcr 

ed articles not only about her P ers °” these we re quite 
mission on behalf of Bangla D esfl - _ n i e specially the 

sympathetic to India and to the Bangla people, ^ ^ 
Spectator. This well-known indepen it is of great 

wrote, “With Mrs. Gandhi in London that the worst 

importance to British statesmen... to an 1 appreciate the 

of the present disaster has yet to be seen, Gaiu jhi and her 
great fortitude and skill with which Mrs. u 
people have handled the situation. 
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Conceding that “the will of the present government of 
Pakistan to restore its sundered state is powerful, and incalcul- 
able,” the Spectator reminded its readers and the British 
government, “Likewise, the will of Bangla Desh insurgents to 
create a new nation on the periphery of Central Asia is also 
both powerful and incalculable.” For once a British journal of 
opinion was forthright and unequivocal. “If a decision for 
action is taken, then it must be a decision to support and com- 
fort India. It is India which bears a burden that ought to lie 
on the world’s conscience, it is India’s stability which is most 
threatened by the refugee influx.... If there is to be a departure 
...it must be departure on the side of India.” 

British diplomacy, however, was not prepared to go beyond 
“inoffensive” expressions of sympathy and goodwill. During 
her stay in London, she had long discussions with the British 
Prime Minister and other Ministers. According to a press 
report. Sir Alec Douglas-Home wondered whether, even at this 
late stage, it was not possible for Yahya Khan to have a 
dialogue with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, and Indira Gandhi 
countered that that was for Sheikh Mujibur Rahman and the 
people of Bangla Desh to decide. While the confabulations 
were secret, some inkling of what transpired could be gained 
from some of the replies to a large number of questions that 
Indira Gandhi gave after her speech at the Britain-India Forum 
meeting at India House, London. 

She was asked, “Since you have come to this country, do 
you think the British Government is cooperating to solve the 
problem of Bangla Desh 7” and she replied, “The British 
Government have expressed their sympathy and have shown 
considerable understanding of the situation. As to what they 
can do, only they themselves can figure out." 

When someone specifically asked her “if there was a funda- 
mental difference between the British and Indian approach to 
the Bangla Desh problem,” she parried the question : “There 
is bound to be a difference of approach because if we have a 
flood, the water is in my home, whereas you only read about 
it. There is bound to be a difference in the thinking of two 
countries, because of the geographical situation of the two 
countries” and then she spiritedly added, “now our point is 
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that what is happening there does affect the entire world. It is 
not a matter which concerns merely Pakistan, or merely India 
and Pakistan, but long-range repercussions can be world-wide. 
Also we expect from the British people, with their love of free- 
dom and all just causes, a far greater understanding and in- 
volvement in a question of this kind ” 

She was asked, "What sort of pressure do you envisage that 
other countries could put on Pakistan to ameliorate the situation 
in East Bengal so that the refugees can go back 

She knew her own mind, and her answer was promp l and 
pointed. "Well, Pakistan has been getting help, I ” a '“/ y 
economic, from other countries, and I think t a a 
made clear at the beginning that they would not ge s pp 
this adventure or misadventure that they ate indulging m 
Bangla Desh, this matter would not have gone so far. 

Another question— and the answer to it repe a 

meot that was becoming alt too familiar, so t a 
note of irritation in the Prime Minister s folding . 

One of the British correspondents said "I think them has 
been universal admiration for the way tha 
with the problem of looking after the «fn!S «• ®“* ““ 

people are confused as to why India w, II not accept as Urge 

United Nations presence in the refugee camp 

suggested. Why won't India accept this . „ Inll j r a 

“If I may deal with the admiration part first „ ice 

Gandhi, "it is a little bit of an imtant because, w 1 
to be admired, but if people think you say flattenng 
words and that is enough, well it is not othm a re 

rag the verbal admiration and it seems 

getting the more material help !” » she repeated 

“So far as the U.N. Observers are ^ncerned, she^p ^ 

what she had already said before, * e .. newspapers, 
people Ours is an open i0ci '' y ' “ “°Xo wM visit the camps 
no kind of limitation or restriction on fflore u.N. 

and everybody does. What would be t e j^^rpafcistan to show 
personnel ? It is only a device. I think, of Pakistan ^ ^ 
that India and Pakistan are on the samc lcv^ rame . 

we resent. It doesn't matter if a hundred U N p p 

But, quite frankly they will be able to do nothing. But 
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from that, what we resent is the two countries being put on 
par.” 

As she was coming in for this meeting, outside the hall she 
saw some Pakistani young men parading with placards which 
read, why are you preventing the refugees from going 
back? Relating this incident she said, “Now 1 think that 
must be the joke of the year. To think that we would prevent 
anyone going 1 We are trying desperately hard that these 
people must go back. We are not going to tolerate them on 
our soil." 

Towards the end of this meeting she once again referred to 
the effort to equate India with Pakistan : “We are tired of this 
equation which the Western world is always making ; it docs 
not matter what Pakistan does ; India and Pakistan are equal. 
We are not going to stand for this kind of treatment.” 

While she was in London, she was in daily contact with 
India. Since she had left there was no hopeful improvement of 
the situation. The influx of (he refugees had actually increased— 
from 30,000 per day to 40,000 and even more. On one parti- 
cular day as many as 63,000 bad crossed the Indian border, 
each with his own tale of horror to relate. Pakistani soldiers 
while chasing the Bangla Desh guerillas, had several times 
intruded into Indian territory, and the situation was both tragic 
and tense. Would she be able to complete her tour of the six 
countries she had undertaken 7 Or would she have to cut 
short her programme and rush back home ? She was even 
advised to return to India from London, and to cancel the 
further engagements. But to do this would be to escalate the 
tension, to encourage panic. So, whatever happened, she must 
remain calm, and unless the war actually broke out because of 
Pakistani provocations, she must fulfill all her engagements. 

While she was about to board the plane for New York, at 
the London airport she was asked what was the latest situation 
like. She replied, “I am sitting on top of a volcano, and I do 
not know when it is going to erupt.” 


With this feeling of time running out she arrived in Washington. 
Relations between India and UjS.A. were, in the words of 
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Time newsmagazine, “at their lowest point since 
independence in 1947, largely as a restd of th^ (Ameren 
Administration's eontinned arms sh.pmcn.s to Palnstan 
statesmen and diplomats wear smiling masks leven 
inner selves are seething will iresen.men and tom 

President Nixon gave th all the 

welcome on the South Lawn of e ions accor ded to 

trappings traditionally associate wi h arrival „f 

visiting Heads of State. Trusts toalded ^ 

Indira Gandhi, and flags of U.S. _ • duly reviewed 

crisp autumn wind. A Guard of by t he U.S. 

by the Indian Prime Minister, accompanied y 

President. . , _ h reared : “Today 

In his welcome speech, Richar i f day< i n Q ur 

we stand in Washington on Novern e , ^ g00 d omen 
country we call this kind of De p aItme „t was not happy 

for our countries. The U.S. Ma P ^plications. The 
with the Soviet-Indian Treaty wbcn he said that 

President made one obvious al usi foUnd morality that 

India and America were bound by a P 

does not need a legal document to ® while formally 

Indira Gandhi, even in was frank and forthright 

thanking the President and his wife, was 
and did not mince her words : . t;ine w hen India is 

“It has not been easy to get ^ j ro ught, flood and 

beleaguered. To the natural ca , tragedy of vast 

cyclone has been added a man ' . f aces j n 0 ur over- 

proportions. I am haunted by the o evcnts which have 

crowded refugee camps, reflecting tg from East 

compelled the exodus of these millions of S 
Bengal.” bes that she made in 

In this, and her subsequent sp 0 f carrying on 

Washington, she was initiating a reduce the flowery 

delicate international relations. ,j c i y s tate the funda- 

formalities to the minimum and t P no J mally statesmen 
mental and controversial issues DU blic utterances. ^ 

diplomatically avoid mentioning in House lawn, facing 

And so as she stood there on the the microphones, 

a battery of television cameras, s e 



and her voice wai carried inlo millions of American homes : 
“I have come here looking for a deeper understanding of the 
situation in our part of the world, in search of some wise 
impulse which, as history tells us, has sometimes worked to 
save humanity from despair,” 

This open and direct diplomacy, this taking of a democratic 
public into confidence on crucial national and international 
tssues, has been the special contribution of Indira Gandhi. It 
marked evety utterance that she made in Washington — indeed, 
throughout this tour. It was not the conventional way to 
“make friends and influence people” — and nothing could shift 
the pro-Pakistan tilt of the Nixon Administration as, later, the 
Anderson disclosures were to prove. Rut in winning the syrm 
pathy and understanding of large sections of the American 
public and the American press for the Indian view-point and 
for the cause of Rangla Dcsh freedom, Indira Gandhi, single- 
handed, accomplished a stupendous public relations job. Said 
Time newsmagazine : “Mrs. Gandhi's handsome bearing, forth- 
right manner and ranking as the world’s largest democracy 
(pop. 547 million) won her new friends in Washington— and 
new support,” 

At the White House banquet, she told Mrs. Nixon in an 
aside how she and her colleagues organised the elections at 
short notice because she was tired of people telling her : “You 
are the minority government. You have no right to do this and 
you have no right to do that.” So, she said, “All right, let’s 
have elections.” Later, in her after-dinner speech and on other 
occasions, she spoke of her country without undue humility, 
rather with confidence and a certain nroount of pride in her 
people. 

During the General Election last March (to which 
President Nixon had referred in his speech), she said, "Our 
people demonstrated the ability of the democratic process to 
find answers to national problems. They gave the nation a clear 
and coherent sense of direction, of renewed self-confidence in, 
and a fresh impetus to our long struggle against poverty.” 

She acknowledged the “important” contribution of foreign 
aid, specially U.S. aid. “But,” she added, “the effort in the 
progress of our country is overwhelmingly and increasingly that 
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of labour and sacrifices of our own people,” 

She narrated how “suddenly our entire world changed. What 
seemed to be a part of sunlight, just waiting for us to go ahead 
and solve the problems which remained, was covered with a 
very large dark shadow. And without warning, a major crisis 
erupted across our frontiers, and night engulfed us, seriously 
threatening our hard-earned stability.” After referring to the 
grim genocide 1 which led to millions of uprooted East Bengalis 
to cross the borders of India, she dramatically asked, bringing 
the reality of the Bangla Desh refugees reteventand understand- 
able to the people of America : "Can you think of the entire 
population of Michigan State suddenly converging on to New 
York State ? Imagine the strain on space, on the administra- 
tion, on services such as health and communications, on re- 
sources such as food and money, and this not in conditions of 
affluence, but in a country already battling with problems of 
poverty and population.” Alluding to the U.S. publicists’ and 
administration’s attempt to treat India and Pakistan on par, she 
said, in the presence of the U.S. President, “Our people cannot 
understand how it is that we who are the victims, we who are 
bearing the brunt and have restrained ourselves with such 
fortitude should be equated with those whose actions have 
caused the tragedy,” 

This is how far, within the bonds of politeness and diplomacy, 
she could go in her speech at that glittering dinner party hosted 
by the President of the United States. But the next day at the 
Washington Press Club, there was an even more outspoken 
expression of the Indian view-point, a freer give-and-take with 
the correspondents, and no holds were barred, 

“I have not hesitated sometimes to criticise the press,” she 
said at the outset, “But on this occasion, I should like to ex- 
press appreciation of the manner in which the press correspon- 
dents of many countries have tried to arouse the conscience of 
the world.” She referred to their courage and perseverance in 

1. Later in her address to the Columbia University, New York, 
Indira Gandhi struck an apposite note . "Perhaps you have 
heard that the biggest concentration, the biggest attack was on 
iths* Jlasrs* whits? j tesg? .ruimjv. , '^\ r .ferj t ty.and „sU'- 
dents were killed on the very first night,” 
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lifting the veil around East Bengal, and revealing the truth of 
the grim tragedy being enacted there. “Your words have been 
honest and direct,” she said and paid a special compliment to 
the photographers who were able, through their harrowing 
pictures, “to convey the very essence of sorrow and misery.”' 

She was again asked if the “new Indo-Soviet treaty takes 
India out of the camp of the neutrals,” and she Spiritedly 
answered, “India has never been in the camp of neutrals... Non- 
alignment does not mean being neutral or unconcerned, or 
ignoring what is happening in the world.” It merely meant 
that India does not belong to a military bloc and reserves the 
right to judge each international issue on its own merits, not 
because the U.S. was supporting it or the U.S.S.R. So the 
lndo*Soviet treaty, she emphasized, does not affect India’s 
position as a non-aligned country. “So we are not allowing 
military bases to any country”— making an indirect but pointed 
allusion to the U.S. bases in Pakistan 1 “And while, under the 
treaty, we shall consult with the Soviet Union should any 
dangerous situation arise, it is entirely a matter for India to 
decide what decision we make, what steps we take.” 

Knowing that India had protested against continued U.S. 
arms supply to Pakistan, a correspondent asked, “If the U.S. 
halt all military supplies and economic assistance to Pakistan, 
what would be the immediate consequences in the context of 
the political solution that you believe might be helpful ? Do 
you think it would force President Yahya Khan to move into 
talks with Sheikh Mujibur Rahman or other elected represen- 
tatives ?” 

She replied, “I certainly think that the U.S. and some of the 
other big powers are in a position to exercise persuasion on 
this problem in the East.” 

Asked to reply to the charge that India was giving sanctuary 
and arms and training to the guerillas and the liberation forces, 
she was not perturbed. 

“Well, quite frankly,” she said calmly, “We do support the 
people of East Bengal in their struggle... (But) this movement 
of guerillas grew on its own. Perhaps you know that it is based 
on the para military forces belonging to East Bengal : that is 
the Past JBenya.' JtiBes sisuf Szit Pakiftaa Re^essat. Tbh 
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IS the basis of the movement. It is they who are training the 
young people. They must be coming into Indian territory, I 
think they do sometimes. But they arc not entirely based in 
India. The guerilla activities are all over East Bengal, quite 
far from the Indian borders, so obviously they have the most 
tremendous and single-minded support of the entire people of 
East Bengal, in spite of the retaliation on these villages by the 
army.” 

No one present raised a voice against her assessment of the 
situation, for they knew the truth was as the Prime Minister 
was stating it. 

Indira Gandhi, again like her father, has a special feeling for 
France. During her schooling in Switzerland and in England 
she had learnt to read, write and speak French, and she has 
kept up her interest in French literature. Whenever any 
French-speaking statesman or reporters come she likes to speak 
to them a few words in their own language. The polite Freach 
gallantly say that her French accent is tres bon. 

From Washington she retraced her winged steps back to 
Europe, and landed in France on November 7. The next day 
she was the guest of honour at a luncheon given by the 
President and Madame Pompidou. Responding to the 
President’s toast, she recalled the last sad occasion when "I 
came in haste and in sorrow” to attend General de Gaulle’s 
funeral. "He was a man of great stature, who embodied the 
honour of France at a time of trial. We in India respect and 
salute him.” 

Indian leaders, she said, have always viewed their national 
problems in the larger international perspective. She recall- 
ed India’s persistent hostility to the concept of Cold War. 
‘‘We welcome the detente in Europe, We are glad that 
China has at long last been admitted into the United 
Nations, and the United States and China are beginning a 
dialogue.” To achieve this end, she acknowledged the con- 
tribution that France has made by her "foresight and states- 
manship of the highest order.” 

A prosperous and progressive India would be an important 
part of this new peaceful world, and the last general elections 
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created the conditions for political stability and a more rapid 
economic advance. Briefly, she sketched hopeful the situation in 
India when, just a week after the general election as the new 
Parliament was meeting For the first time, “a tremendous new 
burden fell upon us." And she reiterated her assessment or the 
situation since Pakistan began persecuting the East Bengalis to 
the extent that a steady stream of homeless refugees— by then 
numbering over nine millions — started crossing the border into 
India. 

“We in India,” she said, “have shown the greatest self- 
restraint. But there is no doubt that our stability and security 
are threatened,” and she added, "The basic cause of this crisis 
must be found, and to be effective, it must be acceptable to the 
elected representatives of the people of Bangla Desh.” The 
rest she left to the subtle and sophisticated French, with 
their tradition of fighting for Liberty, Equality and Fraternity, 
to understand and to act upon. 

After detailed personal talks with President Pompidou and 
other French Ministers, Indira Gandhi took reluctant leave of 
the French capital and her plane crossed over into the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Bonn was the last capital on her 
3-week itinerary. 

While speaking at a banquet given by the Chancellor of ihe 
Republic, she recalled the old bond of friendship and goodwill 
between India and Germany, "which was fashioned first by 
poets and scholars” and paid a handsome tribute to the miracle 
of Germany's economic rebirth and recovery. But she remind- 
ed them that ‘‘It does seem a little ironic to us in India that 
Europe, which was a scene of conflict not so long ago, should 
have an easing of tensions, while in Asia two conflicts are 
continuing and a third is threatening.” The very spirit of 
India, she reminded her hosts, was dedicated to the promotion 
of peace. 

This was the only speech she delivered during her tour, in 
which she made no overt reference to the Bangla Desh freedom 
struggle or to the problem of the millions of refugees. 

But she made ample amends for it in her speech and 
the questions -and -asavert ai Abe ktnehees gives by ihe 
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German Society for Foreign Policy. Here she gave a detailed 
account of her Government’s economic policies aimed at the 
people’s welfare, and foreign policy aimed at promotion of 
peace and cooperation with all nations As for the Bangla 
Desh situation, she paraphrased it in a manner which could not 
fail to make its mark. In Bangla Dcsh, she said, “It is the 
majority which is saying it has not got a fair deal; it is the 
majority which took part in an election conducted by the 
present military Government of Pakistan. The majority had a 
programme of six points which had been clearly stated by their 
headers. The programme got a huge majority. ” Here she puf 
in a personal equation which is always effective. “I thought I 
had a very big majorifj — but Sheikh Mujib’s majority is bigger 
than mine. Whereas 1 could form the Government in my 
country, he is arrested as a traitor.” 

Answering what West Germany could do, for once she 
spelled it out for them. “The German Government, along with 
other international Governments, could try and make the 
Pakistani Government see the reality and talk with the people 
who can answer for East Bengal. I have no authority to speak 
for them. It is only the accepted and elected representatives of 
East Bengal who can talk with the President of Pakistan or any- 
body else who wants to reach a solution.” 

Tired and exhausted by the strenuous tour, the next day she 
flew back to India, to the seething problems that awaited her, 
to the responsibility of looking after the homeless, hapless 
refugees that, she learnt on arrival, now neared the ten million 
mark. While she was flying from one country to another, dur- 
ing her 3 weeks absense from India, almost a million more had 
arrived to India with their tales of woe. But, Indira Gandhi 
was heaitened to learn, now they were also bringing inspiring 
stories of their guerillas’ active and defiant resistance 
against their oppressors. The mood of the country, even 
of Parliament, was restive. The signs were ominous. 
Would the volcano explode ? But if it did, as a foreign com- 
mentator put it, “No one could say that Indira Gandhi had not 
tried to avert the tragedy.” 

On November 15, Indira Gandhi stood up in Parliament to 



make a statement, summing up the impressions of her tour. 
Recalling that the invitations had been received much earlier, 
but the visits had had to be postponed due to the Genera! 
Elections. 

“In spite of the grave situation in Bangla Desh and along our 
borders in West Pakistan I undertook this visit as an earnest of 
our desire to leave nothing unexplored which might lead to an 
easing of the burdens imposed upon us, and to discourage 
those who are bent upon finding excuses to threaten our 
security.” 

Her visit, she said, had enabled her to exchange ideas 
with the Heads of government and leaders and moulders of 
public opinion, on matters of universal interest, but “more 
specially on tbe situation in Bangla Desh and the threat it is 
posing” to peace in India and the sub-continent. She had 
sought to remove certain misunderstandings, but there was only 
one positive gain she had to report : “After a long period of 
tragic indifference and sheltering behind the thinly disguised 
legalistic formulations that it was merely an internal affair of 
Pakistan, there is now a growing sense of urgency in seeking a 
solution. Most countries also realize that the release of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman is essential and intend to impress this upon 
the military regime of Pakistan.” 

Four days later, on November 19, it was her birthday. 
Indira Gandhi was 53 years old. She received numerous greet- 
ings and congratulations from high and low, hundreds of tele- 
grams and letters poured through the post offices. One of them 
was from Suresh Kapoor, a young boy from Solan in the Simla 
Hills who wrote not only to wish his “Respected Auntiji” many 
happy returns of the day, but volunteering to forsake his studies 
and to join the army in case of a national emergency. Promptly 
she wrote back to say that “We should not speak lightly of war. 
But it is obvious that our people must, at all times, be prepared 
to defend the nation's security and freedom. The best way of 
doing this is to ensure that all essential national activities con- 
tinue as normally as possible.” 

Discouraging the student from giving up studies, she com- 
mended the example of the heroic people of London and 
Stalingrad who continued to live for years under acute' war 
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conditions, “This is the spirit we want in our country.” 

Just a letter of birthday greetings, just a reply dictated in a 
hurry. But the unknown student knew — as the Prime Minister 
knew — that the fatal explosion was imminent. 



make a statement, summing up the impressions of her tour. 
Recalling that the invitations had been received much earlier, 
but the visits had had to be postponed due to the Genera! 
Elections. 

"In spite of the grave situation in Bangla Desh and along our 
borders in West Pakistan I undertook this visit as an earnest of 
our desire to leave nothing unexplored which might lead (o an 
easing of the burdens imposed upon us, and to discourage 
those who are bent upon finding excuses to threaten our 
security." 

Her visit, she said, had enabled her to exchange ideas 
with the Heads of government and leaders and moulders of 
public opinion, on matters of universal interest, but “more 
specially on the situation in Bangla Desh and the threat it is 
posing" to peace in India and the sub-continent. She had 
sought to remove certain misunderstandings, but there was only 
one positive gain she had to report : “After a long period of 
tragic indifference and sheltering behind the thinly disguised 
legalistic formulations that it was merely an internal affair of 
Pakistan, there is now a growing sense of urgency in seeking a 
solution. Most countries also realize that the release of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman is essential and intend to impress this upon 
the military regime of Pakistan." 

Four days later, on November 19, jt was her birthday. 
Indira Gandhi was 53 years old. She received numerous greet- 
ings and congratulations from high and low, hundreds of tele- 
grams and letters poured through the post offices. One of them 
was from Suresh Kapoor, a young boy from Solan in the Simla 
Hills who wrote not only to wish his “Respected Auntiji" many 
happy returns of the day, but volunteering to forsake his studies 
and to join the army in case of a national emergency. Promptly 
sbe wrote back to say that “We should not speak lightly of war. 
But it is obvious that our people must, at all times, be prepared 
to defend the nation’s security and freedom. The best way of 
doing this is to ensure that all essential national activities con- 
tinue as normally as possible." 

Discouraging the student from giving up studies, she com- 
mended the example of the heroic people of London and 
Stalingrad who continued to Jive for years under acute* war 
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had their near and dear ones still there in Dacca or Chittagong 
or in one or the villages, living (or dead ?) under the terror 
West Pakistan military rule. 

They were all now listening to the not-so->oung 
woman who was their Prime Minister, ami who was ^dressing 

them in Hindi or rather. Hindustan,, n simplified idiom i that 
would one day be understood all over the country Not all o 
them fully understood her Hindi speech, and yet ‘h'J * ‘ * 
she was speaking aloud their inncrmosl thoughts «"d feehop 
their fears and apprehensions, iheir compass, ona.e e iow-fee ng 
for the people of Oast Bengal, and ihen resolute det erm;nal ,on 
to do everything to help ihe youngslers of the »Mtl Bahln 
liberate their homeland. 

Bhelyo mr b'hno (This is how she had begun her spcceh!. 

You are all aware of the crisis that the country ,s facing 

today.... . 

Today 1 The day, she thought even as she was ' 
had been like any oiher day-full or eommgs and gomES, 
arrivals and departures, meetings and conversation . She had 

rot tin earlv and after a perfunctory breakfast had to rum 

through her morning programme of unscheduled meetmg^w 
the common people who wanted io see her without appoint^ 
»■»<■ 

'rolilician'and former Prime Minister or Lebmon Her car 
had to race ai break-neck speed, from . ,J e 
Parliament House, for at nwc.she had called a -J » 
Consultative Committee on Wes, the 

of providing relief to the refugees had b.en upp 
agenda. p.i.m where a special 

Sov^^v^fTE^- «*» 

take oil for Calcutta, 100 miles away. 

The people of Bengal (she wav no. I™**^*' 
theme which had haunted he" '«"•» * “£ „ an:i! , 
slang with the people »n other p e * ...fBull 
'oted us into power in the List f « * f ^, nUl j ’»uh a 
soon after the election. which we were in 

situation of great crisis, a siiuatw . 
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Dove With Claws 

All warfare in which man tries to slay his brother 
is lamentable, but it is not that ail those who go 
to war in a righteous cause , after haring exhaus- 
ted all means to preserve the peace , are blame- 
worthy. He must be blamed who is the cause 
of war. 

—SAYINGS OF BUDDHA 

On the afternoon of Friday December 3, indira oamdiix 
was in Calcutta, addressing a mass public rally of half a million 
people. It was, as a reporter would later put it, “a sea of 
humanity which stretched as far as the eye could see.” 

T his maiden had been, in the past, the scene of some excit- 
ing meetings addressed by leaders of various political parties. 
Today there was a subdued but all-pervasive excitement; be- 
cause every one felt the dangerous implications of the events 
which were taking place on the border, only a few dozen miles 
from Calcutta. 

The people in West Bengal’s capital city had reason to be 
personally involved in the fate of Bangla Desh, for many had 
originally come from there, still more had relatives or friends — 
both Hindus and Muslims— among the 10 million refugees, most 
of them housed in the camps situated in the narrow strip that 
lay between Calcutta and the Bast Bengal border, and many 



The same religion'. She remembered a face she had seen 
in the refugee camps, which still haunted her-an old, bearded 
man bearing bayonet wounds, invoking the curses ; 
upon those who had ravished his teen-aged daughters this 
was only one out of millions of Bengali Muslim victims of the 
terror let loose by the Pakistan military, now given reSnlt in 

India. Who had driven out these Muslims (along with then 

Hindu neighbours) from their homes ? Who had given 
shelter and befriended them 1 Who was Hindu and who was 
Muslim 1 Who belonged to which nation 7 

The winter sun was setting early beyond tbe HoojUy, 
turning the marble facade of the Victoria Memorial ominous y 
inky black, as she concluded : 

1 want to reiterate that I do not want war I earnestly 
desire Peace. I know what war means in term, of human 
sulfering. I will be the last person to start a n. 

ir a war is thrust upon us, we are prepared to fight 

defence of our freedom and our ideals.... 

Unknown to her at that time.war 
few minutes ago, as Pakistani Air Fore P ' » a j f g elds at 

Israel’s lightning airstrikes, bombed India $ Ambala 

Amritsar. Pathankot. Srinagar, Jodhpur. Chand.garh, Ambala 

a ° d As 8r amids. tumultuous shout of 

“Indira Gandhi Ki Joi , and a new g nnnola" she came 
become the battle-cry of a new nation “ sid / ha „’ha Sankar 
down from the dais, and was escor y Affairs, (now 
Ray, then the Union Minister for Wes. Benge UM 
the Chief Minister of Wes, Bengal) ” ^ Z ed T Uerence 

Reaching the Raj Bhawan she had just^ im fM 

with the Governor, Shn A.L. Di . on {he over . a II 

West Bengal Affairs, and other high offici ♦ idenl . s Rule) 
situation in the state (which was t when a message 

in the context of Bangla Desh i deve P by tfac Ch j c f 

received from New Delhi, was hande emotion. The 

Secretary, She read 1, » Bto »' b 'Xm the Wme Minister- 
conference ended abruptly on a i sign fi r Nastul Is | am 

Soon her car was seen racing along the wia v 
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no way responsible but which nevertheless placed a heavy 
burden on our country and our people. The large influx 
of refugees from East Bengal seriously affected the lives of 
the people in West Bengal, Assam, Meghalaya and 
Tripura, and increased their hardships.... (She made the 
problem vivid and relevant to every one of the half 
million present, each one felt personally involved. Why 
was such a large number of people— they are ten millions 
now — leaving their homes ? We knew the truth and we 
told it to the world.... 

The World ! She thought of all the letters she had written 
to Heads of State, all the emissaries she had sent to the differ* 
ent countries, she herself had toured six countries at a time of 
great peril to her country, she had made speeches and address- 
ed press conferences, explained the dangers of the situation to 
Heads of Governments, to politicians, pressmen and to the 
general public. 

“...There were many who agreed with us but did nothing 
in the matter.” With the exception of the Soviet Union, 
with whom India had signed a Treaty of Friendship, and 
the other Socialist countries, few others had cared to 
understand the genesis of the Bangla Desh trouble. In 
the latest letter which she had sent to Mr. Edward Heath, 
the British Prime Minister, and to other heads of govern* 
ment, she had elucidated India’s stand on the border 
incidents, and explained the reasons for India’s limited 
military action which was taken only in self-defence when 
the Pakistani violations of India's border had become 
intolerable. Inevitably, India— and Indira— had come 
to a conclusion. ‘‘We believe that several countries 
of the world encouraged Pakistan in ‘its anti-India 
posture. If the friends of Pakistan had exercised some 
restraint on that country, it would not have chosen the 
path of aggression against India....” Then she spoke how 
the actions of the rulers of Pakistan had belied the one- 
nation theory. “Religion cannot be a basis for unity. What 
the world is witnessing today is the victimisation of the 
majority by a minority professing the same religion....” 
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had to be done. She begun scribbling notes for her broadcast. 

She had to interrupt this work to let the hostess serve dinner 
to her. She had a momentary impulse to say she was not 
hungry and had no desire to eat. That was a fact. But a ong 
life of keeping up a disciplined routine checked her from refusing 
nourishment. For, she knew she needed it, would need it, for 
the strenous times ahead It was a miracle ot her will power 
that when she started eating, her appetite returned She even 
enjoyed her dinner. The soldiers at the front, she reflected, 
had to eat at regular intervals. 

At New Delhi’s Palam airport, also observing blackout, 
was reassured to see her two sons among the welcoming P J 
of Ministers and officials She learnt that the eapi a , o , 
an air raid alert, just after dark. When the s.rens wa led, 
and the light went out, the people, including ‘he foreign 
pondents gathered for a routine briefing, had t oug . 

one of the routine tests that had been staged twice ^ day for the 

last several days, and an official of the Press In orm 

had to tell them : “This is not a practice blackout B ts the 
real thing.” The Pakistani attack came at 5. .47 p.m. s 
time— the nearest airport to Delhi that was bom p , k : stan *s 
barely 70 miles (and a few minutes flight by one k 

Sabre jet fighters) from Delhi. Despite the sudden .« attacks 
on military airfields, the Israel-like lightning stra gy 
Pak Air Force to destroy the maximum number of Indian 

military aircraft on the ground was mainly rus ra , sed 
cipating just such an action, Indian planes a _ , concrete 
and were safely -garaged” underground m ca-ouOaged concrete 
bunkers. About an hour after the rs Jammu and 

Pakistani artillery shells lobbing over the or crossed 

East Panjab. The troops were also supposed to have 

the border at Poonch. . . ... nprP cc a riIv. 

All this she le«„t during the car dr, ve»h,ch n„c,sarhy. 

had to be slower and more cautious than is us carrying 

no lights were allowed in any car— not . details as 

the Prime Minister of India ! “''Series omew Delhi’s 
she sat in the dark, while the moonlit s had dll i y come 

landmarks flashed past the windows. S her nation in 

to India, and it was left to her, a woman, 
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Sarani, otherwise known as the V.I.P. Road, to Dum Dum 
airport. On the long way she noticed that the street lights 
were being switched off, and she knew that it was not the 
chronic power failure in Calcutta. As she reached the airport, 
it was already shrouded in a hurriedly enforced black-out — • 
It was war ! That was the message that she had received from 
New Delhi and which was taking her back to the capital in a 
hurry. 

The I.A.F. plane which carried the Prime Minister soared into 
the darkening sky, the interior lights dimmed and carefully 
curtained off, so that not a glimmer showed outside. But soon 
there was a big moon— known in air force parlance as the 
Bomber’s Moon — in the cloudless sky. The ’plane, carrying its 
precious cargo, must be dearly visible to any other aircraft 
flying at the time in that area. The pilot, tense with responsi- 
bility, peered through the inky darkness for any intruding war 
’planes of the enemy that had struck so suddenly. He knew, 
of course, that his 'plane was well-protected on the flanks by 
the fighters of the I.A.F. that had been hurriedly ordered to 
escort the Prime Minister. The pilots of the escorting planes 
were tense, too, for they realized the vital importance of their 
mission. 

But within the cabin, by the light of a well-shaded lamp 
that fell in a circle on the papers directly in front of her, 
Indira Gandhi sat, collecting her thoughts for the critical broad- 
cast to the nation that she would have to make as soon as she 
reached the capital. So many things had to be done, within so 
short a time — instructions for retaliatory action had to be 
issued to the three Service Chiefs, an emergency meeting of the 
Cabinet had to be summoned, the situation had to be explained 
to the leaders of the opposition parties, and then the broadcast 
to the nation had to be made. She had already begun to send 
out radio instructions to her staff in New Delhi, hoping that 
the other senior Cabinet Ministers who were out of Delhi were 
also flying back at that moment. Essentially a woman of 
action, rather than emotion, Indira Gandhi would only later 
have time to reflect upon the fateful and tragic consequences of 
the war. In that moment she had time to think only of what 
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Gandhi was already calmly, coolly, shrewdly, planning out her 
war strategy — in the first modern war, defensive or offensive, 
ever waged by a woman. They had called her a dove — now 
they would see how sharp her claws could be ! 

Within minutes of her arrival, she was presiding over the 
Emergency Committee of the Cabinet. Two of the very senior 
Ministers, that day, had been in different parts oflndia, and had 
rushed back by special plane on hearing of the Pakistan airstnkes. 
Followed a brief meeting of the full Cabinet at which emergency 
decisions were taken. Nearing midnight, she had a meeting 
with the leaders of the Opposition parties who all assured her of 
their unflinching support to her, her Government, and the 


Armed forces, during the national emergency. 

Re-inforced by all these loyal assurances of her colleagues as 
well as her political opponents, she sat down to make a 
broadcast to the ration. The people had been suspensefully 
waiting for her voice, ever since they learnt of the Pakistani 
attacks, and they heard her— both in Hindustani and m English: 

“I am speaking to you at a moment of great peri, to our 
country and our people. Some hours ago, soon after 5*30 P>™- 
on December 3, Pakistan launched a full-scale war against us. 
Then she gave details of the Pak Air Force’s surprise strikes at 
widely scattered Indian airfields, and of the artilleo’ ac 
against the Indian defence positions on the Western Sec or. 
also accused the world with having brought ; about t 

catastrophe by having “ignored the basic causes 0 1 

in Bangla Desh. “The courageous band of freedom-fighters 
have been staking their all in defence of the values for w i 
also have struggled, and which are basic to our way o ^ 
Today the war in Bangla Desh has become a war on In ' a -_ 

“We are a peace-loving people. But we no ' v f 

cannot last if we do not guard our democracy an 
life. So today, we fight not only for terr.tor.al W j 
for the basic ideals which have given strengf 0 . 

and on which alone we can progress to a better u ur . » 

sion must be met, and the people of India wi utmost 
fortitude and determination and with discip in 


unity.” 

The resounding “Jai Hind 


» with which she concluded, was 
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this time of crisis. She remembered Yahya Khan’s contempt- 
uous reference to her in an after-dinner speech in Islamabad : 
“If that w oman thinks she will cow me, I refuse to take it. If 
she wants a war. I’ll fight it.” Now he himself had pressed the 
fatal button to launch a war, and it was for her to show what 
"that woman”, with the backing of the entire Indian people, 
could do. 

Could the war be avoided ? This question occured to her, 
as she was driving through the dark winter mist which was the 
shape of the immediate future. She thought of all the efforts 
she had made, her tours, her public speeches, her private talks 
with the leaders of governments, her pleas and appeals to the 
friends of Pakistan to put some pressure on them to put an end 
to the carnage and seek a political settlement of the Bangla 
Desh problem. 

Fifteen months later she would tell the Calcutta journalist, 
Jyotirmoy Datta 1 that the India-Pakistan war of 
December 1971 could have been avoided “had the world 
taken some of the steps I put to them." 

She was also reminded that till November 1971, the 
people, specially the youth of Bengal thought that Indira 
Gandhi was too much of a dove, that she was too rest- 
rained. Referring to a British journalist’s description of 
Indira Gandhi as “a dove with very sharp claws”, she 
was asked, “What made you bare your claws ?” 

“As you can see, I do not have any claws at all (she 
replied) but I think no decision should ever be taken in a 
state of emotionalism. At that time, most people in 
India, and specially jn Bengal, were just steeped in 
emotion. Now the question was : do we give in to 
emotion ? Or do we want to see results. My assess- 
ment was that, had we done anything earlier, we would 
not have had the same results, and therefore it needed 
some cool thinking.” 

By the time she was driven to the Parliament House where 
all her aides and assistants and secretaries awaited her, Indira 

1. The interview was published in The Hindustan Standard of 
Calcutta. 
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Nehru. Speaking more in sorrow than in anger, she said, 
“Our feeling is one of regret that Pakistan did not desist from 
the ultimate folly, and sorry that at a time when the greatest need 
of this sub-continent is development, the peoples of India and 
Pakistan have been pushed into war. We could have lived as 
good neighbours but the people of West Pakistan have never 
had a say in their destiny.” 

Referring to the international community’s apathetic atti- 
tude to the “annihilation of a whole people” and to “this 
menace to Indian security,” she noted that “governments seem- 
ed morally and politically paralysed.” 

The statement was a political document as well as declara- 
tion of war, for Indira Gandhi was keen on keeping India’s war 
aims strictly ideological and humanitarian rather than 
military : 

“As the Mukti Bahini’s effectiveness increased, the West 
Pakistani army became more desperate. Our tradition is to 
stand not with tyrants but with the oppressed. And so the 
anger has been turned upon us. West Pakistan has escalated 
and enlarged the aggression against Bangla Desh into a full war 
against India.” 

Preparing Parliament and people for a Jong struggle, she 
appealed for higher production, agricultural as well as indus- 
trial. "The courage and fighting capacity of the jawans have 
to be backed by the dedication of the farmer, the worker, the 
technician and the trader.” She made a special appeal to 
writers, artistes, intellectuals and students, to defend the 
nation’s ideals, and concluded : “We have stood for peace but 
peace itself has to be defended. We are fighting to safeguard 
our territorial integrity and national honour. Above all, we 
are fighting for the cause of human freedom.” 

Having made her, and her country’s position clear, the 
proverbial dove of Peace proceeded to bare her claws. The 
Indian Air Force, in the early hours of Saturday morning, had 
already left its impact on the Pakistani targets. Wave after 
wave of Indian planes flew bombing sorties to pound the Pak 
air bases in the east and the west. In less than twentyfour 
hours the PAF squadrons in the east had been almost wholly 
obliterated, only less than half a dozen Sabre jets were left. The 
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followed by the National Anthem, and then came the radio Close- 
down. There was silence all over India, as the searchlights of 
the Anti-aircraft batteries swept across the shies, and a weary 
but strangely exhilerated Prime Minister, like the soldier curled 
up in the bunker on the front, prepared to retire for the night 
on her first night of the war. From a distance she heard the 
muffled roar of India’s war planes, setting out — full eight hours 
after the Pak attack— to take retaliatory action against the 
Pakistani airfields, gun emplacements, and other military targets ! 1 

Both Houses of Parliament — the Lok Sabha and the Rojya Sabha 
observe Saturday and Sunday as holidays. But immediately 
after the return of the Prime Minister from Calcutta, the mem- 
bers had been informed that there would be a sitting on Satur- 
day. Much before II a.m., the scheduled time for the meeting 
of the two Houses, members were in their seats, talking exci- 
tedly but in hushed tones as befitted a solemn and sombre 
occasion. The galleries of the Lok Sabha were also packed 
with people, including diplomats and pressmen eager not to 
miss any part of the momentous proceedings. 

“Exactly at II," reported the correspondent of the Press 
Trust of India, “Shrimati Indira Gandhi, attired in a sober 
blue home-spun sari, rose and in the same solemn, composed 
tones which marked her overnight broadcast, apprised the 
people’s representatives of the situation in which the nation 
had been placed by the 'wanton attack by Pakistan on several 
Indian airfields and ground forces’. " 

In the course of her statement, she displayed her charac- 
teristic calmness to which had been added a new determination. 
Instead of generating hatred and war hysteria, she spoke of the 
Pakistani people with compassion worthy of a Gandhi or a 

t. That the first shot was fired by Pakistan on the Western front is 
admitted by Major-General Muqeem Khan in his book 
Pakistan's Crisis In Leadership , the first Pakistani-written version 
of the India-Pakistan war, based on official records. In his ac- 
count, Gen. Muqeem claims that although Pakistan launched the 
attack. General Yahya Khan’s indecision on launching the offen- 
sive delayed it long enough to rob it of its impact as a method of 
drawing Indian strength from the East Bengal front. 
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the Indian land armies, with the very substantial and active 
support of the local freedom-fighters, were penetrating deep 
into Bangla Desh. Now Ind/ra Gandhi felt free to make the 
next political move which confirmed the historical fact of the 
birth of a free nation. India officially, by a statement in 
Parliament, which was lustily cheered, recognized the Gana 
Praja Tantri, or the People’s Republic, of Bangla Desh. Thus 
de jure recognition was accorded to the provisional govern- 
ment some of whose leaders had been in Calcutta, while others 
were already organizing the people’s participation in the free- 
dom struggle within Bangla Desh. 

This formal recognition was astutely well-timed, like most 
moves made by Indira Gandhi. “Pakistan,” she announced in 
the Lok Sabha, “is totally incapable of bringing the people of 
Bangla Desh under its control." She implied why she had so 
far resisted the clamorous demand for according recognition to 
the Bangla Desh Government- in-exile, and why this was the 
appropriate time for it. “Now that Pakistan is wagiDg a war 
against India, the normal hesitation on our part not to do 
anything that might be construed as intervention (in the internal 
affairs of Pakistan) has lost its significance.” 

She was able to announce that the Government of Bangla 
Desh had informed her that their basic principles of State 
policy would be the same as those of India— Democracy, 
Socialism, Secularism and Non-alignment. Even more signi- 
ficant and heartening (for the Indian people) statement was 
that the Bangla Desh Government “reiterated their anxiety to 
organise the expeditious return of their citizens who have found 
temporary refuge” in India. 

On the same day she demonstrated her remarkable ability to 
turn away From the pressing political and critical military 
problems to devote her time and attention to something totally 
different and seemingly trivial. From Parliament, after making 
the momentous announcement about the recognition of Bangla 
Desh, she came home and spent an hour chatting with thirty- 
two children, who were prize-winners in an Essay Competition 
held by the Children’s Film Society. 

The boys and girls represented all the regions, religions and 
linguistic groups of India, and had come to the capital after a 
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Indian Army moved into BanglaDesh, in close cooperation 
with the regular forces of Bangla Desh and the guerillas of the 
Mukti Bahini. 

A year later, Indira Gandhi was to be asked as to how she 
conducted the war and how the vital military decisions were 
taken. “This is not the kind of question that I can...” she 
made a deprecatory gesture, and then, on second thought, 
proceeded to answer the question : “The decisions were really 
taken by those who were actually running the war, hut I was 
obviously in very close touch, in twice-a-day touch. On the day 
of Dacca's fall, I think, we got a message every few minutes.” 1 

What she did not mention was that all major military 
decisions which could have political implications were invariably 
referred to her for approval. She gave her commanders the 
kind of trust, support and a remarkably intelligent understand- 
ing of the military situation that brings out the best in the 
fighting men and their officers. The preparations for the in- 
evitable conflict had been made by her and her commanders 
much earlier. Before departing for her six-nations’ tour, she 
had already called up the reserves, and built up India’s defen- 
sive positions all along the border with West Pakistan, East 
Bengal and (as a further precaution) also along the border with 
China. She trusted God but believed in keeping her powder 
dry ! 

The 14-day war was the final test of her leadership, and she 
passed it with flying colours. Before that it used to be said that 
a woman might lead a country in times of Peace, but you needed 
a man in the time of war. A military officer summed -up her 
qualities of a quick, decisive mind, her steadfast pursuit of the 
main political goals as also of the main military objectives 
which would help secure those goals, when he said : “There is 
a MAN 1” Editor Russy Karanjia of BLITZ, also referring to 
her astute and resolute leadership during the Indo-Pak war, 
has called her “a combination of Chanakya and ChurchiJJ.” 

The Indian Air Force and the Indian Navy, within two days, 
had established their supremacy in the skies and the seas, and 

1. In an interview pibluhed in The Hindus than Standard. 



bases were to be used either against the U S.S.R. or against 
China, or against both. But the latest India-Pakistan conflict 
came at a time when the U.S. was bending over backwards to 
appease both China .and the Soviet Union. Pakistan, mean* 
while, had already consolidated friendly relations with China on 
the basis of the mutual hatred for, and distrust of, India. 

Therefore, it became, apparent now — what was rarely appre* 
dated till then — that the American economic and, specially, 
military aid to Pakistan was aimed solely at weakening India. A 
progressive and non-aligned India, led by Indira Gandhi, aiming 
at Socialism and in friendly economic and political association 
with the U.S.S.R. and other Socialist countries, did not suit the 
the geopolitical ambitions and objectives of America’s military- 
cu in -financial ruling clique represented by the President. 

So, from the beginning, there was an effort not only to 
equate India and Pakistan, the aggrieved and the aggressor, 
and to ignore the origins of Bangla Desh’s freedom struggle, 
but to tilt heavily in Pakistan’s favour. The State Department 
statement declared, without a blush, “that since the beginning 
of the crisis Indian policy in a systematic nay has led to per- 
petuation of the crisis, a deepening of the crisis, and that India 
bears the major responsibility for the broader hostilities which 
have ensued.’’ This statement was approved by the President 
and issued on his instructions. 

The declaration, in effect, officially laid the blame on 
India for the war with Pakistan, without even mentioning 
the brutal treatment of millions of Bangla civilians by the 
Pakistani military regime. If the U.S. had its way, it would 
have got the U.N. Security Council to censure India but for the 
veto by the Soviet Union’s Yakov Malik who held “Pakistan’s 
inhuman repression” as responsible for the conflict. 

While, later, the Slate Department tried to wriggle out of its 
anti-Indian statement, and it was even lamely explained that 
the U.S. Ambassador to theU.N. was not “authorised” to brand 
India as the “aggressor,” the Washington columnist Jack 
Anderson made sensational disclosures that revealed that the 
U.S. Government’s anti-Indian “tilt” was solely dictated by 
President Nixon. The “Anderson Papers" revealed how the 
U S. President was responsible for the anti-Indian bias and for 
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Bharat Darshan tour of the country from Kashmir to Kerala, 
and Bombay to Calcutta. It was obvious that it was one of 
her rare moments of relaxation. Seated in their midst on the 
peaceful sun-lit lawns of her house, she talked to them of things 
that would normally interest and amuse children, and atso about 
the national ideals of unity and integration that the children 
should imbibe. But her approach was informal and friendly, 
something that the children could understand and appreciate 
and even laugh at. She asked them, for instance, whether, 
during their 3-weeks tour, they had tasted the dishes of every 
region. Then she talked of her own childhood, how at one of 
her schools the children had to march and parade at the orders 
of a retired but tough army sergeant, how in another school all 
of them had to get up very early to do physical exercises. 

In the end she volunteered to reveal the secret of her pheno- 
menal energy and strength that sustained her during the stress 
and tension before and during the days of the war. “Many 
people ask me,” pointing to Mrs. Nandini Satpathy, her 
Minister of State for Information and Broadcasting who was 
present “even Nandiniji wants to know why I don't get tired, 
how I am able to do so much work in a single day. It is 
because, as a child, I went to schools where the discipline was 
\ery strict and they insisted on all the girls going through a 
rigorous physical training.” 

While the Indian forces, in collaboration with the Mukti Bahini 
and the active assistance of the local population of Bangla Desh 
who welcomed the Indian soldiers as friends and liberators, 
steadily cut through the Pakistani garrisons, and in less than ten 
days, were only forty miles from Dacca where the Pakistani 
forces were planning to make their last stand. Indira Gandhi, 
personally, had to contend with another “enemy” that none of 
her commanders could tackle. It was the President of the 
United States of America, Mr. Richard Nixon, with his army of 
advisors, assistants and officials, led by the redoubtable Mr. 
Kissinger. 

The whole world knew, of course, that the U.S. military 
interests demanded the arming of Pakistan. But it was naively 
belies ed, both in the U.S. A. and outside, that these arms and 



or development loans could be assigned to India without 
approval of the White House and enquired “what the next 
turn of the screw might be.” He significantly suggested that 
“if we (i. e. the U.S.) had not cut the sale of arms to Pakistan, 
the current problem would not exist.” Finally, he said, clearly 
on behalf of the President, “We are not trying to be even 
handed. There can be no doubt what the President wants. 
The President does not want to be even handed. The President 
believes that India is the attacker. We are trying to get across 
the idea that India has jeopardized relations with the United 
States.” He added a cynical aside, contemptuous of the Indian 
Prime Minister, “ ‘The Lady’ is cold blooded and tough and 
will not turn into a Soviet satellite merely because of pique. 
We should not ease her mind.” 1 * 

The lady, meanwhile, had the satisfaction of knowing that 
Nixon and Kissinger, however hostile they might be to her and 
to India, and whatever power they might wield, in this case, 
did not represent the enlightened public opinion even iu their 
own country. 

The American press had been, on the whole, fairly reporting 
the origins of the conflict and the progress of the war without 
any overt bias for either side. Most of the newspapers agreed 
with the Time newsmagazine’s assessment that : 

The conflict had its genesis last March when the Pakistani 
President and his tough military regime (1) moved to crush 
the East Pakistani movement for greater autonomy, (2) 
outlawed the Awami League, which had just won a majo- 
rity in the nation’s first free election, (3) arrested its 
leader, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, and (4) launched a re- 
pressive campaign that turned into a civil war with East 
Pakistan’s Bengalis fighting to set up an independent 
Bangla Desh (Bengal Nation). Nearly 1,000,000 people 
were killed and 10 million refugees streamed into 
India.” 3 

1 Quoted in the book “Anderson Papers— A Study of Nixon’s 

Blackmail of India” by Vinod Gupta. 

2. Time newsmagazine, December 13, 1971. 
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manoeuvres to arrange deliveries of lethal weapons to Pakistan 
through third countries like Turkey, Jordan and Iran. Quoting 
secret documents of the “Special Action Group Meeting on 
Indo-Pakistan Hostilities”, held on 4th December, 71, and 
headed by Dr. Henry Kissinger, Columnist Anderson quoted 
from the minutes — 

It was decided that the U.S. would request immediate 
meeting of the Security Council.... The U.S. Government’s 
U.N. approach would be tilted toward the Paks. Econo- 
mic aid for Pakistan currently in effect will not be termi- 
nated.... 

It is significant that, while responsible U.S, officials, inspired 
by their President, were holding India as the “aggressor”, this 
secret meeting of experts (including C.I.A. men) recorded that 
“We do not know who started the current action, nor do we 
know why the Paks hit the four small airfields yesterday. 
Dr. Kissinger requested that by Monday C.I.A. prepare an 
account of who did what to whom and when.” 

In the same meeting Dr. Kissinger stated that “he was 
under specific instructions from the President” and that “the 
President had directed that cut off (in economic aid) was to be 
directed at India only” and that “aid for Pakistan is not being 
cut off.” 

Kissinger also revealed that “I am getting hell every half 
hour from the President that we are not being tough enough 
on India.” 

At the next meeting of the Special Group, held on 11th 
December, 71, Dr. Kissinger (as the mouthpiece of the 
President) noted with visible emotion that “India might be 
attempting, through calculated destruction of Pak armoured 
and air force, to render Pakistan impotent.” He requested 
that “the Jordanian interest in assisting Pakistan not to 
be turned off, but rather kept in holding pattern.” Significant- 
ly, and menacingly enough, “He asked that Pak capabilities in 
Kashmir be assessed.” He wanted C.I.A. to assess the Pak 
capabilities— or to use, its cloak-and-dagger methods to trans- 
late these capabilities into action, damaging to India? 

Dr. Kissinger also emphasized that the President had made 
it clear that no further foreign exchange, PL-480 commodifies. 
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the aim was to evacuate American nationals in Bangla Desh 
but no one uses a whole nuclcur-powered Fleet for that pur- 
pose, According to John Andersen, writing in Washington 
Post, there were four mam reasons : "(1) to compel India to 
divert both ships and planes to shadow the task force, (2) to 
weaken India's blockade of East Bengal ports, (3) to divert the 
Indian aircraft carrier Vikrant from its military mission, and 
(4) to force India to keep planes on defence alert, thus reduc- 
ing their offensive operations against Pakistani ground 

forces." 1 

The Seventh Fleet came, to say the least, to divert the 
Indian Navy— possibly to intervene in East Bengal and to try 
to evacuate the doomed men of General Niazi. The aim might 
also have been to frighten India — and the Indian leaders — into 
slackening the pace of the Indian advance to Dacca. Another 
theory was that the U.S. motive was to establish a beach-head 
for landing the marines on the Bangla Desh coast. The Indian 
Ambassador to the U.S., Laxmi Kant Jha, made this allegation 
publicly in Washington on December 14, 1971. The Stale 
Department denied it.* 

A lesser leader than Indira Gandhi would have been provok- 
ed to take some desperate or precipitate action— which is, 
perhaps, what the Americans wanted. But Indira Gandhi 
decided to ignore the Seventh Fleet, and not to be intimidated 
by its presence. The formidable might of the U.S. Navy had 
no terrors for this lady who was "cold-blooded and tough", as 
Henry Kissinger ventured to describe her. 

Indira Gandhi knew what Mr. Nivon and Mr. Kissinger, 
with all their world-wide C.I.A. net-work of agents, did not 
know, or would not care to admit even to themselves, that it 
was all over with Pakistan armed might in Bangla Desh. Dacca 
was now within the range of Indian artillery, and even the 
Governor** House was not immune to India’j air attacks. The 
countdown for the Dacca garrison had begun. 

Moreover, the American fleet was not all alone in the Indian 
Ocean. Close on its heels was another fleet— -the Soviet battle 

t. Quoted in AnJtrtsnt FJprtt—A 5:*Jr f/ .V«v«i‘» Itluckmslt of 
fa!. a. by VijwJ Guj-U. 

2 Ibid. 
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Liberal American public opinion was voiced by Senator 
Edward Kennedy who declared that the Administration had 
turned a deaf ear for eight months to “the brutal and systema- 
tic repression of East Bengal by the Pakistani army” and was 
now condemning “the response of India toward an increas- 
ingly desperate situation on its Eastern borders.” Senators 
Hubert Humphrey and Edmund Muskie expressed similarly 
strong sentiments. 

John P. Lewis, one time U.S.A.I.D. director in Tndia and 
now dean of the Woodrow Wilson School of Public and 
International Affairs at Princeton, wrote : “We have managed 
to align ourselves with the wrong side of about as big and simple 
a moral issue as the world has seen lately, and we have sided 
with a minor military dictatorship against the world’s second 
largest nation.” 

As usual, a cartoonist summed up the situation better, and 
more effectively, than any speech or statement. Haynieof 
Louisvile Courier-Journal depicted a puny Nixon holding up an 
over-sized picture of a Sikh soldier defensively carrying a sten- 
gun. This picture, obviously painted by artist Nixon, is label- 
led INDIA. THE WARMONGER, while just, on the other 
side or Nixon’s averted face, a child named E. Pakistan is 
being stabbed by a grinning bully carrying the flag of 
Pakistan! Just above a reproduction of this cartoon, Time 
newsmagazine flashed a double column headline : THE U.S. : 
A POLICY IN SHAMBLES. 

The next attempted 'turn of the screw” (as Henry Kissinger 
wanted to know on the 8th of December) was the despatch of 
the U.S. Seventh Fleet to the Bay of Bengal the very next day. 
This decision was taken by President Nixon himself on December 
9, 1971 and the same day the nucleur-powered aircraft carrier 
Enterprise moved out from the Bay of Tonkin. On the 10th 
December, the entire Seventh Fleet, led by the Enterprise, 
sailed from the Malacca Straits towards the Bay of Bengal. It 
remained in the Bay up to the 20th and moved away, only 
after the Americans knew that all was over with Pakistani 
power in Bangla Desh. 

What could be the motives for the despatch of the Seventh 
Tlcct to the Bay of Bengal? It was stated in Washington that 
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Minister, was in Bombay.” She added with bitter irony, 
“Could we simply sit back trusting that the rulers of Pakistan, 
or those who were advising them, had peaceful, constructive 
and reasonable intent ?” 

Why did she send this letter as late as December 15, 1971, 
when she knew that the fall of Dacca was imminent, and that 
the cause of Bangla Desh freedom, which she had made her 
own, was going to triumph in a matter of hours, despite the 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of the situation by the 
American President and his spokesmen? The reason could only 
be that, even at that late hour, she wanted to set the record 
straight, and make an appeal to the conscience of the American 
people, and the peoples of the world. The ‘open fetter' address- 
ed to the President of the United States provided a convenient 
and effective forum for her to reach the maximum international 
audience to prepare it to take the news of the liberation 
of IJangla Desh in its correct historical perspective. 

December 16, 1971. 

It was one of the coldest days in New Delhi, and the Prime 
Minister got up when it was still dark, for a thick pall of mist 
lay over the sprawling city. 

She enjoyed her steaming cup of coffee at breakfast, and as 
she read the daily newspaper, they only confirmed what she 
already knew from intelligence reports, monitoring of radio 
broadcasts and despatches received directly from the Comman- 
ders at the different fronts. 

“Stop fighting and surrender”. She liked the crisp, curt and 
businesslike words in which General Manekshaw had advised 
the Pak General Niazi in Dacca, who was pleading for a Cease* 
fire. She smiled at the irony of jt, for the appeal had been 
sent to India — via the American Embassy ! 

The Seventh Fleet of the U.S.A., led by the nucleur-powercd 
aircraft carrier. Enterprise , was heading for the Bay of Bengal. 

An armada of twenty Soviet warships, including missile 
cruisers and destroyers, were trailing the American Seventh 
ricet, and were also headed for the Bay of Bengal 

The Indian Air Force had ceased attacks on military targets 
in Dacca at S p.m. on 1 5th, to give time to the Pakistani forces 
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ships were trailing the Americans. The news, when published 
by the Indian newspapers, was hailed with relief and joy by the 
enure Indian people. They knew now the wisdom of their Prime 
Minister in signing the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship. India 
was still non-aligned but not friendless. If America, on behalf 
of Pakistan, was threatening India with its long-discredited 
Gunboat Diplomacy, there were other Gunboats, too, that 
could make their presence felt, on behalf of India. The threat 
and the equally effective counter-threat were both silently-staged 
episodes in a gsme of International Dumb Charade. Eventually 
both the fleets would discreetly retire to their original positions, 
without firing a single shot. But the world knew, and India 
rejoiced, that for once the bluff of the mighty U.S. Navy had 
been called ! 

Meanwhile, in other international forums, the Prime Minister 
of India was trading words with the President of United States. 
When Nixon called on India to halt its “armed attack" and 
suggested another meeting of the U.N. Security Council, a 
White House spokesman elaborated that the President consi- 
dered the Indian “occupation of East Pakistan as an attack on 
the scry existence of a member state of United Nations." Indira 
Gandhi, in her forthright reply, held the U.S. responsible for 
the military adventurism of Pakistan. In a personal letter ad- 
dressed directly to President Nixon, Indira Gandhi, “setting 
aside all pride, prejudice and passion and trying as calmly as I 
can," reminded him that the struggle of the Bangla Desh people 
for freedom was in keeping with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence b> the United States of America which had "stated that 
wherever any form of government became destructive of man's 
inalienable right to life, liberty and pursuit of happiness, it is 
the right of the people to alter it or to abolish it." 

Relating the tragic sequence of events which led to the 
hostilities she said, “We would still have tried our hardest to 
restrain the mounting pressure as we had for nine long months, 
and war could have been prevented, had the rulers of Pakistan 
not launched a massive attack on us by bombing our airfields... 
at a time when I was in Calcutta, my colleague, the Defence 
Minister, was in Patna and was to leave further for Bangalore 
m the South, and another senior colleague of mine, the Finance 
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into a veritable studio set, when she heard a buzzer on her Secra- 
phone. Lifting the receiver, she heard the message, acknowledg- 
ed it with a laconic “Good !’\ then replaced the instrument. 
She turned to the TV people, “Gentlemen, will you excuse me 
for a few minutes? I have an announcement to make in 
Parliament” Then she walked down the corridor which leads 
straight to her seat in the Lok Sabha, without the Swedes 
knowing anything about the importance of the occasion. 

True to the traditions of Democracy, the first persons to 
get the news would be the elected representatives of the people. 
The members of Parliament had been expecting it, waiting for 
it, waiting for it, since morning. When Indira Gandhi stood 
up in her scat and began making her statement, there was a 
tense, expectant silence. She said, “I have an announcement to 
make. The West Pakistan forces have unconditionally surrender- 
in Bangla Desh," and a joyous pandemonium broke loose and 
the members gave a standing ovation to the Prime Minister for 
several minutes. 

She gave the time of the signing of the instrument of surren- 
der by General Niazi, on behalf of the West Pakistan forces, 
as 16.31 hours I.S.T. and added that Lt. General Jagjit Singh 
Aurora accepted the surrender. When she made the historic 
pronouncement, “Dacca is now the free capital of a free 
country,” again there was a tremendous burst of applause. 

This statement deserves to be preserved as a historic docu- 
ment — likethc Declarations of American Independence drafted by 
Jefferson, or the Independence Pledge of 1931 that bore the stamp 
of the genius and the vision of Jawaharlal Nehru. Restraint and 
magnanimity marked every sentence of this declaration of 
Victory. The priority was given to the political, ideological, 
and humanitarian objectives that had been achieved through 
speedy and successful military action. “We hail the people of 
Bangla Desh in their hour of triumph. We hail the brave 
young men and bo>s of the Mukll Bahini for their valour and 
dedication.” Only then she said that “We are proud of our 
own Army, Navy, Air Force and the Border Security Force, who 
have so magnificently demonstrated their quality and capacity.” 

“Our objectives were limited ” she added, “—to assist the 
gallant people of Bangla Desh and their Mukti Bahini to 
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to surrender by 9 A.M. on the 16th December. 

This, then, was the day ! She thought to herself without 
any visible emotion, as she came out to meet the people who 
had braved the morning chill to bring their complaints and 
their suggestions, their congratulations and their grateful 
thanks, personally to their Prime Minister. She wouldn't give 
up this routine, which brought her in contact with her people, 
even on a day like this. 

Would the news that she awaited be on her desk as she 
arrived in her office at Parliament House for an informal meet- 
ing of the Political Affairs Committee consisting of her senior 
Cabinet colleagues ? 

She waited for it during the meeting and afterwards, while 
looking through the files, and conversing with two of her senior 
Secretaries— P.N. Dhar, the economist, and Sharada Prasad, 
the Director of Information. 

She was still waiting when the Education Minister came to 
see her, as also when she granted interviews to several M.P.’s. 
Several of them enquired if she had recieved the good news, but 
she replied with her characteristic smile and said, “It will 
comer* She was as confident of it as, earlier, she was confi- 
dent that the Dangla Desh refugees “would go back” — and, 
already, they had started trekking back to the liberated areas J 
She was still waiting when she went for a brief period to the 
Lok Sabha, and everyone rushed to the Chamber, expecting the 
big news of final surrender. But she could only report that a 
Pakistani Major General had surrendered along with his troops 
when the Indian army entered Dacca this morning. But the 
documents of surrender had not yet been signed. 

She lunched sparsely, and then her principal private secre- 
tary came to ask if she would go through with the interview 
she had promised to a Swedish TV team. The time fixed was 
at 3-15 p.m., and she had half a mind to postpone it, for the 
message she had been waiting for might come at any moment 
Then she re-asserted her resolve to be as calm and normal as 
possible, even while expecting momentous events. And she 
said, “Why not ? Send them in 1” 

The TV lights, cameras, microphones and cables were all 
■S^er Aw jpaviuos oiffiar wfticfr ftatf 6een fanretf nwnrejidrrny 
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Mukti Bahini could not have fought so daringly but for its 
passionate urge for freedom and the establishment of a special 
identity of Bangla Desh. Our own forces could not have been 
so fearless and relentless, had they not been convinced of their 
cause.” Her historic contribution was to galvanize and 
reinforce the dynamic ideals and the fighting spirit that com- 
bined to bring victory of India. 

During those two hectic days, December 16 and 17, the 
Members of Parliament— not only her own Party members but 
also members and leaders of the Opposition parties — vied with 
each other m showering encomiums upon her for her courage 
and statesmanship in steering the country safely during the 
crisis. Forgotten were the old acrimonious accusations that she 
was too timid and lacked dynamism. In that moment she was 
no longer merely the leader of the ruling, majority party. The 
elected representatives of the people acknowledged her as the 
leader of the nation. 

Shamim Ahmed Sbamim, the volatile independent Member 
of Parliament from Kashmir paid her an eloquent and gallant 
tribute. “Our Prime Minister has not only made history. She 
has also made geography.” 

Certainly she had done more than any other non- Bengali to 
make the emergence of free Bangla Desh possible, as a new 
country on the map of the world. 

The most touching climax of this period of Indira Gandhi’s 
career came, twenty days later, when she stood up at a mass 
meeting in Delhi to welcome Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, released 
two days earlier from bis prison in Pakistan, and now Dying to 
be re-united with his family, his colleagues and comrades, his 
entire people, on the soil of free Bangla Desh. In the course 
this speech, she said that : 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had given a pledge to his people 
that he would make them free and create opportunities for 
building a new life. He has fulfilled both pledges. His body 
might have been imprisoned, but none could imprison his 
spirit. He inspired the people of Bangla Desh to fight, 
and today he is f/ec. 

She also summed up the role that India had played in this 
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liberate their country from a reign of terror and to resist ag- 
gression on our land. Indian Armed Forces will not remain in 
Bangla Desh any longer than necessary.” 

She made a touching reference to the Bangla leader who, 
for the last ten months had been languishing in a West Pakis- 
tani prison : 

“We hope and trust that the Father of this new nation. 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, will take his rightful place among his 
own people and lead Bangla Desh to peace, progress and pros- 
perity. The time has come when they together took forward to 
a meaningful future in their Sonar Bangla.” 

But, she ended, lifting her statement out of the purely mili- 
tary context to the heights of statesmanship, “The triumph is not 
theirs alone. AH nations who value the human spirit will 
recognize it as a significant milestone in man's quest for 
liberty.’' 

A few hours later, she raised her international stature 
higher (though she displeased many communalists and jingoes 
in her own country) by declaring a unilateral cease-fire on the 
Western front also, and appealing directly to the Pakistani 
people. “We want to assure them that we have no enmity 
towards them. There are more things in common than those 
which divide us.” This time, the re-statement of India's 
peaceful intentions carried more weight, because it was backed 
by a decisive military victory. 

The liberation of Bangla Desh was a resounding vindication 
of the policies and strategies of Indira Gandhi. On that day, 
she became a statesman of the world class. Under her over-all 
direction, the armed forces of India erased the shame of the 
disaster of 1962 when the Chinese had over-run parts of Assam. 
The fourteen-day war with Pakistan, which ended in a resound- 
ing victory for India, concluded the “unfinished story” that had 
been interrupted by the Cease-fire and the Tashkent Pact of 
1965. 

It is a strange paradox that a supposedly frail woman had 
been destined to give India the first complete military victory 
in the long story of wars of aggression on Indian soil. But, as 
she told the Lok Sabha a day after the liberation of Dacca, “It 
is a victory, but a victory not only of arms but of ideals. The 
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The Road To Simla 

Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that defences of peace must be 
constructed. 

—CONSTITUTION OF UNESCO 

Peace cannot be kept by force. It can only be 
achieved by mderstanding. 

—ALBERT EINSTEIN 

'W ITUIN LESS THAN TWO WEEKS OF THE PAKISTANI SURRENDER AT 
Dacca, Indira Gandhi talked to an American correspondent in 
New Delhi about the prospects of peace between India and 
Pakistan. He found her ‘"relaxed, smiling shyly, though look- 
ing slightly wan... spontaneous but totally free from war-time 
rhetoric ." 1 

Some Opposition leaders who wanted the war in the West 
to be pursued despite the surrender in Dacca were opposed to 
the unilateral Cease-fire, and they plumped for the story put 
out by certain American newspapers suggesting that Indira 
Gandhi was pressurized into the Cease-fire by the Soviets who, 
in turn, were being pressurized by the Americans. When asked 

I. Interview with William Stewart of TIME newsmagazine, on 
X>ecerrtber 28. 197). The Prime Minister ms set Quoted reebs- 
tim, and her words were abridged and edited by the journal. 



historic development : 

We in India also gave three pledges to our people. The 
first was that those refugees who had come here would go 
back. The second was that we would give every kind of 
help to the people of Bangla Desh and to the Mukti 
Bahini. The third was that we shall secure the release of 
Sheikh Mujib. We, too, have been able to fulfil these 
pledges. 

In reply, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman not only expressed grati- 
tude to the Indian people but paid the highest compliment that 
one Head of a State could pay to another : 

For me, this is the most gratifying moment. I decided to 
stop over in the historical capital of your great country on 
my way to Bangla Desh, for this is the least I could do to 
pay my personal tribute to the best friends of my people, 
the people of India, and to your Government under the 
leadership of your magnificent Prime Minister, Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi, who is not only a leader of men but also 
of mankind. 

This gallant remark might have been inspired by a moment 
of intense emotion, as he saw, standing by his side, the one 
person to whom, more than any one else, he owed his release 
from captivity and, perhaps, his very life, and certainly the 
liberation of his people. 

But there is no doubt that her popularity and her political 
stature at the end of the war had assumed towering propor- 
tions. From a constitutional Prime Minister, she had suddenly 
become a symbol and a legend in her own life-time. 



sense of injury lo respond to a goodwill gesture from the 
other side. 

India and Pakistan are strangely alienated countries — in 
twentyfive years they have had two regular wars, dozens of 
border troubles, and a running battle of heated polemics, and 
yet once they have overcome initial hesitations and self-consci- 
ousness, at no time has there been any difficulty about talking 
to each other. Five thousand years of shared history and cul- 
tural and linguistic synthesis cannot be altogether un-done in a 
quarter century of separation. But for Bhutto to be actually, 
able to “face up to realities” and for people in Pakistan to 
“calm down", it took longer than even Indira Gandhi, the 
cautious optimist, was able lo anticipate at the end of 1971. 

But a hopeful portent of the future was the release of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rahman from a condemned cell in a West 
Panjab jail by the new President of Pakistan. Then came the 
secret flight of the celebrated prisoner to London, the tumultuo- 
us welcome accorded to him during a brief stop-over in Delhi, 
and his moving meeting with Indira Gandhi, the one person 
who, more than any one else, had made the speedy success of 
the struggle for liberation possible. The same day he was in 
Dacca, and with the re-union of the Leader and the People, the 
Bangla Desh revolution was complete. Indira Gandhi could 
now devote her whole attention to solving the problems of her 
own country. 

She gave an insight into her mind in the end-of-the-year 
press conference that she addressed on the last day of the year, 
in the course of which she was asked about many national and 
international issues. 

The date for the elections to the State Assemblies in March 
next year had been announced, and she was asked if the 
Government was not holding them too soon. It might be re- 
garded as a “khaki election”, and her party might sweep the 
polls on the crest of national victory in the war, and to that 
extent weaken democracy. It was also stated that she had 
become a “national rallying point” which could have been 
utilised, for a period at least, to channel the nation's energies 
for constructive purposes. 

She began her reply with an ironic statement. “It is a 
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about this theory, the Prime Minister emphatically replied. ‘'The 
decision was made right here (i.e. in that very room— K A A) at 
the moment of surrender in Dacca. We were able to inform 
the Soviet Union right away only because Mr. Kuznetsov 
happened to be here.” Then she added spiritedly, addressing 
President Nixon by proxy. “1 am not a person to be pressured 
— by any body or any nation.” 

On Moscow's supposed influence on India's decision-making, 
she was forthright. “We arc friends; we have always been 
friends. The Soviet Union recognized certain attitudes in 
Asia, such as racialism and colonialism. But Russia will not 
affect our decision-making. We will not be party to any bloc.” 

It was in this interview that she said that “a stable Pakistan 
is in India's interests and we want a normal, friendly and 
enduring relations with the new government (of President 
Bhutto who had replaced the discredited Yahya Khan). We 
do not insist that Islamabad recognise the new regime in Dacca. 
After all, Bangla Desh is a reality; anything else is between 
Bangla Desh and Pakistan. But Pakistan must overcome her 
negative attitude towards India.” 

On the same day, another American correspondent asked 
her, “Do you believe that normal relations can be established 
with Pakistan V' 1 Indira Gandhi replied, “I believe normal rela- 
tions can come, and will come, if outside countries do not inter- 
fere.” The correspondent further asked if she expected any 
“difficulties in getting negotiations going between India and 
Pakistan,” and she replied, “There is no difficulty at all. The 
negotiations can start as soon as Pakistan is in a mood to do so. 
Obviously, it is a difficult time for them now, but as soon as 
they are willing to face up to realities there should be no prob- 
lem. But I think they have to have time. Mr. Bhutto has just 
come back. Everybody needs to have time to calm down.” 

She had correctly anticipated Bhutto’s difficulties— there 
were revanchists in Pakistan as there were chauvinists in India. 
Moreover, if it was embarrassing for the victor to start talking 
to the self-conscious vanquished, it was doubly difficult for the 
defeated party to overcome national humiliation and the raw 


l. Interview wilh Edward Behr of Newtek, December 28, 1971. 
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sense of injury to respond to a goodwill gesture from 
other side. . • 

India and Pakistan are strangely alienated count ” cs , 
twentyfive years they have had two regular wars, ° . 

border troubles, and a running battle ofheatc p ° C ir ’ nsc j. 
>etonce they have overcome initial hesitations an s 
ousness, at no time has there been any - 3 y an d C ul- 

to each other. Five thousand years of sI,a ^ f un _d onc in a 
tural and linguistic synthesis cannot be a * tQ fec aCtu aUy, 
quarter century of separation. But for Pakistan to 

able to “face up to realities” and for P j n( j ira c an dhi, the 
“calm down", it took longer than eve" hc cn d of 1971. 
cautious optimist, was able to anticipate wa s the release of 

But a hopeful portent of the “ nc j cell in a ' Vcst 

Sheikh Mujibur Rahman from « > . then came the 

Panjab jail by the new President of » London> thc tumultuo- 
»ccrct flight of the celebrated prisoner fstop .ovcr in Delhi. 

« welcome accorded to him durmS a G3n dhi. the one person 
and his moving meeting with J^lSdc the speedy 
*k°, more than any one else, ha ^ same day c 
the struggle for liberation P° ss ’ b ' c Le3 der and the Pt * ,p! f’‘ b ' 
Dacca, and wuh the re-union of , ndl ra Gandh could 
B^ngla Desh revolution was eoj^ ,he problems of her 
"" ter whole attention ^f.^jear 

’‘■n country. hcr mind •“ d ay of thc year. 

She gave an insight «"“> *<! on ih« * v n3 ,ioml and 

fress conference that she a ^ as j,cd abou 
! a Ae course of which she " A ,«mbliei in March 

'Mernalional issues. t0 the State ^ a$Vcd jf Jhe 

The date for the elect 3 r. |{ 

J«ty M r had been them «£ r'.eht lht 

Gosernmenl was not h %9l ,jh P ^ w3r . ar .d t 0 , hst 

fwded as a “khaki e onJ , %l .iery^^ ,fc at she j.^ 

Foils on the crest of n It cotdd hjy e J- <fn 

wtent weaken demoe 1 ‘ iP? fov ,, c ratios'* 
become a •‘nation 31 to c r " 


! j-t le 3 * 1, w 

w«l«vd, for a P 

for constructive r uf ’ 


,« iror.K- stslefctei. “j, n 
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funny way of strengthening democracy by not having elections. 
Then she reminded the Press that the elections should have 
been held in February and had been delayed by a month as 
preparations for them could not be made while the nation was 
at war. She had a dig at the Opposition parties when she 
replied to the second point raised. “The other statement you 
made is equally astonishing, which is if you have elections, the 
Opposition parlies will not help in economic programmes. I 
think that is a very sad commentary on them...” 

One of the reporters present paid her a compliment by 
saying “The year 1971 has proved a lucky year to the country 
under the great leadership of Mrs. Gandhi” and asked “how 
should we celebrate 1972 tonight so that it may bring more 
luck and prosperity ?'* 

The Prime Minister was not to be taken in by flattery. 
“Firstly, 1 do not believe in luck. Luck comes to those who 
have the character to hold it. It is not something that, by 
chance, flutters in through the window. You have to work 
jolly hard. I think that the best New Year resolution that you 
can make is that everybody should work hard to create the 
type of India which we all want.” 

She continued this theme when she spoke, three days later, 
at a mammoth public meeting held in Delhi at the Ram Lita 
grounds. 

Alluding to the strong and bitterly cold westerly winds 
Under an overcast sky, she said, “We should not allow oursel- 
ves to be carried away by whatever wind blows from the West. 
We have to attain intellectual self-dependence no less than 
economic self-reliance.” 

In the first flush of victory, many in India had begun 
to say that now India was one of the Big Powers, and 
other Big Powers had to contend with tfiis reality. There was 
also talk of the balance of power in Asia having tilted in India’s 
favour because of India’s military victory. They were thus 
unwittingly playing the game of those who were no friends of 
India, and who were saying that, having defeated Pakistan, 
India was now assuming the posture of a Big Power. On this 
point, Indira Gandhi spoke what Gandhi and Nehru would 
have liked her to say, “Some people say that India is aspiring 
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to become a Big Power. Some people have coined this phrase, 
but they must know that the concept of ‘Big Power’ has beco- 
me an anachronism in the present day world. We don t want 
to become a ‘Big Power*. What we want is to live peacefully 
with all the countries, and a feeling of equality among all the 
nations — however big or small.” 

In the felicitation address presented earlier, and in some of 
the songs sung on this occasion, fulsome and flattering enco- 
miums had been showered on her, she had been compared to 
Lord Rama who had defeated the demon Ravana in battle, but 
she would not countenance such flattery. She set the record 
straight with characteristic modesty— both personal and nation- 
al. “The credit of winning the war is being attributed to me 
which is not right. This work (the liberation of Bangla Desh) 
had been accomplished not by me but by the peop e men, 
women, old and young — of Bangla Desh. We only ren ere 
them the help that we were capable of.” That, she instinctively 
knew, was the time when such flattery might go to her head, 
and it had to be discouraged and scotched precisely at that very 


Instead of taking undue credit for herself, she recounted t 
episodes illustrating the high morale and heroism of ordinary 
people in the border areas, including the story of how a house- 
wife, with great presence of mind, cleverly disarmed a Pakistan, 
saboteur and overpowered him, raising an alarm, w ic a 
ted the other villagers and an Indian army patrol. 

Talking about the forthcoming elections to the State legi - 
latures, and the Congress election manifesto that had just been 
issued, she indicated the historic responsibly ofthelndian 

voters: “If economic freedom and opportunity for all is to 

become real for our masses...wc need govemmen s which a e 
strong, stable and committed to the secular Socialist vision m 

every state, to implement and complement . the effo tsof a 
strong, stable, secular, Socialist Government at the Centre. 

The Congress party’s election manifesto, apart from other 

things, contained the clearest summing-up of Indira Gandhi s 

Bangla Desh strategy and timing : 

Every Government and people are tested in times of 
crisis and more severely in times of war. 



The world knows now that the broad strategy adopt- 
ed, inspired by wisdom and deep understanding of 
the great issues involved, achieved success. The combi- 
nation of patience and decisiveness and the timing of every 
key move have been widely acclaimed. No step was 
taken a day too soon or too late. The highest degree of ' 
statesmanship was required to withstand and frustrate 
international and domestic pressures and to disprove the 
propaganda that India had any expansionist designs. Any 
precipitate actions would not only have led to greater 
complications but also have damaged the country’s high 
reputation as a champion of freedom, justice and peace.... 
The world today acknowledges that Bangla Desh is a 
reality. Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, the Father of that 
Nation, has returned to his people. The refugees are re- 
turning to their homes. We can now turn, once again, to 
our principal concern, namely, the tasks which the Con- 
gress had set out in its Election Manifesto of 1971. 

The new Manifesto referred to the pledges to the electorate 
already redeemed— the three Constitutional amendments res- 
toring the power of the Parliament to amend any part of the 
Constitution in the interests of the common people, the aboli- 
tion of privy purses and princely privileges, the take-over of 
General Insurance in addition to the already nationalised Life 
Insurance and of the coking coal mines. It justifiably cele- 
brated the fact that “the production of foodgrains reaching 108 
million tonnes has enabled us to stop the import of cereals.” 

While Bhutto was striving to “win friends and influence 
people” of Turkey, Libya, Algeria, and eventually making (he 
routine pilgrimage to Peking, in a vain attempt to avoid the 
historical necessity of coming to an understanding with India, 
Indira Gandhi was embarking on yet another whirlwind tour 
of the country. The main theme of her speeches was the need 
of strong and stable governments in States, willing to cooperate 
with the Centre in the onward march towards Socialism and 
all-round progress. While frankly admitting that the Govern- 
ment bad not yet been able to fulfil all the promises it 
had made to the people, she emphasized that it had definitely 
taken certain decisive steps in that direction. A typical 



remark which she repeated often, always evoked popular 
applause : “We met unprecedented challenges last year and 
now we have to accelerate the pace of economic develop- 
ment so that even the weakest and poorest sections of the 
society can enjoy its fruits.” On other occasions, as in Delhi 
she conceded that “we as a nation have many weaknesses, and 
the Congress has sometimes made mistakes. But our endeavour 
has always been to remove them.” 

By talking frankly with the people, she was using her 
election campaign — a school for socialist education-as an 
occasion for deepening the awareness of the people or the 
issues at stake. In the course of a last-minute personal letter 

to the voters, Indira Gandhi wrote words that could not but 

evoke a warm response from the people . 

We have kept our promises to help the freedom of 
Bangta Desh and to secure the return of ten million 
refugees to their homes in honour and safety. 

Now we must turn again to the bigger war-the war 
against poverty-and win it with the same unity and de- 
termination. 

The people and adntinislration must work together. 
Doh’i be a spectator. Join as an active participant. 

The election campaign, and eventually the election ttself, 
was the world's most stupendous emcise m r ““j 

this time there was a little difference m tho strategy ol '.he 
Conaress Party. As the Socialist Congtcsst,«m' editorially put 
it, “the Congress has come to an understanding ”' 1 , , 

of other radical and progressive parties notably Osmmunn, 
Party, and what remain, ofthe Praja 5 oculist Party, m some 
of the states.” But these “sensib e adjustment (made an the 

discretion and on the ° quarters which last 

ostentatious raising of the eyeor ^ <tride and 

year were able to take.he Grand Alhance mjheir «r,de 
even pronounced benediction on - nuzzled by it, 

surprise that ”cven seme Congressmen” to 

for it was not the first time that ‘^S^minded and 
electoral arrangements with parties wh 

1. The official organ of the All India Congress Commute* 
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broadly accept (or, in their thinking, are ahead of) the radical 
programme of the Congress. It reminded the Congressmen 
that “after all, the Congressman is an active partner in the 
ruling coalition in Kerala with the Communists and the 
others” and the experiment has been working satisfactorily. 
“Both the reactionary parties on the Right and extremists on 
the Left have never been able to win on their own strength 
even in areas where they are relatively well entrenched. They 
have won only because of the division of the democratic vote. 
Such easy victories ought to be denied to them.” 

There was also a long-term purpose of these adj ustments 
with these like-minded leftist parties— a sort of counter — “Grand 
Alliance” 1 Its success would mean substantial enlargement and 
Strengthening of the consensus for Socialism in the country 
—instead of the Consenus for Capitalism, for which S.K. Patil, 
Morarji and Company had been working for years within the 
Congress ! By seeking to mobilize and integrate with the 
Congress all the reserves of Socialist and radical opinion behind 
its programme, Indira Gandhi displayed great political tact 
and wisdom — and courage, too, for she was laying herself open 
to the charge of colluding with the Communists 1 

Her other electoral strategy was to choose as Congress 
candidates comparatively younger and more dynamic elements, 
as also representatives of the weaker sections of the community 
— the minorities, the Scheduled Castes, the Tribals. But, above 
all, the accent, especially in Bengal, was on youth. And Bengal 
registered the most spectacular victory. 

The results of the State elections, which once again gave a 
massive mandate to the Congress, proved the wisdom and effi- 
cacy of Indira Gandhi’s political and electoral strategy. The 
voters rejected both Right Reaction of the Syndicate, the Jana 
Sangh, and the Swatantra, and the Left Adventurism of the 
Marxist Communists who were roundly trounced even in their 
stronghold of West Bengal. After a long time, this all-impor- 
tant and strategic state gave an overwhelming majority to the 
Congress Party. Out of eighteen states and union territories 
that went to the polls, all except three small and political- 
ly backward Union territories returned Congress Governments 
with substantial (if not overwhelming) majorities. Even more 
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than the Parliamentary elections of 1971. this 
for Indira Gandhi. Even the daily Motherland »r New Delhi, 
the organ of Jana Sangh opinion. was obltged ado t. 
there was an Indira wave in 1971. there is an 

1972 In State after Slate, the rating party has swept to power 
with such force that not many of them may have tag enongh 
opposition fronts to be officially recognize “ ■: 

Yet, at the first opportunity Indira Gand'u pubhd, d^ 
claimed any personal glory. “Whatever vie ory b 

is due to the people of India", she sard vvhrle t 

laudatory speeches at the Congress Par lamen ry . • , 

at Delhi on March 13. This was no, a, se modesty. Jor In the 
same speech she also delivered her we con * . . among the 
leadership which must have caused some porplo*.ty tBe 

several hundred smalland big "leaders" present on the 

S '° n As you know, I am not one of those who telieve in leader. 

ship. My whole attempt rs how ^create anretety 

in which people do not c M . ■ , er But, in this 
mean, you do not need a Pnjjj attitude in every 

country, we still have a very dep ,; 0 m C body to do 

section. They are looking ow«r* S °” ^er it is in 
something, somebody to sho parties.... Now we 

our party, whether it is even attit „de of mind 

must attempt a far mor ,u e VO unger people. 

amongst our people, specially among the younge 

Within a week of the State ekctions. In^a Gan Rahma0> 
Dacca to sign a 25 -year treaty ^ M the 

Based on Indo-Soviet Trea y dshi Cooperation and 

Indo-Bangla Desh “Treaty tries t0 “strengthen and 

Peace” binds the two sovereign all-round cooperation 

widen their mutually advantageous ^ on tbe basis of 

in the economic, scientific and te favoured 

the principles of equality, mutual benefit and 
national principle." Desh friendship, and 

Having consolidated I " do ' Ba ”f' ically . h armonious govern- 
fortified with the installation of political y >w free I0 

meats in the State capitals, lndna Gantlln 
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revive efforts to establish enduring peace in the sub continent. 
She had already, even before the elections, taken the initiative by 
pubhely stating that she was willing for talks with Mr. Bhutto 
“without any pre-conditions”. Bhutto revealed on March 30that 
the views of Indian Prime Minister had been communicated to 
Pakistan through USSR and Ceylon. The President had sent a 
message suggesting a Summit meeting to which Indira Gandhi 
replied that while she had no objection to a meeting at the 
Summit, in her view it would be better if there was apreliminary 
meeting between officials at a lower level to prepare the agenda 
and other details of the Summit. 

I had a long interview with her in the middle of April in 
which she had hit hard at Nixon’s renewal of Vitenam bombing. 
“The bombing in Vietnam is deplorable,” she said, adding 
“It is a deplorable state of affairs, especially when all indica* 
tions were that the war was coming to an end, and that the 
American forces were going to withdraw.” Further escalation, 
she said, constituted “a danger to the peace of the whole 
world.” Then she paid a striking tribute to “the indomitable 
spirit of the Vietnamese who have courageously held out 
against such a mighty force for so many years.” India could 
help the brave Vietnamese by rousing the conscience of the 
world. 


She also significantly referred to the international intrigues 
“to drive a wedge between India and Bangla Desh” and when, 
asked to identify these dements, she replied that "they arc the 
very people who did not want to recognise the reality of the 
Bangla Desh situation.” 

Gone from her face were the signs of tension and anxiety 
which had appeared during the days of the Bangla Desh crisis. 
She had a healthy glow on her smiling face as she talked to me 
in her office for a whole hour-and-a-haif, surveying the natio- 


nal and international scene. The victory in the war with 
Pakistan and the equally resounding victory in the battle of the 
ballot, had certainly given her not only a new stature but also 
an air of optimistic assurance as she spoke with enthusiasm of 
the “tremendous potential” of the Indian people. 

At the very start of this interview I had ventured to say to 
her : “Let us start with Mr. Bhutto. I feel that in any peace 
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talks after a war, there is bound to be cons, table 
meat on both sides. This embarrassment mhta a — 
dialogue. Are you hopeful about a Summit meettng w.th 

Bhutto in the near future T* n , reserva- 

She replied promptly and without any h«.uuon it 

and how careful preparations ha » that if you 

Summit meeting. "The i reason is, p thcrc is now here 

meet at the Summit and it doc A at a lesser level 

you can go from there. If you ha . jt is helpful.” 

and then you decide how the S “ m ™' d t0 this”— now it was 
She revealed that “Mr. Bhutto had agreri to 

only a question of deciding the t.mc^ worke d out. for 

Evidently these details, too, Pr j me Minister had 

before the month of April wa . b d r t0 Moscow 
sent D.P. Dhar io Islamrsbad A former AmBa ^ |n (he 
and then Chairman of ihc yo1 ’ y .. ■ Minister for Planning), 
Ministry of Es.emai * of the Press as 

Dhar was sometimes referr * fcssor but he has some of 

“India’s Kissinger . He \ S "°_ h hc does not share the fasci- 
the qualities of Kissinger, secrecy with which the latter 

nation for .he kind of osteotatmusstac^ weII . 

loves to conduct hi, diploma * , ^ a „ d one 

read, soft-spoken, Dhar a v suc h delicate mission. 

of the ablest negotiators we n f ^ Jndo . Sovict Treaty of 
He was the principal nego n he cou , d summ0 n not 

Friendship. In dealmg wtn ^ mostof the Pakistani politi- 
only his intimate knowiwfc civil Servants, but also his 

cians, men of letters and P ^ could quote the appropriate 

prodigious memory so Urdu poets f ro m memory to 

verses of the classical and ^ afC kn0W n as Murree Talks 
suit any occasion. L) tac , in his negotiations with 

he had to use all his P«su Ahmed( Bhutto’s Foreign 

the intransigent hard-lmer Az 

Secretary. .. had virtually failed when the resource- 

At one stage the taiKsna 



ful Dhar decided to go over the head of Aziz Ahmed 
to the Pakistan President himself. He did this in order 
to fulfil Prime Minister Indira Gandhi's mandate which was to 
forge a new basis for Indo-Pak relations. In place of confron- 
tation, co-operation; in place of suspicion and hostility, sincere 
effort to build bridges of understanding and friendship. Indira 
Gandhi’s conception of a new relationship arose not from a 
vague sentimentality : it was rooted in a mature and states- 
manlike vision comprehending the totality of interests of 
millions of people in the two countries. It was Dhar's task to 
interpret this new philosophy of bilateralism. 

In his talks with Bhutto, Dhar persevered to lift the level 
of negotiations from the process of bargaining to that of a long- 
term political persective of a peaceful sub-continent devoting 
its tremendous human and material resources to the task of 
improving the living standards of millions of its poverty-strick- 
en inhabitants. He could not have achieved the success he 
did with Bhutto if he had merely sought to take advantage of 
the internal pressures that were compelling Bhutto to bring back 
the prisoners-of-war and to retrieve the lost territory of 
Pakistan . 1 There was a certain grandeur of conception in the 
new basis of friendly relationship between India and Pakistan 
that he, on behalf of his Prime Minister, outlined to Bhutto. 
Bhutto responded, notwithstanding his aggressive postures in 
public, because he knew more than any one else that a military 
disengagement in the sub-continent was essential to enable the 
political process to come into its own in Pakistan. 

Ultimately Bhutto vetoed the objections of Aziz Ahmed and 
made it possible for a joint communique to be issued to the 
effect that the emissaries had discussed “several matters includ- 
ing, in particular, those hearing on all aspects of durable peace 
in the sub-continent,' ’ thus paving the way to the Summit meet- 
ing between the President of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of 
India. 

Before departing from Islamabad, on his journey back to 

1. 3,600 square 1c m. of West Pakistani territory was under Indian 
occupation as against 126 square k.m. of Indian territory under 
Pakistan occupation. 
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Delhi, D. P. Dhar was asked at the Rawalpindi airport a 
message, and he quoted from a poem by Faiz Ahmed Faiz 
entitled Dua (Prayer) : 

Aiye haath utkaen mil kar 
Hum jinhen rasm-e-dua yaad naheen 
Hum jinhen soz-e-muhabbat ke siwa 
Kol but t koi khuda yaad naheen 

Aiye or: guzaren ke gunah-e-hosti 

Zehr-e-lmroze men shirint-ye farda bharde.... 
(“We for whom prayer is a custom forgotten 
We who, except for love’s flame, 

Know neither idol nor God 
Come, let us too lift our hands. 

Make our petition that life, our love mistress, 
Smooth today’s venom with sweets of 
tomorrow—”) 1 

Indira Gandhi and Bhutto had started on . ,® e 
Summit, with the prayers of at least the w rr . u . ll lh cre, 

both countries, but before they would c . uo w ould 

each of them still had "many miles o g ■ Ba ] u chistan 
have to sort out the provincial « •*£ ££*- 

and the NWFP, and to convince the I tewlts t only 

specially Tikka Khan-that peaceful ' t! . )n dira 

inevitable but were ultimately in Pa is directly and 

Gandhi on her part, would start a dta b ’ Mk . 
through emissaries-with Sheikh Abdullah to make a 
through towards reconciliation. _ . .jj,.,, the U.N. 

She would also have to travel, o “o ontri- 

Environment Conference where sh nroblem from the 

bution to the discussions by high ig d 8 deve | 0pe d countries, 
point of view of non- developed and ^r-deve opc 

She said, in effect, that without removing poverty and o ^ 

between nations there could not be a c e ded t0 the u.N. 
on her initiative that the Conference k ^ ^ wea pons of mass 
General Assembly that all testing and use ot we P 

1. Victor Kiernan’s translation of Poems by Faiz; Allen &Unw,n - 

London. 
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destruction, including chemical and biological weapons, should 
be banned. 

She pin-pointed war and poverty as the two greatest sources 
of pollution. She said, “The most urgent and basic problem is 
that of peace.. .What ecological project can survive a war?” And 
the “third" world of poor, long-exploited and therefore under- 
developed nations found a voice when she declared that “the 
environment cannot be improved in conditions of poverty, nor 
can poverty be eradicated without the use of Science and tech- 
nology" which, in their turn, could be introduced only when the 
world was rid of war and exploitation. 

Her enlightened and illuminating speech, at its conclusion, 
received a standing ovation by representatives of a hundred 
nations, significantly including even China. 

From Stockholm she over-iTew the territory of G.D.R., ex- 
changing radioed greetings with Premier Willi Stoph, to reach 
Prague and then Budapest. The journey to Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary, the first undertaken by Mrs. Gandhi after the libera- 
tion of Bangla Desh was described in a Press despatch as 
“India’s victory parade in friendly Socialist part of Europe." 
She took the opportunity to exchange views with the Heads of 
State and Government in those two countries, which were 
among those who had given support and understanding to India 
during the crucial days of the Bangla Desh liberation war. 
While Indira Gandhi conveyed to the leaders of the two coun- 
tries India’s gratitude for their goodwill and understanding, they 
on their part were deeply appreciative of the many progressive 
and radical measures that she had taken to improve the condi- 
tion of the Indian people, and to reduce world tensions. As 
the signatory of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Friendship, Indira 
Gandhi certainly enjoyed a new and shining image and stature 
in the Socialist world. She received not only cordial and cor- 
rect official reception, but the common people of Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary turned out on the streets to give a popular 
and vociferous welcome to the lady from India. 

On her return, she found that arrangements had been made, 
according to her directions, to hold the Indo-Pakistan Summit 
in Simla in the last days of June. There was just time enough 
to exchange views with her colleagues and to prepare for the 
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crucial conference which could bring peace and stability to the 
sub-continent. 

It was one of the toughest and trickiest und erta kings i forte 
Prime Minister of any democracy-hut it was the sort of cha 
lenge that Indira Gandhi enjoys an tha h s^ou. tag 
and the bravest traits in her. The conironiau 
Ah Bhutto, the mercurial, irascible, 'ncom.stent, vomd, wimc 
and emotional President of a „d Machiavelli, the 

nation of the shrewdness ° f .1,. stubbornness 

idealism and resilience of Gandhi and • of Dltiona | 

of a Churchill, De Gaulle’s smgte-minded pu 
interest and aims, and the persuasive charm and 
Cleopatra. 

To compound her * ££ 

hostess who had to keep her grand was 

tality, hut she could not afford to forget «■** “ , Mat . 

to talk to was the constitutional succcs «, though also a 
ed critic and denouncer, of lh ' people of 

unleashed the horrible atrocities on P p „,icipaot of 

Bangla Desh. But she also knew that the t F ]d be 
the Summit Conference-the compulsion of history 
on her side. 

Some day, somebody wo^d-ite.a besMeller 

untold inside story of the Simla j t3 dramatic 

let, of course, a diplomatic wbodumt d a f e „ subtle 
twists and turns, melodramatic over ^ ^ kno wn, we can 
under-tones. Even from the fe thrilling — suspen seful 

reconstruct the interesting, was laye d out in Simla 

to the very end— five-act drama P whole su b- 

during those five days that changed the mono 

an d ominous. On 

The opening itself was suspen d b his daughter 

Wednesday President Bhutto, aecompanieJ at Anand olo 
Benazir and a host of aides, arrive tension and anxiety, 

helipad. One can imagine The suspense. an eye- 

the forebodings, on both 
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witness , 1 as Bhutto stepped down, “The Prime Minister put out 
a quarter of her palm for a ceremonial handshake. They hardly 
talked. No smiles either.” It was the crowd of pressmen who 
forced the two leaders into repeating a real and prolonged 
handshake for their cameras to properly record the historic 
moment. 

Then, into this self consciously sombre atmosphere, intruded 
the compulsions of that historically-integrated Indo-Pak culture 
which still exists in both countries, despite all the Partitions and 
all the attempts of the Pakistani (and even some Indian) fana- 
tics to disown the common Indo-Pak cultural heritage. 

"Pehlay Aap” said the debonair and chivalrous Bhutto to the 
Lady, inviting the Prime Minister to precede him into the car. 

"Pelilay Aap," said the daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru, who 
was always the soul of old-world courtesy. 

The Pehlay Aap Pehlay Aap controversy would have gone 
on, but the lady who was also the host prevailed over the 
chivalry of the mere male, and the guest had to yield. With a 
bow, Bhutto got into the car, followed by Indira Gandhi. The 
ice had been broken. Now the two would have no difficulty in 
talking to each other. 

The Summit talks started the same evening. In her welcome 
speech, Indira extended to her guests, specially the President of 
Pakistan, a warm welcome— which, surely, must have been the 
first time in human history that the victor in a war had treated 
the Head of the defeated country with such courtesy and con- 
sideration, and scrupulously avoided any references which 
might have humiliated, or even embarrassed, him. She even 
welcomed the ttend of Bhutto’s broadcast of tbe previous 
night, specially his appeal to forget the past and look to the 
future. She referred to the world-wide trend to ease tensions 
between countries, an obvious allusion to Nixon’s recent trips 
to Moscow and Peking. Finally, she expressed the hope that 
the talks would mark a new beginning in the relations between 
the two countries. * 

I. A. Raghavan fn Blitz of July 8.1972. To his exhaustive and 
penetrative coverage l am indebted for most of the details of the 
Simla Summit. 
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Piloo Mody, the Svvatantra leader, who has known the Paki- 
stan President since their childhood, says that Bhutto “can he 
magnificently responsive to the smallest gesture." 1 He must have 
been moved by the tone and temper of Indira Gandhi’s speech 
to have reciprocated her sentiments. “Believe me," he said, 
“we are interested in peace. We want to turn the corner. We 
want to make a new beginning. We are dealing with a difficult 
situation with many past prejudices. We should forget the past 
bitterness and hostility and strive to achieve peace with hon- 
our.” Strange, and strangely moving words, when we realize 
that they were uttered by the very man who, only a few months 
ago, was threatening a “thousand year war” against India ! 

After the opening, Indira Gandhi and Bhutto met by them- 
selves; and then Bhutto suggested catling in a few officials from 
both sides. The Prime Minister suggested one from each side — 
she only wanted Sardar Swaran Singh, the Foreign Minister, 
to join them. But the President wanted two, thereby exposing the 
weakness of his delegation which was divided between the 
hawks and the doves, the older generation of conservative hard- 
liners and the comparatively younger liberals, with Bhutto 
occupying a central position. 

So they were joined by Aziz Ahmed, the Secretary-General 
of Pakistan's Foreign Ministry, and Bhutto’s own special 
assistant, the youthful Rafi Raza. On the Indian side, the 
Prime Minister was joined by Sardar Swaran Singh and P.N, 
Haksar, the Prime Minister’s Principal Secretary. After some 
formal exchanges, the two Heads left the full delegations to 
come to grips with the agenda finalised at Murree on April 29 
by D.P. Dhar and Aziz Ahmed. 

The next day (Thursday June 29) both the delegations met 
in the morning when the Indian side presented a six-page draft 
of a Treaty on Peace, Friendship and Cooperation, a positive 
version of the No-war Pact which India had offered so many 
times, and Pakistan had rejected every time. This was also by 
way of a feeler, it would test how far the Pakistanis were pre- 
pared to go towards a permanent peace with India. But Aziz 
Ahmed, on behalf of his delegation, rejected the draft, even 

I. Zulfi My Friend by Piloo Mody. (Now available in Orient 
Paperbacks.) 
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without a discussion. Calling it "an imposition”, he irrelevant- 
ly said that the morale of the Pakistani people, despite the 
military defeat, was still very high. He also reiterated the 
Pakistani demand for a plebiscite in Kashmir to be guaranteed 
by India. 

That afternoon, in some of the earliest despatches sent out 
by the foreign correspondents, a pessimistic picture of implac- 
able Indo-Pak differences was given. While the Indian delega- 
tion was maintaining strict silence, ‘‘Obviously, the hawkish 
sections in the Pak delegation had briefed the favourite ones on 
India’s alleged intransigence. They had an eye on the inter- 
national opinion .” 1 

But that evening, N.A. Bhatty, the suave and sweet-tongued 
Director-General of the Pak Foreign Ministery, gave a laconic 
but more optimistic and cautious account in his press briefing. 
He said that the progress in the talks was ‘‘slow but satis- 
factory” and made no allusion to the Pak delegation’s rejection 
of the Indian draft. And so ended the second day of the Simla 
Summit, and the Indian correspondents could only get bitter 
scotch and sweet smiles from the two members of the Indian 
delegation— D.P. Dhar and T.N. Kaul— within their reach. 

In the early hours of the next morning, D.P. Dhar suffered 
a minor heart-attack and had to be removed to a hospital. His 
absence from the negotiations was widely regretted— even in the 
Pakistan delegation, as D.P. had created a very favourable im- 
pression on every one, including Bhutto, during the Murree 
talks. But the hospitalization of D.P. Dhar provided the 
human angle to the political negotiations, as members of both 
the delegations paid courtesy calls to enquire after his welfare. 
Indira Gandhi, of course, was solicitous of the health of her 
colleague and adviser, and even President Bhutto and his 
daughter called at D.P.’s bed-side and offered him flowers and 
words of cheer. 

The delegations of officials continued to meet, discuss — and 
agree to disagree ! The only change was that the place of 
D.P. Dhar as the Head of the Indian official's delegation was 
taken by P.N. Haksar. 

1. A. Ragbavan in Blitz of July 8. 
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While Bhutto was spending most of his time, either seeing 
Indian films (the most popular of which had been flown in from 
Bombay) or talking to his old friend, Piloo Mady, Indira 
Gandhi was keeping her fingers crossed, while maintaining a 
close, hour-to-hour watch over the course of the negotiations. 

Though the details of the discussions — and the differences — 
was not divulged to the press and the public, it was generally 
believed that there was a sharp divergence between the view* 
points of the two delegations. While India wanted a wide- 
ranging pact or treaty which would ensure “durable peace”, 
the Pakistani objectives were limited to recovery of Pakistani 
territory under Indian occupation, and release of the ninety 
thousand Pakistani prisoners of war held in Indian camps. 
While India wanted “restoration of stable and peaceful frontiers 
by converting the line of control in Kashmir into an inter- 
national boundary,’’ 1 the Pakistanis wanted nothing more than 
the restoration of the status quo as it existed on December 16, 
1971 . 

The Indian Prime Minister had made it clear that the 
question of prisoners of war (who had surrendered to a joint 
command of Indian and Bangla Desh forces) could not be 
decided without prior consultation with, and concurrence of, the 
Government of Bangla Desh. She had hoped that, before 
coming to Simla, Bhutto had made up bis mind to recognise 
the reality of Bangla Desh. A little before the Summit, Bhutto 
had told a number of Pakistan editors that “Pakistan must 
recognise Bangla Desh by September or become the ‘odd man 
out’ at the United Nations.” At Simla, during one of their 
meetings, Bhutto is supposed to have indicated to Indira 
Gandhi that within a few months Pakistan would recognise 
Bangla Desh to facilitate the consideration of the release and 
return of prisoners of war. 

On the issue of Kashmir, Pakistan wanted to keep its 
options open, and would not agree to the conversion of the 
cease-fire line into an international boundary. Indeed, this was 
one of the major road-blochs against which negotiations, again 
and again, threatened to founder. 

But at a “working dinner” that Indira Gandhi gave to the 


1 Success or Surrender — The Simla Summit by G.S. Bhargava. 
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two delegations, Bhutto came a little earlier and chatted with 
the Prime Minister. It was perhaps at this informal meeting 
that he “assured Mrs. Gandhi that there was no question of 
disturbance of the status quo in Kashmir and that he would 
gradually accept the de facto position. It is not inconceivable 
that he thus got India to be generous on the other issues." 1 

On the morning of Friday (June 30) when the scheduled 
morning session was called off, most of the Press men, specially 
the foreigners, concluded that the talks had failed, and some 
of them even started packing up their bags. But later, it 
appeared, the Pakistan delegation wanted time to discuss the 
issues raised among themselves and take instructions from 
their President. The delegations met together in the afternoon, 
and quiet, solid P.N. Haksar provoked the ire of Aziz Ahmed 
by emphatically pleading for the principles of the Draft Treaty 
including bilateralism, exclusion of third parties, including the 
United Nations, renunciation of force, merger of the cease-fire 
line in Kashmir into one single international frontier, and a final 
agreed solution to the Kashmir problem. There was even a hot 
exchange of words between T.N. Kaul, the Foreign Secretary, 
and Aziz Ahmed, and the session ended abruptly, giving rise 
again to speculation that the Summit had failed. 

Indira Gandhi, meanwhile, was keeping her cool, and biding 
her time. Her assessment of the situation was that, whatever 
the hawks in his delegation might say or do, Bhutto could not 
afford to return empty-handed. Sure enough, that same even- 
ing, word came to Indira Gandhi, that the Pakistan President 
wanted to see her. She agreed to the meeting, but before that 
she had hurried consultations with her senior Cabinet colleagues 
and official advisers. It is significant of her democratic training 
and functioning that while she never shirks the responsibility 
of taking the major and even critical decisions, she always 
seeks the advice, and opinion, of her colleagues before finally 
making up her mind. 

At this meeting, Bhutto is supposed to have pleaded with 
her to appreciate the difficulties of his position, as he had to 
deal with a politically naive and emotionally charged nation, 

1. font. 
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by both sides. 

Once again Aziz Ahmed gave a typically explosive perfor* 
mance and even called the revised draft “a step back”. Haksar 
firmly and seriously told the Pakistan delegation that the offer 
to withdraw Indian troops was a generous concession made by 
his Prime Minister in the interests of peace in the sub-continent, 
and if it was to be rejected, the Summit might well be wound 
up. Thereupon, the Pakistani delegate expressed regret for his 
hasty remarks, and the discussion proceeded along on more 
innocuous and academic subjects like the quantum of Defence 
expenditure, and the relative progress of science and technology 
in the two countries. The youthful and liberal-minded Ali 
Raza pleaded for Indo-Pak exchanges in science and techno- 
logy, and mentioned that in Pakistan progress is barred by 
Mullahs. Haksar offered the maximum Indian co-operation in 
this constructive field, and averred that India, too, had its own 
Mullahs— both Hindu and Muslim I 

Despite these intellectual discussions, tbe hitch persisted, 
for whenever the topic of Kashmir and its status was touched 
upon, there was no meeting ground between the two 
delegations. And yet it appeared that some kind of break- 
through was possible. 

On Sunday (July 2), the last day of the Summit, after con- 
sultations with her colleagues, Indira Gandhi sent her final offer 
to Bhutto. The message was sent through P.N. Haksar and 
T.N. Kaul who drove up to Himachal Bhavan, where Bhutto 
was staying, and delivered to the Pak President the Indian 
offer to disengage and withdraw from across the international 
border, and the decision to freeze the Kashmir situation along 
the line of actual control. They once again told Bhutto that it 
was a magnanimous offer by their Prime Minister, and if it 
was rejected the responsibility would be Bhutto’s. Bhutto 
looked thoughtful— he had to assess the reactions in his own 
country — and, while conveying his thanks to the Prime 
Minister for her message, would not commit himself either way. 

That evening, Bhutto drove up to Raj Bhawan to meet the 
Prime Minister and, an hour later, at his press conference, he 
made a significant remark that if he had not met Mrs. Gandhi 
a while ago, he would have said the Summit had failed. Now, 
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he said, “there is a glimmer of hope. ..for a limited agreement.” 

A few of the foreign correspondents had already filed 
their despatches, declaring the conference to be doomed to 
failure. For instance, the London Times editorial of July 2, 
written on the basis of the Times correspondent’s despatches 
from Simla, “took it for granted that the conference had failed 
to achieve any positive results.” The newspaper had to make 
amends for it on the following day with another editorial. 

But, in truly filmic melodrama style of suspense, only the 
last ticking minutes of the Simla Summit would reveal the 
climax. 

Till the delegations met for the dinner that Bhutto was 
hosting in honour of Indira Gandhi, there was pessimism in 
both camps. It was towards the end of the dinner that Mrs. 
Gandhi suggested that she and the President make one last 
attempt to find a solution. No one can say exactly what last- 
minute gesture of grace and reconciliation was made by 
Indira Gandhi, and what historical imperative weighed with 
Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto to agree to what he had rejected before. 

It is known, however, th3t the point of difference was over 
the formulation about Jammu and Kashmir. The Pakistanis 
wanted to insert the clause “subject to their respective 
International positions’ ‘—the clever idea being to keep alive 
the pro-rakistan U.N. directives on Kashmir alive, and to play 
«P Pakistan’s support for self-determination. At the last 
minute Indira Gandhi, while rejecting this demand, offered to 
make a small concession so that the clause would read : “The 
line of control (in Jammu and Kashmir) shall be respected by 
both sides without prejudice to the recognized position of 
either side.” While the sands of time were running out, 
Bhutto decided to accept this firm and final offer. 

Piloo Mody who, with his wife, was the only non-official 
invited by his friend Bhutto to this dinner, gives a graphic eye- 
witness account of the occasion : 

“Very soon the atmosphere became overcharged with 
mergy. with con relations bad and forth suddenly taking 
rUce between Bhutto and his pony in the Reception 
Room and Mrs. Gandhi and her party in the Billiard 
Room. The t«o leaders would meet, and then go back 
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for further consultations, and then meet again Mean 
while, the press corps had descended on H ' m ““ 
Bhavan and forced their way into the halls and living 

room. As this hectic activity was going on, doors lean- 
ing into the Reception Room and the Billiard Room we 
continuously being opened and shut. 

"At one moment when the door to the Billiard Room 
opened, it revealed an unforgettable sight. Despite a 
score of photographers and cameramen being present, 
they failed to take this immortal picture : As the door to 
the Billiard Room opened, we saw Jagjivan Ram sitting 
on the billiard table, Mrs. Gandhi leaning over the green, 
frantically scratching away, obviously at the draft treaty, 
with Chavan and Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed poring over the 
table, with a host of bureaucrats surrounding them. It 
was a great shot that will have to be kept in memory 


Now the officials moved in, electrical typewriters were 
ordered to be brought in, the typists' fingers flew oyer the key- 
boards, the table was set with Indian and Pakistani decorative 
flags flanking each other, there were very few cameramen 
present as most of them had retired for the night, and at 12-40 
on early Monday (July 3) morning, a document was signed y 
Indira Gandhi and Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto that could be the pre- 
cursor of peace on this long-tormented Indo-Pak sub-continent. 
Once again, the paradox of principled firmness and humane 
resilience had won the day for Indira Gandhi. And as she 
went to sleep that night, the soft words of Peace must be echo- 
ing in her ears — 


The Government of India and the Government of 
Pakistan are resolved that the two countries put an end 
to the conflict and confrontation that have hitherto 
marred their relations and work for the promotion of a 
friendly and harmonious relationship and the establish- 
ment of durable peace in the sub-continent, so that both 
countries may henceforth devote their resources and 
energies to the pressing tasks of advancing the welfare of 
their people.,.. 


1 . Zuifi My Friend by Ptloo Mody. 
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the next day, after bidding farewell to President Bhutto at 
the Anandale helipad with a firm hand-shale that was much 
warmer than that of five days before, Indira Gandhi set dow 
at her desk in Simla to write the long-deferred article for the 
American magazine Foreign Affairs. She wrote at a stretch 
non-stop from 9 A.M. to 10-30 P.M. The article was abou' 
“India And The World” and inevitably, while surveying th' 
history of post-freedom India's international relations th 
Simla Summit was upper most in her mind. This is her' , C 
summing-up of the Summit and its background ; 0WTl 


The shock of these events (defeat in the December 
and the liberation of Bangla Desh—KAA) comnriw 
Pakistan to exchange military dictatorship for civ'r 
rule and opened the door to new possibilities fo/th* 1 
peaceful resolution of the basic issues bctwr» f ^ 
countries. 1 took the initiative to Invite Pm - /* 0 
Bhutto for discussions. These have rcsult-rf ■ 

Simla Agreement of July 2, 1972, by which Polish ln ^ 
India have proclaimed their determination to wlv D k 
conflicts bilaterally and without recourse to e ~ Icir 
seek a durable peace and growing economic to 

co-operation. The agreement, which holds the 
lettlement of the Kashmir and boundary 
been welcomed by almost all sections ©f a ^ 

1e. It is my hope that the implfc^,../ k&a 


people. 


«fttb 


the 25-ycar-old period of Pakistan's hatjj.r . “j c »se ’ 
that both countries will become good t • acd 
appreciate the courage and xcajistic g 

enabled President Bhutto to come to ^ *fcich 
also shows the w isdom to come to tern* ' , Ui S t 3a 
which, under Sheikh Mujibur Rahcij- • ‘t'desh 
leculxr, Socialiit-oriented democracy, g, a a 
will at long last hive overcome the my, ' i 5'''--~; 5cnI 
T^pm. ' u Xi h it! 

Aftrc an exhaustive and illuminatisg lc ^ 
*ccne-*!cd»i’* relations with the Sosiet . 

Union sham the Indus *»c* on thecy,'?.^*’^^ . 
elimination of racialism and cclor.Uiun*'i , z *>. >,et 
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out grave concern, the U.S. policy as it developed impinged on 
our vital interests”) and with China (“We are not engaged in 
any competition with China, nor have we any hostile 
intentions”), the American-Soviet and the American-Chinese 
detente being in line with free India's policy of non-alignment 
and peace — this is how she concluded this post- Summit look 
at the world, synthesising her concern with national interests 
with the larger concern for humanity : 

Each country has its own heritage and distinct personality 
which it naturally wishes to develop in its own way. But 
we must also bear in mind our community of interests 
and take positive initiatives for working together* among 
ourselves and with other countries in order to make a 
richer contribution toward the evolution of a world more 
liveable for all and of a social order more in consonance 
with the yearnings of modern man. 
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Back To Square One? 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 

• — SHAKESPEARE 

There is a tide in the affairs of women. 

Which, taken at the flood, leads — 

God knows where I 

—BYRON 


The SIMLA SUMMIT WAS THE PINNACLE OF GREATNESS FOR 
Indira Gandhi. 

By democratic process, and by popular acclaim, she 
was recognized, loved, looked up to and (by some) even 
feared, as the supreme leader of the Indian people, representing 
their positive, constructive will, hopes and aspirations. 

Out of a crisis and confusion, by mobilising her people in a 
righteous war, she had achieved speedy and decisive victory. In 
the hour of her — and her country’s — triumph, she had shown 
rare magnanimity and concern for human values, by ordering a 
unilateral cease-fire on the Western front within hours of the 
victory in the East. This was, perhaps, the greatest, the wisest 
as well as a humane decision of her seven-years career as 
the Prime Minister. 

On behalf of India, she showed as much friendly interest in, 



and concern for, the tasks of rehabilitation and reconstruction 
in Bangla Desh, as she had, earlier, resolutely supported the 
cause of liberation. But, m dealing with Pakistan, she had 
revealed her true greatness by extending the hand of friendship 
and offering peace with honour, to the vanquished enemy, and 
did not change her policy even when personal insults were 
heaped on her by the unpredictable and volatile Mr. Bhutto. 
She had a clear vision of India, Pakistan, Bangla Desh, along 
with Nepal in the North and Ceylon in the South, as one great 
land mass, the sprawling sub-continent of Peace. She did not 
allow personal pique to come in the way ofher striv ing to real* 
ize that constructive, co-operative vision. In that moment, she was 
more than the greatest living leader of India, she was (like her 
father before her) the embodiment of the peaceful urges and 
aspirations of the whole or Asia, hoping and to live in dignity 
and liberty, free at last from interference and exploitation.' 

Standing on the Simla Summit she looked seven-foot tall. 
By virtue of her strength and her wisdom, which was the 
strength and wisdom of her country and her people, she had 
acquired national eminence and an international stature second 
to none, with the exception of Mao Tse-Tung who, however, 
belonged to the earlier generation of Lenin, Gandhi, Ho Chi 
Minh and Nehru. 

In the flood-tide of Indira Gandhi’s popularity and 
political power, it was the high water-mark. Since then, how- 
ever, there has been visible, audible and noticeable recession of 
what used to be called the Indira Wave. Just after less than a 
year of the Simla Conference, one reads in the newspapers the 
same sort of disturbing headlines that characterised the period 
of popular launching of that missile that hit her on the nose at 
Bhubhaneshwar in 1967. 

Within her Congress Party, the party in power with a deci- 
sive majority at the Centre and in most of the states, there is 
the same Bossism, the same factionalism, the same hankering 
for power and privileges, the same hypocricy and the same 
nepotism and other forms of corruption. Within the country 
there are the same contrasts and disparities between the 
wealth of the affluent few and the miserable condition of the 
millions. The Kulaks have taken over the Green Revolution, 
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usurping all the advantages and benefits of modern agriculure, 
tractor farming and improved seed varieties. The spiral of 
rising prices has been the last straw on the back of the patient 
camel that, proverbially, has been the long-suffering Indian 
people. 

The hope that Indira Gandhi had kindled in the hearts of 
the people with progressive measures like bank-nationalisation 
and the abolition of privy purses has long since been dimmed, 
if not altogether extinguished. And the same people who 
were once eulogising Indira Gandhi and calling her Annapurna 
Devi (Goddess of Prosperity) are now blaming her for every- 
thing — for every scarcity, every price-rise, every act of commis- 
sion and omission for which her Government is, directly or 
indirectly, responsible. 

Are wc then back to Bhubaneshwar or (as she has said in 
another context) “back to square one ?*’ 

It almost seemed as if some perverse and malevolent spirit 
that came to Simla with Zuliiqar Ali Bhutto had remained 
behind to put a hodoo on all of Indira Gandhi’s plans and 
programmes for the betterment of the life of her people. It 
would not have been more effective if there had been a regular, 
planned conspiracy to spike her guns, to rob her larder of pro- 
visions, to dry her rivers and her wells, to spread confusion and 
dissension among her lieutenants, and to infect many of her 
followers with the virus of communal, linguistic and provincial 
.hysteria. 

The Jana Sangh had predictably taken the lead in organis- 
ing a patched-up opposition to the Simla Agreement, while the 
mass of the people rejoiced in the prospects of sub-continental 
peace. Hardly had this slightly ridiculous (but potentially 
mischievous) ‘war against peace’ begun over the patently absurd 
allegations about Secret Clauses in the Agreement, when warn- 
ing signals began to be manifested in all parts of the country. 
In July, the month which began with the whole world applaud- 
ing the statesmanship and magnanimity of Indira Gandhi, she 
had to worry about other and less pleasant things. 

Serious differences of opinion, and emphasis, were revealed in 
tfie Congress Working Committee over Land Reforms in general 
and the question of imposing ceilings, in particular. She must 
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have been dismayed to find the Kulak interests powerfully rep- 
resented by the Farmers’ Lobby and by several important Chief 
Ministers. The full-page headline in a Leftist news weekly which 
was a critical supporter of Indira Gandhi's policies and pro- 
grammes posed the vital question : will land reforms fizzle 
OUT IN A PAPER REVOLUTION 7 1 

From Tamil Nadu in the South came the disturbing news of 
an agriculturist demonstration being fired upon by trigger-happy 
policemen resulting in the death of twenty, and bullet injuries 
to over fifty. Tamil Nadu was ruled not by the Prime Minister's 
party but by Dravida Munnetra Kazagham which had won at 
the polls on a partly separatist and partly pseudo-progressive 
manifesto. Before her triumph in the Lok Sabha elections of 
1971, the exigencies of democratic politics had made Indira 
Gandhi dependent upon the support of D.M.K. members in the 
Lok Sabha, specially in the crucial period after the Great 
Divide. She no longer had to rely upon the D.M.K. votes to 
retain her Parliamentary majority, but an uneasy truce continu- 
ed to mark the relations of the Centre and the southern state. 

In the same week, newspapers published — and Indira 
Gandhi must have been dismayed to read — allegations of 
“bribery, corruption, and red tape” against the management of 
the multi-crore Khatri Copper Mines, another public-sector 
project being used and exploited by private profiteers. It was 
revealed that most of the work of this project, like many other 
national undertakings, was being handled by contractors. 

In Maharashtra, again on the land ceilings issue, there was 
a tug of war between the Bombay Pradesh Congress Com- 
mittee and the Maharashtra Pradesh Congress Committee— 
the B.P.C.C, and the M.P.C.C., as they are called. The 
Maharashtra Committee was, obviously, under the rich farmers’ 
influence. This was not something that Indira Gandhi could 
brush aside very easily, for it was under such pressures that the 
Congress Working Committee decided to whittle down the 
recommendations of the high-power panel appointed by the 
A.I C.C. not only in the matter of excluding of major children 
from the definition of “family”, but also to exempt tea, coffee, 

I. Still News Magazine, July 15, 1972. 
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cardamom and rubber plantations (many of them, specially in 
Kerala and Assam, owned by foreign interests) were permitted 
to continue their exploitation. Indira Gandhi must have 
noted that even newspapers generally favourable to her were 
sounding critical, and concluding that “though the senile Syn- 
dicate leaders have been driven into the political wilderness, 
their outlook continues to over-shadow the Congress.” 1 

Indira Gandhi tried to stem the tide by again re-shuffling 
her Cabinet, inducting at least some dynamic minds “committ- 
ed” to her Socialist policy and programmes. Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam, the brilliant former Communist, son of veteran 
Congress leader Dr. P. Subbaroyan, was already doing good 
work in the Steel Ministry. Now, the Cabinet was re-inforced 
by the inclusion of D.P. Dhar and T.A. Pai. D.P., as Ambassa- 
dor to Moscow and later, as Indira Gandhi’s Foreign Policy 
Adviser, had negotiated the crucial Indo-Soviet Treaty of 
Friendship, and proved his negotiating ability before and during 
the Simla Summit talks, while T.A. Pai was a banker and 
economist of the new school who had already made a mark as the 
Chairman of the Life Insurance Corporation. Indira assigned 
the Planning portfolio to D.P. Dhar and entrusted the Railways 
Ministry to Pai, hoping that they would be a source of strength 
to her in the pursuit of her progressive policies. 

Next month was not only the anniversary— but the twenty- 
firth anniversary — of Indian freedom and, on this occasion.it 
was not very pleasant for the Prime Minister to have to admit 
that, after a quarter century of independence, “whereas demo- 
cracy has come to stay and proved itself, economic freedom in 
the shape of improvement in the daily lives of our common 
people has yet to be achieved.” Surely, there must be some- 
thing wrong with a democracy which, after so many years, 
could not ensure two square meals to all the people. Strangely 
enough, within weeks of the triumph of her statesmanship at 
Simla, on the eve of the August 15, anniversary of freedom, 
Indira Gandhi was getting congratulations from foreign Heads 
of State but sombre warnings from her own people— including 
some of her staunchest friends. One of them warned of “Indira 

1 . Blitz oivn tnagaiine, July 29. 1972. 
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Gandhi’s Difficult Days Ahead” and, a few days later; wrote : 
“At home the challenges are forbidding. The economic sitoa* 
tion is not going to be easy to tackle. And with it comes the 
political question of retaining mass support.... With the poten- 
tialities for unprecedented difficulties facing her Government, 
Smt. Gandhi can hardly afford to be complacent about the 
challenges that promise to come up, both at home and abroad, 
both political and economic." 1 

While in foreign relations, the Prime Minister continued to 
take a principled and independent stand, regardless of the 
displeasure it caused in Washington, her handling of the do- 
mestic and specially economic problems, showed signs of 
weakening. The war had resulted in victory — but at a 
heavy Cost. The bill for only 15 days of warfare was 
tremendous. Playing host to millions of refugees over a period 
of months had strained the national economy to the maximum. 
The new country of Bangla Desh had to be helped to rehabili- 
tate itself, after almost a year of carnage and destruction. The 
United States of America, smarting under the humiliating 
defeat of its loyal ally, was tightening the economic screw. 
There had been another year when the fickle goddess of Rain 
had played truant, and there was drought everywhere, with the 
resultant shortage of water and consequently, of hydroelectric 
power. 

The economic situation was bleak, indeed, but not entirely 
hopeless for five hundred million people, armed with faith and 
knowledge, the will to survive, the technological means to 
achieve the miracle of revival, and the leadership of a woman of 
great vision and resolute purpose. Other countries and other 
peoples had survived greater hardships and handicaps— Ger- 
many and Japan after defeat and decimation in World War II, 
North Vietnam, despite the ‘gruellingesf bombardment by the 
world’s most powerful air armada. Could India do it ? Could 
Indira do it ? Q r was she, the resolute and fearless one, now 
losing her nerve ? For some time, and to some people, it did 
seem so. 

The veteran special correspondent, A. Raghavan of Blitz, 

.Itairutrtom Weekly Review, July 25, 1972. 
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reported from New Delhi that a deputation on behalf of the 
nationalised General Insurance Companies— consisting of 
J,R.D. Tata, J.D. Choksi and N.A. Palkhivala— had met the 
Prime Minister in an attempt to halt a Government decision 
to pay Rs. 33 crores as compensation for the General Insurance 
Companies that had been nationalised. They demanded many 
times that amount, though the compensation for Life Insurance 
Companies was 5 crores, and no one had issued a howl of 
protest. Not only was the comparable volume of Genera) 
Insurance business much less, but the aggregate paid-up 
capital of all the nationalised General Insurance companies 
was only 13 crores. They were beiDg offered much more than 
twice that amount, and yet (like Oliver Twist) that were asking 
for more. Why didn't Indira Gandhi show the door to the 
three wise men of Big Business? Why was she seemingly 
ready to compromise on the quantum of compensation ? 

There could be only one explanation. N.A. Palkhivala, 
“the distinguished attorney of Big Business," had found a legal 
loophole in the Compensation Formula, and politely threatened 
judicial proceedings in the Supreme Court, as he had done— 
and successfully— on the issue of Banks Nationalisation ! It 
appeared that the Prime Minister had indicated her readiness 
to raise the scale of compensation in order, apparently, to 
avoid a long and frustrating legal battle in the Supreme Court 
which, she rightly felt, was weighted against any constitutional 
measures aimed at social or economic transformation. The 
lady stooped— to conquer? After the formula of compensation 
was revised, the take-over of General Insurance — one of the 
cardinal 10-points in the Economic Programme adpoted by the 
Congress in 1967— was complete. But evidently the memory 
remained and rankled. How long was the Prime Minister, and 
the people of India to be blackmailed into submission by 
those who had the means to engage high-priced counsel to 
plead before a Supreme Court presided over by learned Judges 
who might be v.ell- versed in Law and Judicial procedures, but 
who were out of tune with the times and the imperatives of 
Social change ? 

It is not inconceivable that, on that day, she made discreet 
enquiries when the Chief Justice of India was due for retire* 
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ment The full drama of supercession, with its comical, tragic 
and melodramatic interludes, would still have to wait for 
several months to unfold. The lady had patience, and a shrewd 
sense of timing! 

In September the ominous shadow of drought was lengthen* 
ing over the land. Indira Gandhi read the disturbing news 
that over a million people and an equal number of milch cattle 
were in the grip of acute famine, described as the worst ever 
in the living memory of Kutch. During a tour of the area, a 
reporter “saw pathetic sights of grief-stricken men, women, and 
children, famished cattle, and parched land” — a condition 
much worse than the two earlier famines of 1900 and 1940 


which forced the local population to move to far-off places 
like Africa. The drought was raising its head in Maharashtra, 
Bihar, parts of Uttar Pradesh, Andhra, not to speak of the 
chronically parched lands in the Rajasthan desert. This was a 
challenge to the Government of India, and to Indira Gandhi 
personally, far more menacing than all the armies of Pakistan 
— or even of China and America, combined 1 

The calamity could no longer be blamed on God — or cruel 
nature or fickle weather. Indira Gandhi could not say, like 
Mahatma Gandhi, that such disasters were God's way of 
punishing the people for their sin of untouchability. 

As a modern-minded, pragmatist Socialist, she knew that 
society and the Government as the main instrument of society, 
could and should have done a lot to provide for such 
contingencies. Her father had started the great Bhakra-Nangal 
complex of dams and canals but, after twenty years, the 
Rajasthan Canal had crept only a few miles to transform the 
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Soviet Centra! Asia had beea dug at ten times the speed with 
which the Rajasthan Canal, snail-like, was creeping over the 
desert. Most of the villagers had lost all interest in it, because 
it appeared to them as a distant dream, not relevant to the 
immediate need of water in their own times. 

It had taken several droughts and near-famines to make our 
state governments tube-well-conscious, but after momentary 
enthusiasm, the programme bad got bogged down in a morass 
of bureaucratic sloth and corruption and the inertia of the 
people. Could one woman, however enlightened and energetic, 
even with all the state apparatus at her command, transform 
the thousand years stratification of a caste- bound society, in 
which (in Bihar during the Great Drought I could hear) 
College-going students blandly declared that their caste rules 
did not permit them to dig wells like the menial Harijans ? 

Drought and inertia were not the only problem facing 
Indira Gandhi in the last quarter of 1972. Also a problem 
was the mis-guided and mis-directed dynamism of the lumpen 
proletariat, not only in metropolitan cities like Calcutta and 
Bombay, but nearer home in her own capital city of Delhi. 
There were sporadic but serious clashes between mobs 
(including street urchins) and the police, attacks on police 
stations and the burning of police vans. Urban violence is a 
world-wide phenomenon which is caused by a variety of social 
and psychological causes, almost all stemming from social 
maladjustment, and the presence of ‘alienated’ rowdy elements. 
The ‘urban guerilla' (locally called niawali or goortc/a) has been 
in existence in India, much before his counterparts appeared 
on the streets of Chicago, Los Angeles and Dublin. But what 
was surprising and ominously significant in the Delhi dashes 
was that the houses of prominent Congress leaders were chosen 
for attacks ! 

No doubt the Jana Sangh elements had exploited the popular 
mood for their own political, anti-Congress ends. But the 
urchins who stoned police van* and Congressmen’s residences, 
as symbols of an Establishment that had forsaken their 
sympathy, were the same who, a few months earlier, were 
going round with Congress flags, soliciting votes for the 
Congress. During the emergence of the New Congress, and 
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ment The full drama of supercession, with its comical, tragic 
and melodramatic interludes, would still have to wait for 
several months to unfold. The lady had patience, and a shrewd 
sense of timing! 

In September the ominous shadow of drought was lengthen* 
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that over a million people and an equal number of milch cattle 
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Bihar, parts of Uttar Pradesh, Andhra, not to speak of the 
chronically parched lands in the Rajasthan desert. This was a 
challenge to the Government of India, and to Indira Gandhi 
personally, far more menacing than all the armies of Pakistan 
—or even of China and America, combined 1 

The calamity could no longer be blamed on God— or cruel 
nature or fickle weather. Indira Gandhi could not say, like 
Mahatma Gandhi, that such disasters were God’s way of 
punishing the people for their sin of untouchability. 

As a modern-minded, pragmatist Socialist, she knew that 
society and the Government as the main instrument of society, 
could and should have done a lot to provide for such 
contingencies. Her father had started the great Bhakra-Nangal 
complex of dams and canals but, after twenty years, the 
Rajasthan Canal had crept only a few miles to transform the 
Rajasthan desert. The pace of construction had been slowed 
down by a lazy bureaucracy’s inefficient utilisation of the 
digging machinery imported at great cost. Not far from the 
un-lined bed of the Rajasthan Canal, I saw million-dollar 
“Dragline” cranes and caterpillars gathering rust, while standing 
immobile and useless in the middle of the desert. In the Dak 
Bungalow of Jaisseltner, there were costly earth-moving 
machines lying in the compound not for months but years, so 
that the rusty wheels had sunk deep into the sandy earth. With 
this kind of machinery aod equipment, the Ferghana Canal in 
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party had to undertake a drastic operation to rid itself of 
such elements. 

The danger of a similar attempt being made again by 
these elements is definitely there. But I believe that the 
best remedy for these ills and ailments lies m vigorous 
implementation of our socialist programmes and in creat- 
ing a political atmosphere and public opinion so that the 
.unhealthy elements may not dare to oppose our march 
towards socialist transformation of society. 

What the Congress President forgot to mention was that 
these unhealthy elements opposed to social transformation were 
present in the highest echelons of power within the Congress 
governments, both at the Centre and in many of the States, 
and by virtue of their positions, they not only delayed the 
implementation of the Congress policies and programmes but 
influenced the decisions of that body at the highest level. 

The Prime Minister herself seemed to be conscious of the 
problem, for she alluded to it in another contest at a meeting 
of the Congress Parliamentary Parly, She spoke of the need 
to ‘'modernise the organisation in the light of changed circum- 
stances.” Specifically referring to the criticism of indiscrimi- 
nate admission of defectors from otherparties to the Congress, 
she said it must be assessed whether the organisation had gained 
from the admission of such members with a questionable poli- 
tical past. The Prime Minister’s remark at the same meeting 
that the the Congress should funciion as a kind of “vigilance 
corps” all along the line was a significant pointer. Was she 
thinking of transforming it into a cadre-based party of politi- 
cally-conscious, trained and tested individuals, committed to 
the dynamics of social transformation, instead of cotinuing to 
be a happy hunting ground for the opportunists and office- 
seekers who would just walk in by signing the Membership 
Form without their political commitments being scrutinized 
and tested ? 

Twenty years earlier, too, when for the first time she became 
a Member of the Congress Working Committee and began to 
take interest in the Party organisation, she was supposed to 
have taken a “highly unorthodox line on Party matters”. The 
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reforms legislation passed by certain states contained loopholes 
big enough for elephants to pass through. About the takeover 
of the trade in foodgrains he had no sympathy for the whole- 
salers whom be described as the Captains of the parallel econo- 
my of black money. 

The other side of (he coin was presented by (he former 
External Affairs Minister Dinesh Singh who, in a note to the 
Congress President, said that it seemed India was back to 
1965, with food shortage, dependence on food imports, price 
rise, and erosion of the value of the rupee. 

In her traditional closing speech, Indira Gandhi demonstrat- 
ed that, despite all the difficulties, she was bubbling with self- 
confidence and with confidence in her people. Jayaprakash 
Narayan had said that Indira Gandhi was departing from the 
path of Mahatma Gandhi. In a fighting peroration, Indira 
said that, if the situation and the interests of the country so 
demanded, she would deviate from what Gandhiji Said or what 
her own father said— -and that is what Gandhi and Nehru 


would have liked her to do ! In the idolatorous atmosphere 
generally prevalent at Congress sessions, where the names of 
Gandhi and Nehru are so often flaunted, it was a refreshing 
assertion of her independence of mind. 

The two-mindedness of the Congress chieftains, however, 
was more than apparent at this session, too. Many or the Chief 
Ministers were not happy over the State take-over of the food- 

grains trade though they did not have the courage lo defy the 

Prime Minister by openly speaking or voting against it. It was 
a situation indicative of the two fairly balanced forces within 


the Congress The Chief Ministers and their conservative 
supporters could not openly come out against the Prime 
Minister. Butthe Prime Minister, too, hesitated to publicly 
castigate them for their hesitations and non-implementation of 
Ccngres* policies. And, it seemed that in her annoyance, 
she let herself go atthe ineffectual ultra-leftism cf a solitary 
Xrisban Kant who was, probably, voicing the bitterness or 
the people in a needlessly provocative manner 

y,i T «*wi.Uat the criticism of poor kmhan Kant, 
however tactlessly *t might have been r h«srd. was not alto- 
gether groundless. Tor within two weeks of the session held in 
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veteran journalist Durga Das has this to say on the matter l 
An individual might rise to towering heights, she said, 
but he was essentially built through the Party. In Russia, 
she added, the Communist Party kept a close watch on 
the Government and sacked Ministers if they failed. 
“The sooner we do so in India the better." 

This view ran counter to Nehru’s theory of parliamentary 
government under which the parliamentary wing of the 
party must be free from the control of the organisational 
wing. Kripalani resigned from the Congress president- 
ship on this issue.... 1 2 

When I drew her attention to this quotation, she replied, “I 
have made no such statement. 1 have never advocated that 
the Congress Party should function like the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union Our systems of Government are entirely 
different. We are a mass-based party and wish to remain so.’’* 
Her prickly self-consciousness on this subject is understand- 
able for, as she added, “To-day there is a concerted campaign 
being mounted to brand me as a Communist or as a tool of the 
Communists.” 

The Gandhi Nagar Session of the A.I.C.C. brought Indira 
Gandhi face to face with most or these problems, and all the 
strains and stresses in the country. In one respect, it was a 
triumph for her, for D.P, Dhar, as the spokesman for the 
Prime Minister’s progressive policies, was able to push through 
the decision to take over the wholesale trade in foodgrains in 
the two all-important cereals — wheat and rice — eight longyears 
after the Congress originally took this decision at Bhubanesh- 
war, the last session attended by Jawaharlal Nehru. Against 
his predecessor, C. Subramaniam’s sophisticated arguments, 
Dhar categorically stated that the 1956 Industrial Policy reso- 
lution drafted by Jawaharlal Nehru himselF, still continued to 
be the basis of India’s industrial policy, and needed no modi- 
fication as suggested by Subramamam. He was obviously 
speaking for the Prime Minister when he lamented that land 

1. India From Curzon To Nehru After. 

2. hi ‘letter to the Author. 
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Indians a chance to feel inspired by what had been achieved by 
their labour, their intelligence, their ingenuity and their resource- 
fulness, It would demonstrate the cultural diversity and the 
economic interdependence of the different states of India. 

In many ways, the Asia 72 Fair was the embodiment of 
everything that Indira Gandhi had said and done, felt and will- 
ed, during the seven years of her Prime Ministership. Designed 
and constructed with an aesthete’s eye, with modern art motifs 
which were yet peculiarly Indian, and decorated with a charac- 
teristically feminine flair for the beautiful and the elegant, it 
had regional, national and international features that seemed to 
be right out of Jawaharlal’s essay on Unity Within Diversity 
in his Discovery of India. From the beginning, Indira Gandhi 
had desired and willed and ordered that this Fair be compre- 
hensively representative of the New India that was being built 
on the foundations of Democracy, Socialism, Secularism and 
World Peace. 

The ground-breaking ceremony was held on an appropriate 
day— I4th November, 1971— the 81st birthday of Jawaharlat 
Nehru, whose ideas were principally embodied jn the Fair. 
Indira Gandhi refused to perform the ceremony. In fact, she 
insisted that it be performed not by a Minister or a V. I. P. 
but by representatives of the workers, men and women, who 
were to actually break the ground to prepare for the Fair. And 
so, while the flags of India, of the United Nations, and of the 
participating countries fluttered in the cold morning breeze, 
two workers— Beldar Bhagwati Prasad and helper Kesari Devi 
—mounted the platform and took their seats on chairs, along 
with the Chairman of the Steering Committee, Mohamed 
Yunus, and the Chief Engineer Ramadorai. Bhagwati Prasad, 
who had the bearing of a 'nefa\ was asked to speak first and 
struck the characteristically practical and optimistic note, 
“Earlier we were uncared for and disrespected. Now we are 
taken care of and respected. That is why I am here.” One 
man speaking for the hundreds of millions of unknown toilers. 
After a couple of more speeches by Yunus and Ramadorai, the 
turbaned Bhag«fali Prasad and the partly-veiled Kesari Devi 
took up their spade* and shostlj, and literally broke new 
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the new capila) of Gujarat, the Congress lost the bye-election 
for the Lok Sabha in Abmrdabad, only a few miles away. And 
people were heard saying that the Jndira Gandhi Wave of mass 
popularity had passed the climactic level, and was now on the 
decline. Nor w as the result of this election to be dismissed 
only as an isolated defeat from which no generalisation could be 
made. If the triumph at Maniram (in Uttar Pradesh) was a 
pointer to the landslide victory of the New Congress all over 
the country in 1971, couldn’t the defeat at Ahmedabad also be 
a pointer in the other direction ? 

The remarkable thing was that, despite opposition from 
without and opposition even from within her own party, Indira 
Gandhi, like her father before her, was managing to get things 
done. Soon she was commissioning the first blast furnace of the 
country's fourth public sector steel plant at Bokaro, Like Bhilai, 
it was being set up with Soviet assistance and collaboration. U 
was the first steel plant which had been set up entirely within 
Indira Gandhi’s seven years term of office. It was also, for all 
intents and purposes, a swadeshi steel mill— for only 36 per 
cent components and equipments had been imported in the first 
stage, while m the second stage it would come down to 17 per 
cent. (The corresponding figures in Bhilai had been 86 per 
cent in the first stage, and 77 per cent in the second stage.) 

In a characteristically brief speech, Mrs. Gandhi said on 
this occasion that the Bokaro plant symbolised Indo-Soviet 
friendship and co-operation, and India’s determination to be 
economically self-reliant. She congratulated the workers whose 
bard work had made it possible for the plant to be set up in 
record lime. 

Even more significant than Bokaro was the Asia 72 Fair 
that was organised in Delhi towards the end of the year, under 
the direct guidance and personal supervision of Indira Gandhi. 
Here was a project which instinctively appealed to the multi* 
faceted personality of the Prime Minister. It would bring 
together the countries of Asia in an atmosphere of peaceful 
creation and friendly competition. It would give India an op- 
portunity to put her best foot forward and demonstrate to Asia 
—and to the world — her achievements in the realm of industria* 
iisation and national reconstruction. It would give millions of 
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not been able to shake itself free from exploitation. 

Must this continue ? Asia should cast aside its differ- 
ences and unite, not in opposition to other continents and 
regions, not in any spirit of pan-Asian chauvinism, but 
solely for the welfare of its people who have so long been 
harried and impoverished, and who so desperately need 
peace and the wherewithal to live in decency and honour. 
Wc have no wish to compete, nor are we rivals of any 
country. We do believe that progress and peace in India 
are linked with peace and progress in the world. We 
work not merely for our own salvation but for a world 
where all may live in harmony. 

Her closing words, stirring as they were, embodied the facts 
of contemporary international life : 

A new consciousness is awakening that a total view should 
be taken of the Earth’s resources and their conservation 
and equitable utilisation. Nations must co-operate, the 
advanced with the backward, the rich with the poor, the 
big with the small, the Asian with European, American, 
African, Australian, if this Earth, our only home, is to 
become not a plundered planet but one of peace and 
plenty. 

At last she had claimed the inheritance not only of her 
father’s international vision, his Socialist ideology, but also of 
his lyrical turn of phrase ! 

Though she seemed to be impervious, or at least indifferent, 
to criticism of her Government and her Party, and sometimes 
she seemed excessively optimistic in assessing the national 
condition, it was not always so. She kept her ears to the 
ground to catch the seismographic convulsions in her country. 

It was only that she did not believe in always publicly airing 
self-criticism. But there were significant exceptions as in a 
speech at the Calcutta session of the Congress. 

In this speech, she gave a call for total over-hauling of the 
Congress by cleansing it of undesirable elements even if it led 
to the shedding of the unnecessary flabbiness of the Party, She 
even said, accepting, by implication, the idea of a cadre-based 
party, “Perhaps it will be good if we started afresh as a small 
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ground l 1 Indira Gandhi was not there, but it was she who had 
inspired the occasion. 

When the fantastic complex of massive and artistically- 
designed paviilions were completed, and the flags of fifty 
Asian and other nations proclaimed their participation in this 
colourful Asian Drama, Indira Gandhi inaugurated the Fair— 
exactly a year after the ground-breaking done by another 
woman, Kesari Devi. Indira Gandhi, while inaugurating the 
Asia 72, made one of the most memorable and dynamic 
speeches on the theme of Asian unity, since her father address- 
ed the Asian Relations Conference that had been held not fat 
from here in 1947. She quoted from the words of Jatvaharlal 
Nehru uttered on that historic occasion, and thus lifted an 
industrial exposition to the eminence of an awakened 
Continent : 

For too long have we of Asia been petitioners in wes- 
tern courts and chancelleries. That story must now 
belong to the past. Wc propose to stand on our own ( 
legs, and to cooperate with all others who are prepared to 
co-operate with us. We do not intend to be playthings of 
others. 

From the rostrum at Asia 72, her strident and challenging 
voice went out to the statesmen and peoples of Asia — and of 
the World : 

Although the old empires have receded, Asia remains an 
arena for the contest of world powers. Most of the con- 
flicts since World War II have erupted on our continent. 
Many have been the outcome of the interference of 
outsiders and not one (of these wars) has helped the 
people of Asia in any way. 

Many concepts are sought to be tested with Asian blood. 
And so the world's largest continent, the home of more 
than half of mankind, the cradle of the world’s most 
ancient cultures, the fount of alt the great religions, has 

1. For {he details af the ground-breaking ceremony I am indebted 
to the eye-witness account written by Hamceduddin Mehmood 
Whtewajf.r*nrc^u*3T,'*birA , »>’£TOra'Vvsirt«v\frdhionra, 
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first sign that this programme, could become a practical reality 
in their own lives. 

This was one of the most satisfying days in her life as the 
Prime Minister. For here, under the guidance of an enlighten* 
ed State government, and with the help of writers, intellectuals, 
artistes and film stars who collected the initial funds for the 
scheme, but mainly with the voluntary labour of the people 
themselves who were the ultimate beneficiaries of the scheme, 
clean and decent, pucca, white-washed houses were being cons- 
tructed and distributed to one of the weakest and poorest 
sections of society. Here was Garibi Hatao in action — not as 
a boon granted from above but by inspiring, guiding, educating 
and helping the people to help themselves. This is what she 
had always meant when she said that the people themselves 
should, and would, help to eradicate poverty. 

The drought situation was becoming more serious, specially 
in Maharashtra and Gujarat, both of which the Prime Minister 
visited personally. The separatist agitation in Andhra and 
Telangana was becoming dangerous and violent. Even the 
Award given by Indira Gandhi, had not succeeded in pouring oil 
over troubled waters, and failed to reconeilethe two warring and 
separatist factions to try to live together in one state. Foreign 
newspapers were publishing exaggerated accounts of the Andhra 
agitation. A TIME magazine correspondent told her that he 
had gathered the impression that the people believed that India, 
caught between all these troubles, was going nowhere. He 
wanted to know if it was true that the position was so hopeless. 
She spiritedly answered back, asking a question in return. “If 
this were true, could we have managed 10 million refugees 
from Bangla Desb, the war with Pakistan and the drought this 
year ? Obviously it is not true.*’ 

But was she feeling frustrated and helpless in view of these 
overwhelming difficulties— the drought, the separatist regional 
agitations, the eruptions of mob violence, the rising prices and 
the scarcities ? It was not like her, but a report from Pratap- 
garh (in Uttar Pradesh) said that she said in a speech that she 
was prepared to quit if this would help solve the Andhra prob- 
lem and other problems. Perhaps she had been misreported. 
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party and spread in the masses our principles and policies.” 
She was confident that the Congress would then become a mighty 
force. 

Reiterating her firm faith in Socialism, she significantly 
remarked, “The country has once again reached the cross- 
roads,” and held the internal dissensions in the Congress to be 
responsible for the slow pace of implementation of the Socialist 
programmes of the Party. 

Describing the “grave” incidents that had taken place in An- 
dhra and Assam, she said whenever regional passions were 
aroused, all programmes for waging a battle agains t poverty 
came to a halt “One wondered, therefore, whether the real 
design of those who sowed seeds or such troubles was not to 
divert us from the path to which we arc committed. It is likely 
that parties opposed to the Congress policies and programmes 
did not actually foment these troubles. But they certainly t3ke 
advantage of them." 

It was during the same speech that she afiuded to the policy 
of the U.S. Government by saying that there were powerful 
forces in the world which cotinue to wish that India did not 
succeed in its efforts to strengthen itself. With diplomatic 
under-statement, she added, “They may not be our enemies, 
but they are also not our friends.” 

The new- year began for Indira Gandhi with a hopefully 
auspicious visit to Kerala. Here she could sec positive steps 
towards eradication of poverty being taken by a state govern- 
ment in which her patty was a partner under the Communist 
Chief Minister, Achuta Meoon. 

The occasion was the handing over of the first batch of 
1,000 houses to landless agricultural workers, while the whole 
scheme envisaged the building of one lakh of houses for the 
farm labourers. Indira Gandhi, who was in a hopeful and opti- 
mistic mood, formally and symbolically handed over the keys 
of one of the houses to a Harijan agricultural worker, Kuttao, 
at Poothvikka (near Cochin) amidst stormy applause from 
about half a million men and women who had gathered to see, 
and to listen to, her. They had heard of her, and of her 
Garlbl Hatao programme, and today they were witnessing the 
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Her Finance Minister’s budget disappointed many of her 
friends, and the friends of her Socialist policies. It was appa- 
rent that she and the Finance Ministry had been unable to 
resist pressures not to further curb monopolies. No steps were 
taken to fight the parallel economy of Black Money. While 
it was not a full-fledged Socialist budget, it was yet tilted in 
favour of the common man whose essential needs and requir- 
ments were exempted from direct taxation. The middle classes, 
however, were not spared, and they would have to bear the 
burden of rising prices occasioned by increased indirect taxation 
on commodities, for instance, like petrol which would result in 
enhanced bus and taxi fares. 

But, in a forthright speech, while addressing the annual ses- 
sion of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, the Prime Minister rejected most of the demands of Big 
Business— including a suggestion that Government should recon- 
sider the decision to take over the wholesale trade in foodgrains. 
“It was neither a sudden nor a rash decision,” she said, and 
added that it was a sequel to persistent demands of t be common 
man— specially the rural producers and consumers— and was 
meant to eliminate hoarding and speculation which cause abnor- 
mal rise in prices. She did not mince her words when she warned 
the private sector that if it remained content with seeking new 
licences only for the more profitable units, the State would have 
to intervene in order to achieve the targets in production of 
people’s necessities. 

Strangely enough, the opposition parties have never reacted 
so violently and so solidly joined ranks — neither over the banks 
nationalisation nor over the takeover of the wholesale trade 
in foodgrains— as they did over the supersession of three 
Supreme Court Judges and the appointment of A.N. Ray as 
the ChieF Justice of India. They evidently recognized— and 
rightly so— that the assertion or the Government’s authority in 
the appointment of one Judge bespoke the Prime Minister’s 
decision not to allow even the Supreme Court to come in the 
'Ki# of hftc goy«anx£ttt , s. radical programme* aimed al social 
transformation. 

It was apparent that the Supreme Court — or, at least, the 
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pethcps it was a way other 

no one else had a chance to dobeucr.lfsomeoneca 
(she might have implied) I am P" =P“' *» ”“ k ' '“° inDJ „igible 
But the Socialist Party, still suffer. ng fto« 

anti-Nehru and anti-Indira complex .mmed^ly 

cally welcomed the reported offer ... hou id re sign 

step down” and demanded that Mrs Gandhi ^shotn^ 
forthwith and save the people ot Andh'a Item urt 
and misery." Apart from the S-alts, P»« and off* ^ 

"^'■LX^rUthc^M^; 

rumours and speculation at rest when she . ijh her 

Parliamentary Party meeting that shc ™"“ o[ Citation 

responsibility to the nation because of the pres™" o s 
by P a section of the people. “I do not - » •«* “ “ 
position (of Prime Ministership) . she said, bu 1 * htn i 
as a result of pressure. If 1 decide to go. I will do so when r 
think 1 have completed my job.” cr edo 

Incidentally, at the same meeting, she declared he ^ 
as an administrator and a political campaigner, 
fight. The best in me comes out when there is a ngnt. 

Though let down by many or her 

Chief Ministers, most of whom have successfully side-tracked 

the radical Land Reforms, she has firmly and resolutely 
resisted all indigenous and foreign pressures aimed at making 
her give up the Socialist path aad her policies and programmes 
which she has pursued in the interest of the people. 

In January she took over the non-cokmg coal mines, 
despite the efforts of the mine-owners to defraud the Govern 
ment by hiding their property which tended to disappear ov 
night, on the eve of the take-over. . 

In February, her Government took over the wholesale 
trade in foodgrains, in the face of the combine orccs ° 
opposition and the diabolical conspiracy of the traders to hide 
stocks, create artificial scarcities, and indulge m hoarding and 
black-marketing, to create a panic among the peop e. 
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addressed the Conference under their strangely combined 
shadow. 

It was not just some defectors from one party joining 
another party. This was principled re-joining of the old Party 
which the Socialists had left to form, first the Congress Socialist 
Party and, later, the Socialist Party — because they felt the 
Congress itself was now working for Socialism. The enthusiasm 
with which Indira Gandhi welcomed this decision (as she had 
welcomed the coming in of former Communists and non-party 
radicals in Bombay), and coupled with the co-operative spirit 
which informed the working of the Congress-Communists 
alliance in Kerala, indicated the importance that she attached 
to the radicalisation of the Congress by the influx of new, 
younger, elements committed to Socialism. 

The other event was the Great March which the Communist 
Party and its affiliated organisations of workers and peasants, 
led in Delhi to present a petition to the Prime Minister and 
Parliament, representing the grievances of the people— specially 
the rising prices, the tardy pace of Land Reforms, the delay in 
implementation of the Socialist programme and the continuing 
flourishing of monopolies. 

This great and historic concourse of half a million people, 
men and women, and even children, had come from all parts 
of India. The Communist Party of India had mobilised them, 
but they were not all Communists — they were peasants, workers, 
students, unemployed youth. It was not a do-or-die demonstr- 
ation as in the olden days, when Communist activists loved to 
provoke a clash and invite police brutalities (as they believed) 
to ignite and inflame the revolutionary ardour of the masses. 
It was a peaceful, sober, disciplined but determined march. For 
once the Communists were raising not Party slogans, but 
People’s slogans which echoed the voice of alt the people, 
irrespective of their Party affiliations. It heartened the common 
people of Delhi, irrespective of whether they were Congressmen 
or Communists or belonging to do party, while it undoubtedly 
annoyed and irked the vested interests. 

The Times of India reporter quoted the remark of an un- 
sympathetic onlooker overheard en route. “It is not a stage- 
managed show. It is a state-managed show." 
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majority of its Judges were acting as a brake to stop, to slow 
down and to delay, India’s forward march towards Socialism. 
As the late S. Mohan Kumarmangalam who must have been the 
principal adviser to the Prime Minister in this decision, said in 
Parliament, “Let us not forget the last six years of background 
of what can only be described as a confrontation between 
Parliament and the Government, on the one hand, and the 
Supreme Court, on the other..,. The Court looked at things in 
one way and we looked m another way/' 

Referring to the Bank Nationalisation Act— Indira Gandhi's 
first decisive step towards Socialism — he said, “U was historic, 
and it was welcomed throughout the length and breadth of the 
country,. .(but the Supreme Court) struck down the Bank 
Nationalisation Act... so, in a docile way, we followed in the 
footsteps of the judges and reframed the Act... I think, it cost 
the country quite a number of crorcs more.’’ Therefore, it was 
more prudent for the Prime Minister and the Government to 
choose a Chief Justice and other Judges of the Supreme Court 
who shared their political and social philosophy so that their 
class bias or predilections would not prejudice them on issues 
of vital concern to the mass of the people. 

It was one of the most momentous decisions taken by Indira 
Gandhi and the firmness with which she stood by her decision, 
disregarding all the hullabaloo raised by the combined opposi- 
tion and the opposition Press, certainly did credit to a Prime 
Minister who was trying the difficult and the almost unprece- 
dented task of using democratic methods to bring about a social 
transformation in her country. 

Two seemingly minor episodes complete the story of Indira 
Gandhi's years in office. 

On April 21, at Chandauli near Varanasi, the Prime Minister 
welcomed more than 2,000 Socialist Party leaders and workers 
from Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Delhi who had 
joined the Congress en blot, in response to her call for consoli- 
dation of the socialist forces. Symbolically enough, the stage 
of the Socialist Conference at which this decision was taken, 
was decorated by two large portraits of Mahatma Gandhi and 
Dr. Ram Manohar Lohia. Their two philosophies seemed to 
have met and merged in the person of Indira Gandhi who 
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II 


She Who Rides The Tiger 

The best qualities of the ruler arc : Dorn of a 
high family, godly, possessed of valour, seeing 
through the medium of aged persons, \lrtwus, 
truthful, not of a contradictory nature, grateful, 
having large aims, highly enthusiastic, not addict- 
ed to procrastination, power ful enough to con- 
trol his neighbouring Kings, of resolute mind, 
having an assembly of ministers of no mean 
quality, and possessed of a taste for discipline.,.. 
A wise ruler can make even the poor and miser- 
able elements of his sovereignly happy and 
prosperous.,.. 

— KAUTH.TA IN "ARTIHSHASTRa” 


What do hir toNTLMPOR^Kits— irjinds as wrix as rocs— 
think of Indira Gandhi ? 

Yahya Khan, before he met his Waterloo amidst the paddy 
fields and swamps of Bingla Dcsh, contemptuously dismissed 
her a* ‘That Woman !" 

“ColJ-blooded and tough", is how Dr. Henry Kissinger 
described her in one of In* *«m buefings made public by 
Jack Anderson. 



This was not the stray remark of an individual. It reflected 
the views of the “Grand Alliance'* parties whose spokesmen in 
Parliament raised a hue and cry over the alleged tickctless 
travelling of thousands in trains for this March. It was even 
charged that the Prime Minister herself had sanctioned it, and 
issued instructions to the Railway staff not to stop the ticket* 
less 'marchers' coming to Delhi. Preposterous as the charge 
was, this was also the impression that several railway officials 
had. A writer friend from Lucknow, who also happens to be 
a minor railway official, told me that the general impression 
at the Lucknow railway station was that the Prime Minister did 
not want the ticketless would-be marchers crowding the trains 
to be interfered with. 

All this might have been just a canard or hearsay, but l do 
think it reflected a very important reality. Whether she would 
admit it or not, Indira Gandhi welcomed this great and organ- 
ised demonstration of the people’s mood, as they marched in 
their lakhs to present their Charter of Demands. This charter 
hardly contained anything which she was not committed to 
implement— this was her programme, too— it was the pro- 
gramme of the people— but she needed the people's help to 
bring it about. And she needed this demonstration, this 
public pressure, to persuade others, and to persuade herself, 
that the people, indeed, are getting angry and bitterly frustrated 
with their living conditions, with ever-rising prices, with low 
wages, with education without employment, with the glaring 
disparities, inequities and injustices. She had said before that 
the people are in a hurry. Now she needed to know that 
the people are impatient for change. 

The Prime Minister needed the people’s help, the people’s 
pressure, their demonstrations and mobilisation, to be saved 
from being bogged down again in “Square One” 1 



Gunnar Myrdal, (he Scandinavian economist, says that 
Indira Gandhi is “the most powerful Indian figure in recent 
times, more powerful than her father even was or, for the 
matter of that, Gandhi was during the liberation struggle. She 
has proved her capacity to make events bow to her will. I 
have not the slightest doubt that it is her will to carry out 
radical reforms.” 

Indicative of her vast popularity even outside the frontrier 
of India are the many Indiras who have been born and named 
in the Soviet l/uion. In a recent poll conducted in Yugoslavia, 
Indira Gandhi was declared to be the world’s most popular 
statesman, followed by Willy Brandt (West Germany), 
Ceausescu (Rumania), Brezhnev (USSR) and Emperor Haile 
Seliasie (Ethiopia). 

Her own Party colleagues, of course, would publicly proc- 
laim to be enraptured by her— though some, we can be sure, have 
their tongue in the cheek. But, in November 1971, on the eve of 
the war with Pakistan and for some time after that, her per- 
sonality and stature had assumed national eminence, above and 
beyond the Party labels and political diflfererces. Even her 
staunchest political opponents paid her glowing tributes on her 
54th birthday. 

Babubhai M. Cfainai, an industrialist and member of the 
“Syndicate” Congress, admitted that she “is creating history.” 
He added, “She thinks boldly like a man and acts like a 
woman; in other words, her follow up action takes everyone 
unawares.” 

S.G. Sardesai of the C.P.T. maintained that she is “growing 
with life” and elaborated it in these words : “She drew deep, 
comprehensive, and correct lessons from the debacle of the 
Congress in the 1967 elections.. .And having arrived at certain 
conclusions, she set about implementing her ideas with a 
combination of tenacity, caution and circumspection, which 
have now come to be regarded as her characteristic traits.” 

A.D. Mani, the Independent and independent-minded M.P., 
said of her. “Mrs Indira Gandhi is one of the most outstand- 
ing leaders of the world today and of this century... Mrs. Gandhi 
knows the Indian people more intimately and more surely than 
any of her contemporaries.” 
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Centre in Bombay, may be taken as the frankest and most 
moving expression of gratitudejto her great father : “Most of 
what I learnt came from him. He was a great teacher. Even 
to the people of India he was a teacher, and in his many 
speeches to the villagers, he used to talk of the discoveries o 
Science and the trends of History.... He created an interest in 
the world outside in the most backward of our areas, and even 
today that interest is there.” 

Then she said, revealing a flash of the Nehru eloquence : 
“This Centre is not really necessary. The whole of India is 
his memorial, the confident glow on the faces of the people is 
his memorial.” . . 

Sharing her father’s hatred for dogma and blind, unthinking 
faith, she said that what was required was not a nation of blm 
followers, no matter of who was being followed. 1 That spin 

of enquiry, of reasoning without blind faith, according to er, 

was what the Nehru Centre should inculcate in the people, 
specially among the Youth. 

Jawaharlal and Indira— the father and the daughter, the 
teacher and the taught— share more than one equation. He 
was the first Prime Minister of free India, and (chronologically) 
she is the third Prime Minister. Never before in the world has 
a daughter (or, for that matter, son) succeeded the father, in a 
democratic power-structure. .. 

Inevitably, perhaps, people are heard asking : Hasn t n ira 
Gandhi proved herself to be a more successful Prime Minister 
than Jawaharlal Nehru? Isn't she a more capable administrator, 
a more practical and pragmatist politician, far more astute l an 
her father? Hasn’t she got rid of the unwanted • deadwooo 
ia the Cabinet and in the Parly heirarchy ? Isn’t it amazing 
that she, a woman, won the 14-days war against Pakistan, an 
helped to liberate Bangla Desh, while in 1962 Nehru os 
against Chinese aggression and, in 1966, Lai Bahadur as ’ 
instead of a clear victory in the field, had to be content wun 
the Tashkent Pact ? 


• 1 remember Jawaharlal Nehru once telling m®» * . d or 

young student at Aligarh, to question everything ttiai s 
itad— including what he himself might then be saying • 
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Inevitably, comparisons are made with her father, oftei 
complimentary to her, and not unoften with subtle motive: 
aod not so-subtle innuendos. 

“She is a ten times better politician than her father” 
Aubrey Menen quotes a Delhi politician. 

Nobody ever says that Indira is a more capable administra- 
tor than Sardar Patel, or that she is a more astute statesman 
than Rajagopal3chariar. The idea seems to be more to deni- 
grate Nehru than to praise Indira. The double-edged remark 
quoted by Aubrey Menen was obviously made by a frustrated 
victim of the Prime Minister's pitiless decision-making. Accord- 
ing to Menen, he said, “Nehru never knew how to choose the 
people he had to work with. She does Nehru never knew how 
to get rid of his mistakes. She does. She just says, “Off 
with his head, and off it goes." . 

Menen reveals the motives for this politician’s remarks. 
“His hope of office had been high, but he had crossed her. His 
had been one of the earlier beads to fall." 1 

But, actually, Indira Gandhi is neither taken in by the 
gushing flatterers nor by the more subtle reactionaries who 
would damn her with faint praise, but are actually interested 
in damaging the more enduring image of Jawaharlal Nehru, , 
Her public and private references to, and recollections of, her 
father are full of the most ardent and devoted admiration for 
him. She has overcome her initial self-consciousness and 
reluctance even to mention his name, for fear that she would 
appear to be seeking to bask in his reflected glory. 

While she has matured and gained self-confidence, she has 
shed that reticence. She has acquired a balanced perspective 
of the personality and historical role played by the beloved 
‘Papu’ who was not only her father but also her teacher and 
leader, who taught her everyting — including the importance of 
an individual developing his or her own personality, having a 
mind and a will of his or her own l 

Her speech, while laying the foundation stone of the Nehru 

t. INDIRA GANDHI IS SORT OF DE GAULLE OF INDIA, an 
Wide which first appeared in the New York Times of 24rh December, 
1971, and was later reprinted by Imprint of Bombay. 
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Centre in Bombay, may be taken as the frankest and most 
moving expression of gratitude to her great father : “Most of 
what I learnt came from him. He was a great teacher. Even 
to the people of India he was a teacher, and in his many 
speeches to the villagers, he used to talk of the discoveries of 
Science and the trends of History.... He created an interest in 
the world outside in the most backward of our areas, and even 
today that interest is there.” 

Then she said, revealing a flash of the Nehru eloquence : 
“This Centre is not really necessary. The whole of India is 
his memorial, the confident glow on the faces of the people is 
his memorial.” 

Sharing her father’s hatred for dogma and blind, unthinking 
faith, she said that what was required was not a nation of blind 
followers, no matter of who was being followed. 1 That spirit 
of enquiry, of reasoning without blind faith, according to her, 
was what the Nehru Centre should inculcate in the people, 
specially among the Youth. 


Jawaharlal and Indira— the father and the daughter, the 
teacher and the taught — share more than one equation. He 
was the first Prime Minister of free India, and (chronologically) 
she is the third Prime Minister. Never before in the world has 
a daughter (or, for that matter, son) succeeded the father, in a 
democratic power-structure. 

Inevitably, perhaps, people are heard asking : Hasn t Indira 
Gandhi proved herself to be a more successful Prime Minister 
than Jawaharlal Nehru? Isn’t she a more capable administrator, 
a more practical and pragmatist politician, far more astute than 
her father? Hasn’t she got rid of the unwanted “deadwood 
in the Cabinet and in the Party heirarchy ? Isn’t it amazing 
that she, a woman, won the 14-days war against Pakistan, and 
helped to liberate Bangla Desh, while in 1962 Nehru lost 
against Chinese aggression and, in 1966, Lai Bahadur S astn, 
instead of a clear victory in the field, had to be content wit 
the Tashkent Pact ? 


■ I remember Jawaharlal Nehru once tell mg me, when I was 
young student at Aligarh, to question everything I a 
read— including what he himself might ihen be saymg 
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Many eminent and shrewd political commentators and 
analysts are busy comparing the personalities, diplomatic 
acumen and political strategies of Jawaharlal and Indira. It 
would have gladdened the heart of Indira's affectionate and 
indulgent father. After all, the Guru is never happier than 
when the disciple can equal or surpass the Guru. That, indeed, 
is complete fulfilment for the Guru ! 

Chalapathi Rau, the eminent editor of National [l or aid, who 
has intimately known both Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi 
for the last thirty years, has compared the two in a fascinating 
article on "Nehru and Indira — A Study In Style." 1 In the 
course of this article he says : 

Nehru’s style, both in public life and writing, had a 
spacious rhythm as broad as the rhythm of history, 
Indira’s is as crisp as the sweep of a scythe. Nehru 
looked back to the past and forward to the future in 
dealing with present problems, Indira hits the nail on the 
head.... Nehru had to deal with recalcitrant colleagues, 
each of them formidable with words : Indira has had to 
deal with a whole crowd of them, and because they were 
collectively dealing with far more dangerous weapons 
than words, she had to be firm and ruthless..,. Yet 
Nehru was not a Buddha, aud Indira is tot a head- 
hunter. 

The basic difference between Jawaharlal and his daughter 
was a difference of style, of temperament. Yet it appears to 
me that their seemingly contrasting personalities, and their 
achievements, were complementary, rather than contradictory. 

Jawaharlal was a link between the Gandhian Era and the 
Modern Age, his heart belonged to the Mahatma, but his mind 
was influenced by Karl Marx. Indira has no such contradic- 
tions to contend with, she belongs to the post-Gandhi, post- 
Marx generation, to whom both dogmas are irrelevant. 

Jawaharlal was a polite gentleman, surrounded by cranks 
and crooks, morons and mediocrities, whom he tolerated and 
suffered to his cost. Indira Gandhi i$ a tough lady, surround- 

t. In Surge, New Delhi. 
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ed by climbers and creepers whom she may discard when they 
have served their purpose. 

Jawaharlal was too intelligent to be rigid in his outlook, he 
was accused of Hamlet-like indecisiveness (“To be or not to 
be !”) because, as a philosopher, he knew there are different 
roads to Truth, while his daughter suffers from no such 
inhibitions and moral dilemmas. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was sensitive, delicate, over-refined, in 
short he had all the seemingly feminine virtues in him ; Indira 
Gandhi, on the other hand, has all the apparently masculine 
virtues — she is practical, determined, resolute, and strong- 
willed. But creativity requires the union of both the male 
principle and the female principle. 

Nehru was a Socialist, but more than a Socialist, he was a 
Citizen of the World, who made a vital contribution to the 
cause of Peace, and to the liberation of Asia and Africa. He 
was bigger than the office of the Prime Minister that he held 
for 17 years, even as Lenin was bigger than the office of the 
People’s Commissar of the Soviet Union. Like .Lenin in 
Russia, Nehru was the product of a revolutionary moment m 
India’s history, and he had helped to generate the forces that 
created that historic moment. , 

Indira is cast in a different, less heroic and historic, but no 
less significant, mould. Nehru was the originator, the visuali- 
ser, of policies and programmes ; Indira is the continuator, t e 
consolidator, the implementor of these policies and 


programmes .. 

But, above all, the difference between Jawaharlal and Indira 
lies not only in their personalities but, rather, in the changed 
mood and circumstances of the Indian people. Nehru s main 
task was to rouse, awaken, inspire, liberate and revolutionize 
the thoughts and deeds of his people who had been steeped m 
centuries of social and intellectual inertia. Indira Gandm i 
dealing with the turbulent post-Nehra India which requires to 
be stabilised, consolidated, saved from » ts . own ® ss,p3r ^ 
tendencies, and dangers of violent disintegration. T e epo 
throw up the kind of leaders that the people of a country nee 


and deserve at a particular time. 

Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi— a 


dreamer who 
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Many eminent and shrewd political commentators and 
analysts are busy comparing the personalities, diplomatic 
acumen and political strategies of Jawaharlal and Indira, It 
would have gladdened the heart of Indira’s affectionate and 
indulgent father. After all, the Guru is never happier than 
when the disciple can equal or surpass the Guru. That, indeed, 
is complete fulfilment for the Guru ! 

Chalapathi Ran, the eminent editor of National Herald, who 
has intimately known both Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi 
for the last thirty years, has compared the two in a fascinating 
article on "Nehru and Indira — A Study In Style ,” 1 In the 
course of this article he says : 

Nehru’s style, both in public life and writing, had a 
spacious rhythm as broad as the rhythm of history, 
Indira’s is as crisp as the sweep of a scythe. Nehru 
looked back to the past and forward to the future in 
dealing with present problems, Indira hits the nail on the 
head.... Nehru had to deal with recalcitrant colleagues, 
each of them formidable with words : Indira has had to 
deal with a whole crowd of them, and because they were 
collectively dealing with far more dangerous weapons 
than words, she had to be firm and ruthless.... Yet 
Nehru was not a Buddha, and Indira is not a head- 
hunter. 

The basic difference between Jawaharlal and his daughter 
was a difference of style, of temperament. Yet it appears to 
me that their seemingly contrasting personalities, and their 
achievements, were complementary, rather than contradictory. 

Jawaharlal was a link between the Gandhian Era and the 
Modern Age, his heart belonged to the Mahatma, but his mind 
was influenced by Karl Marx. Indira has no such contradic- 
tions to contend with, she betongs to the post-Gandhi, post- 
Marx generation, to whom both dogmas are irrelevant. 

Jawaharlal was a polite gentleman, surrounded by cranks 
and crooks, morons and mediocrities, whom he tolerated and 
suffered to his cost. Indira Gandhi is a tough lady, surround- 

1 . In Surge, New Delhi. 
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ed by climbers and creepers whom she may discard when they 
have served their purpose. 

Jawaharlal was too intelligent to be rigid in his outlook, he 
was accused of Hamlet-like indecisiveness (“To be or not to 
be I”) because, as a philosopher, he knew there arc different 
roads to Truth, whde his daughter suffers from no such 
inhibitions and moral dilemmas. 

Jawaharlal Nehru was sensitive, delicate, over-refined, in 
short he had all the seemingly feminine virtues in him ; Indira 
Gandhi, on the other hand, has all the apparently masculine 
virtues — she is practical, determined, resolute, and strong- 
willed. But creativity requires the union of both the male 
principle and the female principle. 

Nehru was a Socialist, but more than a Socialist, he was a 
Citizen of the World, who made a vital contribution to the 
cause of Peace, and to the liberation of Asia and Africa. He 
was bigger than the office of the Prime Minister that he held 
for 17 years, even as Lenin was bigger than the office of the 
People’s Commissar of the Soviet Union. Like Lenin in 
Russia, Nehru was the product of a revolutionary moment in 
India's history, and he had helped to generate the forces that 
created that historic moment. 

Indira is cast in a different, less heroic and historic, but no 
less significant, mould. Nehru was the originator, the visuali- 
ser, of policies and programmes ; Indira is the continuator, the 
consolidator, the implementor of these policies and 
programmes 

But, above all, the difference between Jawaharlal and Indira 
lies not only in their personalities but, rather, in the changed 
mood and circumstances of the Indian people. Nehru s main 
task was to rouse, awaken, inspire, liberate and revolutionize 
the thoughts and deeds of his people who had been steeped in 
centuries of social and intellectual inertia. Indira Gindhi ts 
dealing with the turbulent post-Nehru India which requires to 
be stabilised, consolidated, saved from its own fissiparous 
tendencies, and dingers of violent disintegration. The epochs 
throw up the kind of leaders that the people of a country need 
and deserve at a particular time. 

Jawaharlal Nehru and Indira Gandhi— a dreamer * ° 
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transmitted his dream to his daughter— need there be a com- 
parison. much less a dash, between the architect and the 
engineer, the man of creative vision and the woman of strong 
individuality, will power and determination who is striving to 
transform her father's vision into a reality ? 

What does Indira Gandhi think of herseir? She is not vain, 
but she docs not sufTcr from false modesty, either, She is con- 
scious of her limitations, and of the enormous and complicated 
difficulties of administering a vast democracy like India, but 
she is confident that she can tackle the task a little better than 
any one else. Asked by an interviewer how she regarded the 
possibility of being the Prime Minister of India for twenty 
years, as many thought she would, she exclaimed, “Oh, my 
God, I don’t know how long I will remain Prime Minister and 
I don’t even care to remain Prime Minister. All I w-ant to do 
is a good job until I am no longer able. The day I understand 
that I am no longer able, I will give up before they make me 
give up. For the moment, l feet l can. But, she added 
wistfully, “nothing lasts for ever, and nobody can say what is 
going to happen to me in the future.” 

In her speech at Calcutta, just on the eve of Pakistan’s 
aerial aggression that started the 14-days war, she said of her- 
self, “Some newspapers abroad have described me as a 
stubborn person. 1 am not stubborn, but I believe in persisting 
in what I consider right and just. This is steadfastness, not 
stubbornness ” 

In fact, resilience and responsiveness to the urges, the 
aspirations and the demands oflhc people, and of the situation, 
mark her major political decisions. That, indeed, is the basis 
of her phenomenal popularity — and her power. 

Like every true democratic leader she is constantly tuned-in 
to the people to know what their urges and aspirations, 
demands and expectations are. Her power rises from her 
ability to make at least some of their dreams come true. 

But, occasionally, she might get blindspots, or her channels 
of communication with the people become clogged by vested 
interests or petty sycophants and self-seekers who, for their 
own reasons, want to protect her from the truth ! 
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It is perfectly true, as she has often said, that Garibi Hatao 
(Remove Poverty) is not a programme of instant socialism that 
can be achieved overnight by magic, and that “the removal of 
poverty cannot be achieved by one, or by a Government, or 
by a Party, but only by all the people working together.” But 
it is not true, as she has also sometimes stated, that “we do 
not have the sort of poverty today which we had before 
independence”, that during her tours she has not “seen 
even one person in any part of the country as we saw the 
majority of the people before 1947.” Or, as she has also 
several times repeated, there are pockets of acute poverty even 
in the most advanced and prosperous nations — for instance, in 
U.S.A. Surely, the Prime Minister has been wrongly advised 
if she tends to equate the relative poverty of Negro slums and 
ghettos in the Southern states of U.S.A. (with their tables and 
chairs, pots and pans, their second-hand cars, their piles of 
empty beer cans :) with the abject, abysmal poverty of the 
landless Harijans in the villages of Uttar Pradesh or Madhya 
Pradesh, Andhra Pradesh or Maharashtra. The affluence of 
the Kulaks or the rich farmers, with their tractors and fertilizers 
and new-variety seeds, is not shared by the vast majority of the 
landless or the poor farmers with their uneconomic holdings . 

Then, again, the Prime Minister, while undoubtedly sympa- 
thising with the economic hardships of the common people, 
has only a sketchy idea of what the constantly rising price 
spiral means in the life of the fixed-income groups of the urban 
lower middle class and the working class. The alienation that 
excessive security and a “cloistered” and “protected” life, im- 
posed upon the Prime Minister is both unhealthy and politi- 
cally dangerous. I have heard a housewife in a ration shop 
queue saying that Indira Gandhi would know more about the 
economics of the country if she spent five minutes every day 
looking over details of her kitchen expenses. To which an- 
other harassed housewife caustically added, “No, let her come 
and stand with us in a ration shop queue, and try to buy her 
provisions-at least once every month I” As the queues for 
foodgrains, cooking oil, milk and kerosene are lengthening, 
the talk of the housewives is becoming increasingly bitter. 
They were all her enthusiastic voters, and supporters, in the 
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last election. In the next election, unless prices fall and 
conditions improve, they would be listening to any demagogue 
or fanatic who promises them three measures of rice for a 
rupee, or milk for their children at fifty poise per litre ! 

A politician and a Party leader has to be prepared for both 
fair and unfair attacks upon him or her. That is a part of the 
democratic game, and every Party indulges in this mutual mud- 
slinging. Within reason, and within limits, it is not a bad 
thing for it keeps the people in power on their toes all the 
time. The call-girl racket which lately shook the Tory 
Government in England is a case in point, for Her Majesty’s 
Opposition did not fail to make political capital out of it. The 
Watergate scandal involving Nixon and his aides has definitely 
paid political dividends to the Democratic Party. 

They say in Delhi that the Maruti small car affair of Sanjay 
is Indira Gandhi’s Watergate scandal. An opposition wit 
quipped in my presence, undoubtedly for my benefit “ Ma-ro-ti 
kyon hal ?” (Why does the mother cry now ?) which was quite 
a clever, though not very elegant, pun on the phonetics of the 
word “Maruti’’. 

I talked to a friend who happens to be a Minister of State, 
and is one of those who are supposed to know the Prime 
Minister’s mind. 

"Why should the licence to manufacture a small car be 
given to the Prime Minister’s son ?” I asked. 

"What should a Minister’s — or a Prime Minister’s — son 
do ?” he counter-asked me. ‘‘Earn his living by charging 5% 
commission — 7” as some Ministers’ sons did and, perhaps, still 
do ? I got the message. 

Then he seriously explained that while the Prime Minister’s 
son should not be given any undue preference, at the same 
time his being the Prime Minister’s son should not bar him 
from any position for which he is qualified. After all, he still 
remains a citizen, a worker and a tax-payer. 

Sanjay Gandhi, said my Minister friend, proved that he 
could manufacture a small car with Indian materials and com- 
ponents, and a Letter of Intent was issued to him — along with 
two others. Naturally, engineering enterprises attract money as 
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salary he gets from the Indian Airlines Corporation, mainly 
flying the old nnd decrepit Night Air Mail planes. At least on 
one occasion, the Prime Minister's son has piloted the plane 
on which I happened to be a passenger. 

Sanjay, the younger one, did not choose to go to a Univer- 
sity. As a child he had played with toy cars, nnd as a boy he 
had been fascinated by the mechanism of cars. So, instead of 
going to college, he spent five years as an apprentice in the 
Ralls Roycc manufacturing plant, near London. This was a 
tough training and a hard tife; no one gave him a second tool: 
because he was Jawaharlal Nehru's grandson, or Indira 
Gandhi's son. He had to live as on ordinary worker. He 
was still in England when his moihcr became Trime Minister, 
nnd only then pressmen thought of intervening him about 
what he thought of the chances of his mother in her new 
office. “Will she be able jo make it a success ?” He was asked, 
and he replied, *‘ir I know my mother, she will I" 

When he came back, he was anxious to do something on 
his own. After some over-publicised youthful rranks and 
escapades, he set up a workshop in one of the slum areas 
around Delhi, where a shed could be hired for a reasonable 
amount. There, in the company of, and with the help of, 
truck-drivers, mechanics and blacksmiths, he worked ten hours 
a day, in scorching summer and in draughty, fretiing winter, 
with few implements and hardly any money. Dit by bit, labori- 
ously, out of scrap iron, using a blacksmith's open forge, nnd 
a ramshackle lathe, he began to manufacture each separate 
part of the car which remained an obseisive dream with him 
for more than three years. 

At last one day the "small car" was complete and ready, 
and after he had given free lifts to his own mechanics and 
many Df his proletarian cronies— truck-drivers and scooter- 
wallahs and slum-dwellers— he drove it along the roads of 
New Delhi, getting rude and quizzical stares from the owners 
of the fancy Cadillacs aud Impatas. At last he had brought it 
home and invited his morher to have a ride in the serviceable 
contraption which he had decided to name "Marull " — after the 
monkey god in the Ratnayana 1 

If he was not the son of Indira Gandhi, Sanjay and his Erst 
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“small car”, entirely designed and manufactured in India with 
Indian materials, would have made exciting material for illust- 
rated feature stones in newspapers and magazines. But Sanjay 
could not disclaim his proud heritage, and Indira could not 
escape the slings and arrows of the Opposition and the Press. 

But, while Sanjay Gandhi’s enterprise in fashioning a 
swadeshi small car is commendable and unexceptionable, it is 
also true that the men of money have vied with each other to 
finance his project, to buy shares and become directors of 
Maruti Ltd. Their motives, to say the least, are questionable 
and suspect. It is difficult to believe that rayon-manufacturers 
and whiskey-distillers have, all of a sudden, become interested 
in the making of small cars. Sanjay Gandhi still dresses in 
khaddar kurta-pajama (like his father Feroze Gandhi), sports a 
smalt black beard, and is still too shy and reticent a fi g u re ( 0 
be mistaken for a tycoon or a capitalist— the Henry Ford of 
India, as people are already beginning to call him derisively. 
The way he campaigned for the new Congress in the slums of 
Delhi in the 1971 elections showed that his political heart was 
in the right place. But henceforward this young Socialist, the 
son of a Socialist father and a Socialist mother, the grandson of 
a Socialist grandfather, will be involved, perhaps involuntarily 
involved, in the capitalists’ money-making process which is lhe 
very antithesis of Socialism. This process has its own inexor- 
able logic which is likely to impinge on the future of his 
mother— and the future of his motherland 1 


Indira Gandhi, holding a posi ‘ ion . is i a t h e 

unhappy position of being attacked both from the Left and llt 
Right. While the Left extremists like the Naxalites aM , 

C P M. and, sometimes, even the Praja Socialists accuse her 
being an apologist for monopolists and capitalists, tbe ° 
extremists of the Jana Sangh, the Swutam, a fbt 
••Syndicate" Congress charge » llh ha ™ 8 “ Id India lo th , 
Soviet Union, in collusion with the Indian Commas, “ 
subtle and unsubtle innuendos a link 15 s ™ 8ht >° be e,„ Ni 
between her and the Communists, Some call her a 
"S’ while others hold her to be the Communis,,- ‘"Wen 
ami a dupe. The Prime Minister herself .old Bt: „>Paw 
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there is a concerted campaign being mounted to brand me as a 
Communist or as a too) of the Communists ** 

ll is the old technique of lumping together all progressives 
as "Reds" and then damning them by conjuring the horrible 
vision of anti-Christ or (in the Indian contest) adharma. It 
served its purpose for Hitler and it was tried again by Jocsph 
MacCarlhy and his smear campaign through the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. But this strategy is outdated in an 
age when Nixon has to shuttle between Moscow and Feting 
in order to secure his own position. Indira Gandhi is no more 
a Communist than President Roosevelt, who was also accused 
of being a partisan of the "Reds**. She is not even a Marxist 
like her father, she is only a Social Democrat like a revitalized 
Aneurin Bevan or Ernest Bevin or, in the contemporary 
context, like Willy Brandt or Gough Whitlam of Australia. 
Why. then, all these attacks upon her, labelling her ns a 
Communist ? It it not that she /t a Communist but because 
she is not a fanatical anti-Communist as her Rightist detractors 
would wish her to be. Her crime is that she does not regard 
Communism as a dirty word that must be expunged from 
decent society. She sees in Communism an extreme form of 
Socialism with some of whose features and doctrines she docs 
not agree. But she knows and admits that it is a widely-accept- 
ed ideology, and the C.P.I. is a legitimate political party with 
which the Congress, if it truly adheres to its Socialist aims and 
professions, has many things in common— as it has with any 
other Socialist Party. Both in the Centre, and the states, there 
are areas of action in which the Indira Congress would, and 
should, seek the cooperation of all Socialist forces, including 
the Communist Parly of India. This cooperation, in Kerala, 
takes the form of a coalition government in which the Congress 
is a partner under the Chief Ministership of Achhuta Menon— 
and Indira Gandhi cannot overlook the fact that this state 
Government is ahead of all other states in the matter of imple- 
menting the Congress policies like Land Reforms and the other 
measures aimed at social and economic transformation. 

Having jettisoned anti-Communism, along with other pre- 
judices and predilections of the Congress Right, Indira Gandhi 
was able to take advantage of the services, in the Government 
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struggle which trained and prepared them for democracy, and 
at least a quarter century of experience of parliamentary demo- 
cracy, with freedom of expression and organisation, to allow 
themselves to be ruled by a dictatorship. 

She has discouraged all attempts to deify her, or even to 
'build a Cult of Personality around her. The few places and 
institutions and organisations named after her have been so 
named, in spite of her, with no encouragement from her. She has 
frowned upon even the habit of using the Prime Minister’s 
portait as a wall decoration in offices. 

Nor has she shown any inclination to use Governmental or 
Presidential powers (which, constitutionally, are exercised on the 
advice of the Prime Minister) to curb criticism of herself— 
either political, ideological or even personal. There are several 
newspapers and periodicals (in English and in the other Indian 
languages) which specialize in publishing the most provocative, 
preposterous and sometimes even libellous trash about her, in 
the hope that one day she would give them a chance of earning 
cheap notoriety by taking legal action against them. So far she 
has stoically faced this un-gallant barrage of a section of the 
Press, even when she knows that it is clearly abusing the free- 
dom of the Press. 

Whatever her other weaknesses might be, squeamishness is 
certainly not one of them. On occasions her sharp-tongued 
critics have directly attacked her on radio and T.V. without 
any repercussions. Such freedom of expression would have 
been the first casualty if she was aiming at a totalitarian or 
personal dictatorship. 

What can happen and, in some ways, is happening now is 
(hat with the concentration of political and administrative deci- 
sion-making, a Presidential form of government is evolving in 
India. But the basis of this power-structure is the will of the 
people, expressed through periodic democratic elections. The 
people of India, except the half a million in the Rae Bareilly 
constituency who voted her to be a member of the Lok Sabha, 
did not directly vote for Indira Gandhi to be the Prime Minis- 
ter of India. But the overwhelming majority of them voted for 
the Congress Party candidates because of Indira Gandhi, be- 
cause of what she h3d said, and because of what she had done 
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dency to move in the reverse gear. 

She knows that, lacking ideological clarity and commitment 
among the top echelons of the Congress leadership, specially in 
the States, this state of affairs will continue, with occasional re- 
shuffling of Tweedledums and Tweedledces, which she has tried 
several times. She knows also that so long as the Congress 
needs large funds for elections and other expenses, she will 
have to tolerate a certain type of persons in the Congress and 
in her Government, who can collect these funds from those 
who have the money, on the tacit (if not explicit) understanding 
that these financial favours will be duly reciprocated. The huge 
cost of electioneering is the bane of democracy. 

The alternatives suggested by some of her colleagues who 
are concerned about the problem, are indirect elections 
(as Gandhiji had once mooted) or compulsory voting 
(so that no money need be spent on making people to 
vote) or a Government grant for electioneering expenses of each 
Party, proportionately on the basis of votes polled by the 
Party in the last elections. But Indira Gandhi does not seem 
to be unduly perturbed by the heavy (financial and.ideological !) 
cost of elections and feels that “with better understanding of 
people’s psychology and better management it should be possi- 
ble to curtail expenditure.” Indirect elections, according to 
her, “will lead to greater manipulation.” Compulsory voting, 
she says is impractical in a vast country like India. It is a 
problem that she will have to squarely face and resolve one day 
in her own resolute and resourceful way. 

Is there a chance of Indira Gandhi using her popularity and 
power to turn herself into a dictator ? 

Many opposition leaders and speakers, specially those 
belonging to the Jana Sangh and the Swatantra Party, accuse 
her of totalitarian trends, of trying to become a dictator, but no 
responsible and impartial observer who knows Indira, and 
knows India and the Indian people, entertains such fears. She ts 
too rational, too refined, too balanced, in some ways too much 
of an aristocrat, to be in danger of going for the crude gim- 
micks of a dictator. Moreover, the Indian people are too 
politically conscious with a long experience of a national 
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President of the Congress on the behest of shrewd political 
manipulators, and who was made to recommend dismissal (in 
Kerala) of the first democratically-elected Communist govern- 
ment anywhere in the world. She was the figurehead chosen 
by the “Syndicate” to be the successor of Lai Bahadur Shastri, 
but soon she disappointed them, when she asserted her will, on 
behalf of the beople. She has been tested by fire in the cruci- 
ble of war; she was resolute in battle, as she was magnanimous 
in victory. She has changed the mood of the people — given 
them hope of working together for a better life. Even the 
violent explosions of mass discontent, frustration and anger are 
a measure of the high hopes that she had been able to generate 
among the people. And the people have changed her, moulded 
her, shaped her, into a sword-sharp instrument of their destiny. 
The people have given her power, so that she will use it on 
their behalf. 

Can she afford to disappoint the people by being less reso- 
lute in the war against the factionalism, tribalism, corruption 
and the vested interests still entrenched in her own Party and 
Government ? The signs are ominous— particularly in the 
states, but also at the Centre— she can disregard them only at 
her peril, and at the peril, of India. 



but mainly became of what she proposed to do, what she promi- 
sed and what she represented, because of the vision of Socialist 
India without poverty in which every one would be helped to 
live a life of dignity and decency, that she had projected. There 
was a compact and a contract between her and the people of 
India ; it was unwritten, but both were bound by the terms 
of the mandate. 

Among the many platitudinous praises showered upon her, 
after the liberation of Bangfa Desh, were several based on my- 
thological allusions, India’s victory was compared with Rama’s 
victory over Ravan’s Lanka. She was called Mahishasura 
Mardhlni — the goddess who killed a demon. She was called 
Trimurti, the tbree-in-one combination of various aspects of 
the Supreme Divine Power — Brahma the Creator, Vishnu the 
Preserver, Shiva the destroyer. Aptest, perhaps, was the apet- 
lation Durga (who is also called Shakti or Power) who is often 
depicted mounted on a tiger. 

He who rides the tiger cannot dismount. The moment he 
relaxes control of the tiger, the powerful king of the Jungle 
might devour him. 

She who rides the tiger— the tiger of power, of popularity 
and the people’s approbation won by raising the hopes and 
expectations of the people — also cannot afford to dismount, or 
to relax control of the king-sized animal. The lady and the 
tiger have to constantly move forward if disaster has to be 
prevented. The people may look weak or stupid or ignorant 
but, in their collective majesty, they have the power and the 
strength — and the ferocity — of a tiger. The parable must end 
here. 

Indira Gandhi, at the end of seven years, is still growing, 
maturing, becoming wiser and shrewder, even if on occasions 
she appears to be too discreet— or indiscreet ! 

“Change is the only constant of life”, she has said more 
than once. She represents this dynamic philosophy of renewal 
in her own image. She is no believer in the status quo Today 
she is not the lonely little girl who played with tin-soldiers. She 
is not the diffident political debutante who was elected the 
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Post-Script 


As I AM CORRECTING THE FINAL PROOFS OF THIS BOOK, THERE IS 
a news despatch from Sydney that a cross-section of Australian 
voters has declared Indira Gandhi to be “the most honest, 
competent, impressive and respected world leader with great 
charm and tolerance.” 

The mass of the Indian people are likely to greet this news 
with indifference. "So what ?” — I can hear them saying in the 
queues before the empty ration shops, in the clamorous crowds 
at the dripping water-taps in the slums. 

A few days earlier, the newspapers had given front-page 
prominence to the story of one Garibdas, an old landless 
labourer of village Golouhan in Banda district of Uttar Pradesh, 
who told a Congress Party leader that “twelve paise (less than 
two cents) and one chapati" was the daily wage he received for 
his work in the fields. 

Two weeks earlier, in Surendranagar (Gujarat), a 25-year- 
old woman killed her three-year-old daughter and two-month- 
old son by throwing them into a well and then jumping in her- 
self. Her neighbours said she committed suicide because she 
had no means to feed her children. The meagre daily wage of 
her husband, a labourer, was not sufficient to feed the family 
and he had already sold all the brass vessels in the house to 
buy food, 

These two news-items, from two ends of the country, are by 
no means exceptional instances of the people’s misery. A 



prices, are only symptoms of the dangerous social ferment. The 
reactionaries and the fanatics, ironically using progressive 
slogans, arc already marshalling their forces and mounting a 
campaign. Unless she acts fast, and decisively, the people — in 
their confusion and desperation— might well turn to them in the 
next elections. It is at once a challenge— and a warning— to 
Indira Gandhi 

She can yet be the saviour of the country — if she will only 
resolutely and, if necessary, ruthlessly root out corruption, and 
implement her own policies and programmes, enunciated in the 
Congress Election Manifesto. It would be dangerous for her, 
and disastrous for the country, if Indira fails to live up to the 
compact that the people made with her by electing her and her 
Party to power. 

If Indira Gandhi docs not listen to the warnings of her well* 
wishers, she will soon have to contend with the onslaught of 
her— and India's— embattled foes. For, as the old adage has 
it— 

Only the friend warns— 

The enemy strikes 1 



Head of the Government, she must accept ultimate responsibility 
not only for the corrupt and inefficient Ministers and officials 
of her Government but even for the rapacious profiteering which 
goes on unqhecked by all the forces of law and order, and the 
special powers vested in them under the Defence of India Rules. 

The people who gave her full credit for the forward-looking 
measures taken by her Government, now have reason to blame 
her for the indecision, the prevarications and the compromises 
with the wrong-doers, which have resulted in aggravating the 
mass distress beyond endurance. The sense of disappointment 
and frustration is greater and acuter because of the high hopes 
that she bad inspired in the people, only two years ago. 

It is not surprising that a poll conducted by the Indian 
Institute of Public Opinion revealed that Indira Gandhi’s 
popularity index, which was at its peak during Ihe Bangla Desh 
crisis and the war in late 1971 and immediately after, is now 
said to be lower than it was in May 1966, when she first became 
Prime Minister. 

And yet everyone knows — though only some care to admit 
it— that, despite the questionable elements in her Party and the 
many glaring failures of her Government, Indira at the moment 
is India’s only hope. There is no alternative to her. Which is 
to say that none of the other leaders of the Congress Party 
has the assets of ideology and character, necessary for a national 
leader who has also to be a symbol for 550 million people. 
But much more was expected of Indira Gandhi than to be 
merely better than the rest of them. 

Destiny — which is another name for historical forces — had 
endowed her with peculiar and extraordinary gifts as well as 
opportunities to serve and lead her people to a better tomorrow. 
She has only partially utilised those gifts and those opport- 
unities. The people, disenchanted with her Government, have 
not lost all hope in her. They still look up to her, more than 
to any one else. But the shining hope of 1971 has turned to 
the dim-eyed hope-against-hope at the end of 1973. 

The sands of time are running out as the last lingering hope 
in the eyes of the hungry people gives place to disappointment, 
anger and violent upheaval. The food riots, the looting of 
ration shops, the violent demonstrations against spiralling 
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